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TeLrpuone Typewriter Service speeds modern business by pro- 
viding instantancous typewritten communication between the 
different units of an organization. It weaves together head- 
quarters, factories, branch offices and warehouses almost as 
closely as though they were under one roof. 

A large metal company uses the service to connect its New 
Yok office with its mill in West Virginia. Orders, general 
information, administrative matters, specifications, cost esti- 
mates, stock on hand, shipments, etc., are reproduced instantly 
and accurately at either end. A tobacco company trans- 
acts much of the business between its plants in southern 
states by telephone typewriter. Several hundred mes- 
sages are exchanged each day. 


Telephone Typewriter Service is proving its worth for banks, 
manufacturing concerns of all kinds, public utilities, govern- 
ment departments, insurance companies, export firms, depart- 
ment stores, travel bureaus. 

It makes executive control easier and more complete. Facili- 
tates immediate action on vital matters. Transmits important 
business information while the information is still of value. 
It is quick, accurate and private. 

Would constant, unlimited, two-way written communication 
be of value to your business? Telephone Typewriter 
Service can be fitted to your exact requirements. 
Your local Bel! Telephone Business Office will gladly 
give you complete information. 
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The new Graton & Knight 
50 Picker can take it 


three to four times longer. 


TANDING up under punish- 

ment is one of those things 
Graton & Knight 50 Leather 
Loop Pickers are noted for. 
When they get a chance to 
show their real stamina under 
the toughest conditions, they 
prove their superiority. 


In fact, tests under real work- 
ing conditions in textile mills 
have proved that these new 
Graton & Knight 50 Pickers 
save at least one-half their 
installation cost, and wear 


They are scientifically designed 
for their specific job. They are 
absolutely accurate in size— 
they need no cutting or trim- 
ming. The point hole is exactly 
right in depth, position and 
size. These features combined 
with first-grade materials and 
real, honest workmanship 
produce Pickers of the type 
that can stand up and take 
punishment under any con- 
dition. 


OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
rr 
Leather Transmission Belting 


Rubber Transmission, Conveyor 
and Elevator Belting 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Lace Leather 
Round Belting 
Belt Cements and Dressings 
Leather Pickers 
Lugs and other Loom Straps 
Woven Textile Lug Straps 
Textile Aprons 
Leather Link “V”’ Belting 
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en system of lubricating Cotton fibre 
has become favorably known in the cot- 
ton spinning centers of foreign lands as 
well as “at home.” 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































Alert mill men—internationally —recognize 
in “Breton Minerol Process’ an investment 
returning itself in profit... actually increas- 
ing individual spindle output with the 
traceable advantages of 

Cleaner Cotton — Better Carding 

Dirt and Fly Elimination 
Invisible Loss Reduction 

? FEWER ENDS DOWN 
Wii BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 
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The Coming Conventions 


Show and National Meeting in Boston During Week of April 28th; 
American Meeting at Pinehurst on May 6th and 7th 


this issue of COTTON will bring a number of the 

important conventions on the textile calendar, 
and this notice is presented to draw attention to the 
dates and places of these meetings. 

As much as in any other industry, perhaps, textile 
manufacturers of all groups, within recent years par- 
ticularly, have come to recognize the value of their 
association meetings and machinery and equipment ex- 
positions or “shows.” No extended dissertation, 
therefore, will be made here along this line. The 
friendly contact afforded with fellow-manufacturers 
and others, in the association meetings, as well as the 
opportunity presented by them to keep in touch with 
current trends of a general character and those relat- 
ing to the industry, draw representative attendances 
for the conventions; and the privilege of examining 
the latest in up-to-date machinery and equipment is 
added to these advantages in conjunction with the 
expositions or “shows.” These occasions, therefore, 
constitute perennial clearing-houses of information 
and contact which are recognized fully by the manu- 
facturers. 


v | Y HE SEVERAL WEEKS following the publication of 


Boston Show and Meeting 
April 28th to May 3rd 


T HE INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXPOSITION, more 
popularly known as the Boston Show, will be held 
in Boston, Mass., during the week of April 28th, ex- 
tending through Saturday, May 3rd. As has been the 
usual custom, the show will be held in Mechanics 
Building, and it will be under the direction of Chester 
I. Campbell and his capable corps of assistants, which 
fact insures an exhibition of excellence in every pos- 





sible respect. A goodly number of manufacturers of 
equipment and machinery, and purveyors of service to 
the textile industry have definitely arranged for ex- 
hibit and reception space. The affair will of course 
attract a large number of delegates from the New 
England section, and in addition, it is anticipated that 
a representative number of mill men and representa- 
tives from the South will be present at various times 
during the week. 

In conjunction with the exhibition, the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers will be held, as usual. The sessions will be 
conducted at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, near the exhibi- 
tion building, and will occur on Wednesday, April 
30th, and Thursday, May Ist. Details of a program 
which will undoubtedly be up to the customary stand- 
ard in constructive and helpful character will be an- 
nounced soon. 


American Meeting at 


Pinehurst, May 6th and 7th 


D URING THE NEXT WEEK, the annual convention of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion will be held at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. 
C., on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 6th and 7th. Ar- 
thur M. Dixon, of Gastonia. N. C., is president, and W. 
M. McLaurine, of Charlotte, secretary-treasurer. De- 
tails of the convention program were not available at 
press time, but it is understood that arrangements are 
being made which will include the usual sequence of 
constructive sessions, including a banquet with suit- 
able entertainment features. Since this famous 
southern resort is the locale of the meeting, it is un- 
derstood that many of the delegates will “arrive early 


THE FIELD MARSHALS. 
Left to right, Lincoln Baylies, president, National Association of Cotton Manufacturers; Chester 1. Campbell, director of 
Boston Show; Russel T. Fisher, secretary, National Association; W. M. McLaurine, secretary, and Arthur M. Dixon, presi- 
dent, American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 
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and stay late” to partake of the golfing and other di- 
versions afforded by Pinehurst. 


Under the strenuous conditions that exist in all 
phases of the industry, it is anticipated that attend- 
ance at both of these meetings will be large and rep- 
resentative; and the programs in prospect will as usual 
measure up to the demands of the situation. 


Exhibitors at Boston Show. 


Reverting to the Boston Show, among those firms 
who have already contracted for space at the exhibi- 
are the following: 

Abeeco Mill, Inc.; Abbott Machine Co.; American 
Glanzstoff Corp.; American Laundry Machinery Co.; 
American Moistening Co.; American Tool & Machine 
Co.; American Pulley Co.; American Wool & Cotton 
Reporter; Armstrong Machine Works; Ashworth 
Bros., Inc.; Ashton Valve Co.; Atkinson, Haserick & 
Co.; Auston & Hastings Co. 

The Bahnson Co.; The Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co.; 
Barber-Colman Co.; Birch Brothers; Borne Scrymser 
Co.; The Bristol Co.; Buffalo Foundry & Machine 
Co.; H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Canadian Textile Journal; Carrier Engineering 
Corp.; Champlain Silk Mills; Charlotte Chamber of 
Commerce; Clifford & Lawton, Inc.; Cling-Surface 
Co.; Clipper Belt Lacer Co.; Consolidated Ashcroft 
Hancock Co., Inc.; Cooper Hewitt Electric Co.; Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works; Curtis & Marble Machine 
Co. 

Davis & Furber Machine Co.; Draper Corp.; Du- 
pont Cellophane Co.; E. I. duPont DeNemours & Co.; 
Dupont Rayon Co.; Durant Mfg. Co.; The Duriron 
Co., Ine. 

Economy Lubricating Co.; Eclipse Textile Devices, 
Inc.; Elwell Parker Electric Co.; Fairchild Publica- 
tions; Fafnir Bearing Co.; Fidelity Machine Co.; 
Fibre & Fabric; Finnell System, Inc.; J. B. Ford Sales 
Co.; Foster Machine Co.; General Electric Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co.; John Hethering- 
ton Sons, Inc.; R. H. Hinkley Co.; E. F. Houghton & 
Co.; Howard Bros. Mfg. Co.; Howes Publishing Co.; 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co.; Industrial Drives, Inc.; In- 
ternational Nickel Co.; International Engineering Co.; 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co.; Johnson & Bassett, Inc.; Keene 
Silk Fibre Mills; Keystone Lubricating Co. 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co.; Lestershire Spool & 
Mfg. Co.; Oswald Lever Co., Inc.; Link-Belt Co.; Ma- 
son Regulator Co.; Melliand, Inc.; Mill Devices Co., 
Inc.; Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co.; Mitsui & 
Co.; Morse Chain Co.; Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp.; 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co.; Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; Omsted-Flint Corp. 

The Pairpoint Corp.; Parks-Cramer Co.; B. F. Per- 
kins & Son, Inc.; The Permutit Co.; Philadelphia Dry- 
ing Machinery Co.; Philadelphia Grease Co.; Procter 
& Gamble Distributing Co.; Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc.; Reeves Pulley Co. 
of N. Y., Inc.; R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co.; John 
R. Robinson; Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co.; 
Saco-Lowell Shops; Henry L. Scott & Co.; Scott & 
Williams, Inc.; S KF Industries, Inc.; W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co. (CoTTON); Solvay Sales Corp.; Staf- 
ford Co.; Standard Oil of N. Y.; Steele Supply Co.; 
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Alfred Suter. 

C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co.; Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies; The Texas Co.; Textile American Publishing 
Co.; Textile Colorist; Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Co.; Textile World Publications; Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co.; Toledo Scale Co.; Tolhurst Machine Works; 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 

United States Testing Co., Inc.; U. S. Ring Trav- 
eler Co.; Universal Winding Co.; Veeder-Root Co.; 
Wardwell Braiding Machine Co.; Washburn Co.; W. 
J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.; Whitin Machine Works; Whitney Mfg. Co.; Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co. 


Philadelphia Knitting 
Show, Week of May 12th 
T HE ANNUAL Knitting Arts Exhibition will be 
staged at the Commercial Museum in Philadel- 
phia, during the week of May 12th. The annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Hosiery & Un- 
derwear Manufacturers, under whose auspices the ex- 
position is conducted, will be held on Thursday, May 
15th, beginning at 10:30 A.M. By arrangement with 
the Association, a special meeting devoted entirely to a 
discussion of quality mercerized yarns will be held by 
the Durene Association of America on Wednesday, 
May 14th, at 2:30 P.M. These meetings will be held 

in the exhibition building. 

The attraction of these events is certain to result 
in a splendid attendance throughout the week. Chester 
I. Campbell will, as usual, have charge of the exhibi- 
tion, which will draw its largest representation of 
manufacturers of machinery, equipment and supplies 
for knitting mills, and an unusually large attendance 
of mill men to inspect these exhibits. 


S. T. A. Meets at Myrtle 
Beach, June 27th and 28th 


A LITTLE FURTHER into the summer is scheduled the 

annual meeting of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., on Friday and Saturday, June 27th and 
28th, according to announcement by Walter C. Taylor, 
secretary and treasurer. L. L. Brown, of Malvern, 
Ark., is president of the association. 

A program of great value at the present time is 
in the making, and, in addition, arrangements are be- 
ing made, including the privileges of golf courses, for 
the complete entertainment of the delegates. Special 
arrangements will be made to transport delegates com- 
ing by train to meet trains at Florence, S. C., and car- 
ry them to the resort by means of busses. 

As usual, the summer. meeting of this organization 
will be utilized in part as a recreational trip, and it is 
understood that Myrtle Beach, the place selected for 
the convention, will offer ample opportunity to those 
attending for complete enjoyment and pleasure. 


* * * 


While the foregoing is not a complete list, it of- 
fers most of the major dates that have been estab- 
lished up to now. These and the several other con- 
ventions later to be arranged are all insured of good 
interest and attendance. 
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CARDING and SPINNING 






Discussion zz Atlanta 


LIST OF SUBJECTS of 
pertinent interest 
concerning carding 


and spinning were the 
basis of an interesting dis- 
cussion held by the Textile 
Operating Executives of 
Georgia, at the semi-annual 
meeting at Georgia Tech 
in Atlanta on Tuesday, 
March 11th. A report of 
the discussion will be found 
in the succeeding para- 
graphs. 

An interesting develop- 
ment at this meeting was 
the decision to form a discussion division to be devoted 
to mechanical problems, for the master mechanics and 
engineers of the mills of the state. This followed an 
informal meeting of a number of superintendents and 
master mechanics who had been invited for the pur- 
pose. The present plans are to select a chairman, and 
conduct a discussion on plant maintenance as the 
morning session of the organization’s next meeting, 
to be held in Atlanta next September, the afternoon 
session to be devoted to slashing and weaving dis- 
cussion. 


The Carding Discussion 


At the carding-spinning meeting last month, Frank 
E. Heymer, superintendent, Piedmont Cotton Mills, 
Egan, Ga., presided as general chairman. E. H. Rog- 
ers, agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, con- 
ducted the carding discussion during the morning; and 
the spinning discussion in the afternoon was led by 
D. D. Towers, superintendent, Anchor Duck Mills, 
Rome, Ga. 


Spraying Oil on Cotton. 


The first subject discussed at the carding section 
was, “Have you tried the oil spraying system? How 
do you like it?” 

Mr. Rogers reversed the question by asking any 
who had tried the system and discarded it to report, 
with reasons. R. S. Steele, superintendent, LaFayette 
Cotton Mills, LaFayette, Ga., said, “We tried it out 
some time ago, but were never fully satisfied that it 
would not make spots in the cloth, on sulphur colors, 
cotton jeans. We used it on 2.85, 96x64, 3.15 and 3.00 
and 3.33 yard goods; and our main reason for stop- 
ping the use of oil was that we had trouble with oil 
spots in these goods. We had the goods analyzed, and 
were told that the spots were mineral oil. I do not 
say positively that they came from the spraying oil, 
but we thought it safe to stop it.” Mr. Rogers asked 





HIS IS A REPORT of the extensive discus- 

sion carried on by the Georgia mill men 

at their meeting in Atlanta last month. A va- 

ried list of subjects pertaining to carding and pang. 

spinning practices and methods formed the ba- 
sis of the meeting, which was well attended. 

It is recommended that this complete report 

be studied carefully, and the information de- “We take the cotton 

veloped applied at each reader’s individual 

mill where it is applicable. COTTON will wel- 

come further discussion of any topic through 

the “How OTHER MEN MAnace” Depart- 

ment.— THE Epitor. we can run the cotton 


what size the spots were, 
and Mr. Steele said they 
ranged from the size of a 
quarter to the size of one’s 


“Where did you intro- 
duce the oil?” asked Mr. 
Rogers. 


from the opener room, and 
we also have a blowing sys- 
tem for ageing the cotton, 
and just outside the opener 
room we have a switch so 


through or blow it into this 
room; and right in that elbow, or just below it, we put 
the spray head, and caught the cotton right in the face 
as it came from the cleaning trunks,” answered Mr. 
Steele. He said, in response to another question, that 
he had examined the outer groove of the pipe on the 
inside, and found a collection of dirt mixed with the 
cotton, and also “great long tags hanging there. We 
thought possibly they came from the opening.” 

Mr. Steele said that he still has the system, which 
is of the high pressure type, and that his lay-out con- 
sists of a bale breaker, No. 12 machine, and vertical 
opener. He said he is contemplating trying the oil 
spray again, and that he will try it this time just 
ahead of the No. 12 machine. He reported his work to 
be all white, with no colored work. As to the amount 
applied, he said he had varied it from 1% per cent to 
.1 of one per cent. 

“At our mill we are beginning to put the oil spray 
in,” said G. S. Jones, of the Sibley Mfg. Co. “We are 
making preparations to put it in just as the cotton 
leaves the No. 12 machine into the vertical opener. 
Has anybody tried it that way? I would also like to 
ask if anyone knows what effect the oil will have on 
dyed cotton when it is too damp or too dry?” 

V. E. McDowell, overseer of carding, Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, reported their experience, 
stating that they had tried the oil spray on their col- 
ored work, but had discontinued it, because they were 
not able to get an even distribution of the oil on ac- 
count of the crude equipment they were using. He 
said they did not have the new high pressure equip- 
ment, but rather a small atomizer which did not prop- 
erly distribute the oil on the cotton. 

Mr. Rogers asked someone to define the difference 
between the original equipment and the new. high pres- 
sure type. J. W. Hames, superintendent, Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, explained that, “the old origi- 
nal equipment was a great big nozzle that did not at- 
omize the oil. It threw it out in small drops. But the 
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IL SPRAYING, regulating picker lap 
weights, picker settings, straight wire card 
clothing, card drafts and doffer speeds, revolv- 
ing clearers, spiral gears— 
These were among the subjects discussed 
at the Atlanta meeting with relation to the 
card room. 





later type atomizes the oil and mixes it very thorough- 
ly as you distribute it onto the cotton.” 


Experience of D. D. Towers. 


The chairman asked D. D. Towers to give his ex- 
perience with oil spraying. Mr. Towers replied that, 
“We are using the high pressure, latest model type of 
equipment, and apply the oil at the vertical opener with 
a pressure of around 50 pounds. The vertical open- 
er is the proper place in our opinion, to put the oil in. 
At the entrance into the vertical, there is an open 
pipe for the air draft, and we put a turbo-head there 
to spray the oil. Between this opening, and the low- 
er half of the grids, you will find an accumulation of 
oil-soaked short lint, and this must be kept cleaned 
off. This pipe must be cleaned off daily, and it is nec- 
essary to clean the grids once a week. There will be 
no accumulation on the top half of the grids.” 


FRANK E. HEYMER, §superin- 


tendent, Piedmont Cotton Mills, 


Egan, Ga., who is general chair- 


man of the Textile Operating 


Executives of Georgia. 


Referring to oil stains as mentioned by Mr. Steele, 
Mr. Towers said he did not believe the spraying sys- 
tem was responsible, unless some of this oily waste 
was falling down and being carried through. He said 
that mineral oil spots could come from the lubricating 
oil. 

“This is a very satisfactory principle, provided you 
are making work which you want to spray with oil,” 
continued Mr. Towers. “You eliminate the dust. The 
character of the waste in the vertical openers is 
changed. It becomes heavier. I am speaking now 
purely of white work.” 


Mr. Towers was asked what percentage of oil he - 


applies, and he strongly emphasized that in his ex- 
perience .2 of one per cent is enough for all purposes 
on white work. “You must keep the percentage 
down.” 

“Do you have less fly in spinning?” asked J. C. 
Edwards, superintendent, Martha Mill, .Thomaston, 


Ga. 
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“As far as the spinning goes, I cannot see any dif- 
ference, but there is decidedly less fly in the card 
room,” replied Mr. Towers. 

“How about the dust?” asked Mr. Rogers. 

“There is very much more freedom from dust,” 
answered Mr. Towers, explaining that they use the 
roller brush for stripping, and “you couldn’t stay in 
the room if you didn’t have the oil.” 

“Has anybody using the oil noticed a tendency to 
choke up on the card clothing?” asked R. J. Jennings, 
assistant superintendent, Lanett Mill. 

“Not if it is used in the right amount,” said Mr. 
Towers, and Frank E, Heymer said he had started out 
with 1 per cent, as recommended by the manufactur- 
ers, and for experiment went up to 1144 and 1% per 
cent, but that the more he put in the worse it got, and 
he finally brought it back down to .25 of one per cent, 
where, on colored goods, he got the best results. “The 
more you use the more you get stuck up,” he said. 

“How about gumming on the card screens?” asked 
the chairman. Here again Mr. Towers urged the use 
of a small amount to give all the desired results and 
to eliminate such objections as this. 

Homer Carter, superintendent, Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Opelika, Ala., was asked for his experience, and said 
that, “we had the old low pressure system, applied in 
the hopper, and had that same trouble of not getting 
an even distribution of the oil. We discarded it, and 
recently put in the high pressure system, applying the 
oil just after the cotton leaves the bale breaker. The 
advantage we find is that it minimizes the amount of 
fly in the card room.” He explained, answering Mr. 
Rogers, that his pump is connected to the drive of the 
bale breaker; that the oil distributes as long as the 
bale breaker is in operation. 

A member asked Mr. Towers as to whether he ap- 
plies the oil at right angles to the flow of cotton, or 
in the direction of the flow. Mr. Towers replied that 
the nozzle applies the oil at a slight angle, so that 
it hits the opposite side of the pipe about 15 inches 
away, across the flow of the cotton. 

“Do your picker screens load up or gum up?” asked 
J. A. Bone, overseer of carding, Lanett Mill. Again 
Mr. Towers replied that such trouble would not be ex- 
perienced provided a sufficiently small percentage of 
oil was used. 

Mr. Jones of Sibley asked here as to the effect of 
spraying oil on the yarn numbers. Mr. Towers said 
that since spraying he had found it necessary to light- 
en one tooth on his drawing draft gear. George S. 
Elliott, superintendent, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Hol- 
land, said he had noted little if any difference in this 
connection since spraying. Mr. Rogers stated that 
in a recent discussion on the subject, he had raised 
the point as to whether this was due to the fact that 
the fibers lay closer together or that more stock stayed 
in the yarn, and suggested that some thought be ap- 
plied to this. 

J. W. Hames, of Exposition, pointed out that “a 
recent test that we ran on the oiled and un-oiled stock, 
showed that in the spinning the numbers were 114 
per cent heavier on the oiled stock than on the un- 
oiled yarn.” Mr. Hames’ report on the question fol- 


lows: 
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“We have tried the oil spraying system, and are 
still using it. We like it very much, especially on low 
grade and re-worked stock. Our recent tests show 
that there is less fly in the stock with oil. The test 
follows: 


WASTE 
MACHINE With Oil No Oil 
Horizontal Beater ________ 3.00% 2.67% 
Vertical Opener __---___- 1.00 1.33 
Breaker Picker —....____- Bs ao 
to Aa 50 Bes fs 
Finisher Picker ~._______~ wo Bi | 
Droppings from Cards ___- 84 1.17 
Strips from Cards _______- 4.17 3.33 
Invisible Waste -___-___-- 4.83 7.50 
| RE ee 15.00% 16.83% 


“We found practically no difference in the break- 
ing strength of the yarn, but the stock treated with 
oil was 1% per cent heavier than the untreated stock. 
This heaviness was also noted in the weight of the 
sliver as it left the card.” 


Requirements of Oil. 


At this point, Mr. Towers was asked what kind of 
oil he is using, and it was explained that the organiza- 
tion rules prevent the use of trade names. He said, 
however, “you must be sure to use an oil that meets 
the requirements, one of which is that it will emulsify 
in water. I have heard of mills which tried the use of 
cotton-seed oil, but cotton-seed oil will not emulsify, 
it will gum and harden and will not oxidize.” Mr. 
Hames reported that he makes regular tests with wa- 
ter to determine if his oil is emulsifiable. Someone 
asked the effect of the oil on twist; Mr. Rogers re- 
plying that he had noticed no difference. This con- 
cluded the discussion on the subject. 


Regulating Weight of Picker Laps. 


The second question read as follows: “We would 
like to have a general discussion of correcting the 
weight of laps, by regain indicators, moisture controls, 
etc. What results as to uniformity of numbers?” 

George S. Elliott, superintendent, Pacolet Mfg. 
Co., reported that they use no regain indicator or con- 
trol method, explaining that their local conditions 
were such that the air came into the picker room from 
the card room, which was humidified, and that exten- 
sive tests had shown their regain in the picker room 
to stay between 514 and 7 per cent, and he felt that 
the ordinary practice of setting back laps weighing 
outside the usual tolerance limits was sufficient under 
the circumstances. He stated, however, in answer to 
Mr. Rogers, that if this supply of card room air were 
cut off, he would have considerably more variation in 
his picker room. 

“We control and humidify,” reported Mr. Rogers. 
“We do not regulate the laps by the regain indicator, 
but hold our humidity at a constant regain of 74 per 
cent.” 

J. A. Bone, overseer of carding, Lanett Mill, next 
reported, stating that they use the Aldrich regain in- 
dicator, and giving about the same information on the 
subject as he reported at the Montgomery meeting, the 
report of which will be found on page 618 of this is- 
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sue. “We get very good results,” said Mr. Bone. 
“Since we have been using it, we find our numbers run 
evener, and we have less variation. I as carder have 
less changing of draft gears. I used to change once 
or twice a day, but in the five months we have been 
using this instrument, I think I’ve changed only twice. 
Our beam weights, which used to vary as much as 18 
pounds, now never go over 7 or 8 and seldom more than 
3 or 4 pounds.” 

J. C. Edwards, superintendent, Martha Mill, was 
another who said he is using this method, and ex- 
plained its operation. (This is the system which was 
described in the August, 1929, issue of CoTTON. A 
copy of this story will be sent to those requesting it.) 
Briefly, the instrument is a form of scale. On the 
beam of the scale is placed a piece of cotton of pre- 
determined weight, say 200 grains bone dry, and the 
scale or instrument is so calibrated that even a slight 
change in the moisture content of this piece of cot- 
ton is indicated by the scale pointer on a quadrant 
dial. A similar quadrant is placed on the picker lap 
scale. The weight of the lap when it carries the de- 
sired regain is determined, and the instrument set 
so that, with this desired amount of moisture in the 
cotton on the scale, the pointer will move to the de- 
sired Figure, say 6, on the quadrant. The picker ten- 
der is instructed to weigh the finisher laps to the fig- 
ure on the picker scale quadrant corresponding to that 
indicated by the pointer on the regain instrument. In 
this way, correction is made for a variation of the 
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relative amount of cotton and moisture in the lap. 

Contrary to Mr. Elliott’s experience, Mr. Edwards 
said he had seen the regain in the picker room jump 
from 5 to 8% per cent suddenly; and that this system 
enables him to correct for the increased amount of 
moisture and the consequent decrease in amount of 
actual cotton occasioned by such a change in the re- 
gain condition. A question was asked as to what hap- 
pened when these laps got into the card room. A. E. 
Massey, general superintendent, Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, explained that the wegiht of the 
roving is likewise corrected; Mr. Edwards adding that 
he makes four laboratory checks a day on this. 

There were some inquiries here as to whether the 
200-grain sample of cotton used in the indicator would 
remain accurate and sensitive. Mr. Edwards explained 
that checks in the laboratory on the moisture con- 
tent of this against the actual moisture in a sample 
of the lap had verified its accuracy. He said they 
change the cotton element in the indicator once a 
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month, R, A. Butler, technical superintendent, report- 
ing that after that length of time and exposure, it 
might lose its sensitiveness. 

V. J. Thompson, superintendent, Manchester Cot- 
ton Mills, reported satisfactory experience with this 
method. H. S. Busby, director, textile school, Geor- 
gia Tech, pointed out the probability of instrumental 
error in equipment of this kind, and indicated it as 
his opinion that the hygrometric or general atmos- 
pheric control method is more accurate. 

Mr. Bone told of a recent discussion concerning the 
advisability of stacking laps or roving and the prob- 
ability of their losing weight. He said he had saved 
some laps for a month, keeping them in the same tem- 
perature and room condition, and found that they 
checked very closely with day-old laps, though he knew 
the indicator had shown a number of fluctuations in 
the meantime. He said that after a month he has 
taken the cotton element from the indicator and 
checked it in the laboratory against the cotton in the 
lap, and found them very close together. 

Mr. Hames made further inquiries concerning Mr. 
Rogers’ method of control in the picker room. This 
room is one in which there is no dust room connec- 
tion, the air being re-circulated in each picker. Mr. 
Rogers explained, in answer to a question, that he 
keeps the regain up to 7% per cent, but that he has 
no means of de-humidification. However, he said, “we 
notice that the humidifiers run when it is raining so 
we still have to supply some moisture.” 

In answer to a question from A. E. Massey, Mr. 
Rogers said he had not as yet run this method on new- 
crop cotton. 


Picker Grid Settings and Waste. 


The next question was, “Discuss picker drafts and 
grid settings with relation to waste on cards. That 
is, what is your experience by closing up the grids, 
and doing most of the cleaning on the cards? What 
percentage of total waste, if any, has been saved using 
this method, and what effect does the heavy cleaning 
have on cards? What special settings on cards, if 
any, have been used?” 

J. C. Edwards stated he had submitted this ques- 
tion because tests had shown that when closing up the 
picker grid bars, he had gotten about the same total 
waste through the cards; and he wanted the consen- 
sus of opinion as to where the cleaning should be done. 
Mr. Rogers said, “it has been my observation in the 
last few years that everybody has attempted to take 
more out in the opening and picking, and less in the 
carding.” A show of hands in response to a question 
from him indicated that it had been general practice 
within the past few years to increase the amount of 
opening and cleaning equipment. 

H. T. Woodyard of LaFayette, reported getting out 
about 6 per cent in the picker room, and 21% per cent 
on the cards, closing up the grids. Responding to Mr. 
Jones, he said he sets his grid bars 14-inch at the top 
and gradually closes them to a point where they will 
not rub. 

V. J. Thompson, superintendent, Manchester. Cot- 
ton Mills, reported the following waste percentages, 
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starting with 1,629 pounds—three bales—of cotton: 





I a tds atin aay sailed 4.97% 
Parte Vereen NONE oo-. 652 ccsscisnce 47 
ol Pe Re eee a ree 74 
ee ee 2 eee 64 
RR ee a er, Oe ol 
Breaker Picker (double beater) -___-_-- .74 
go Tk | EE rt ee .69 
oo ENR he.” SSSR ei ee 55 
TOTAL through Pickers --..----------- 10.11 
EE Le RN TER BE 1.70 
© EA EASE SANE ANP st IS are 1.52 
13.33 


Mr. Thompson said this was a test on three bales of 
Y%g-inch, one bale Strict Low, one Middling, and one 
Strict Middling. He cards 22 pounds per hour, with 
standard flat speeds, strips with roll three times a day. 
On his Buckley beater, the setting of the feed roll to 
the beater is 14-inch, and, on the Kirschner beater, 14- 
inch. All grids are set 5/16-inch at front, going grad- 
ually to 34-inch at the bottom. 

Mr. Thompson reported that his card strips run 
very close to the figures given regularly; he sets as 
close as possible without rubbing, and sells his strips 
for not better than No. 2. He said he has grid bars 
in his vertical opener, and does not use oil on his cot- 
ton. D. D. Towers said his strips run between 2.10 





J. W. Hames, past general chairman, and Frank K. Petrea, 
vice general chairman. 

and 2.25, and Mr. Rogers reported about 4.00 per cent, 

explaining that they re-work their strips. 

Mr. Rogers interpreted the question to mean 
whether any spinnable stock could be saved by clos- 
ing up in the picker room, and putting the burden on 
the cards, and the inquirer, Mr. Edwards, said this 
was the correct interpretation. Mr. Thompson said, 
“the reason we take it out as much as possible in the 
picker room is we have to card too heavy, and we try 
to do all we can to take work off of the cards.” 


R. S. Steele said that it has been his experience 
that it is better to do all cleaning possible in the open- 
ing and picking, even though he does not card heavily. 
Tests mentioned by H. S. Busby as to the percentage 
of staple left in cotton after cleaning likewise indi- 
cated that the earlier the cleaning is done, the better. 
Mr. Busby referred to two methods of sorting fibers 
in cotton, to determine the percentage of each fiber 
length in a sample. He said that a method requiring 
about five hours could be secured for about $75.00; 
but for $400.00, an equipment to do this in about twen- 
ty minutes could be secured. 

In connection with this discussion, G. S. Jones said 
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that once “I had an idea I was not getting enough 
cleaning on the finisher, and experimented with sev- 
eral different settings. When I closed the setting 
I got more fine trash from the finisher picker, but I 
seemed to get more short lint in the card fly.” He 
said he likes a setting of 14-inch at the top and 34-inch 
at the bottom, very close between the bars.” 

There was some discussion on fan speeds, and Mr. 
Rogers declared this to be a point well worth experi- 
mentation. In this connection, Mr. Elliott said that 
of course conditions vary, depending upon the lay-out, 
but suggested that any man might try an experiment 
on fan speed by holding a piece of cotton about three 
inches from the grid bars. He said if it is sucked in, 
the fan speed can be cut down. 

The next question asked for experiences with me- 
tallic card clothing. Only one mill man reported, 
briefly, stating that he has found a reduction in the 
stripping, as he strips the one card he has so equipped 
only once a week, with a vacuum stripper. Director 
Busby of the textile school reported an installation 
which had been run mostly on 54-inch to 34-inch cot- 
ton. He said they had been able to card this on the 
metallic clothing whereas it was not possible with the 
regular wire clothing. He said the settings were prac- 
tically the same as those used with the regular cloth- 
ing. 

Straight Wire Clothing for Cards. 


The next subject was the use of straight wire cloth- 
ing on cards, and there was an extended discussion on 
this. The secretary first read a report submitted by 
an absent member, as follows: 

In our experience with straight wire card clothing, 
we find no difference in the running of the frames, or 
spinning quality, or breaking strength of the yarn, 
but there are several other points which must be con- 
sidered. These may be listed as advantageous and 
disadvantageous, as follows: 

“Under the head of advantageous features, we find 
that the straight wire eliminates 80 per cent of the 
time lost by stripping; it eliminates 85 per cent of 
the cylinder and doffer strips, and 50 per cent of the 
time lost by grinding. There is increased production 
and decreased waste, and a slightly decreased labor 
cost. 

“As to the disadvantageous features, these are: 
cylinder and doffer strips lowered in grade. Flat 
strips a little heavier. More fly, making the cards 
harder to keep clean. Bruised clothing is much hard- 
er to straighten up; we are unable to straighten in 
some cases where regular clothing could have been re- 
paired.” 

V. E. McDowell of the Eagle & Phenix Mills re- 
ported next, stating they have put straight wire cloth- 
ing on 19 cards. “We have saved in the cost of strip- 
ping and grinding. On the cards, we found that the 
sliver became heavier, and we had to cut down on the 
draft gears; the evenness of the roving was improved. 
We ran three ends from each card through on the same 
head of drawing. The work was evener all the way 
through, until we got to the speeder, where we could 
tell very little difference. I noticed more fly around 
the cards and drawings. We have the straight wire 
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ONG DRAFT spinning, revolving top clear- 
ers, cork rolls, construction of spinning 
bands, large package spinning, individual and 
group drive— 
These were some of the subjects discussed 
in the session on the spinning room, at this 
meeting. 





on the cylinder and doffer, and strip it once a week. 
We have encountered no trouble in stripping it. We 
strip with an old-style roll when we strip.” 

D. D. Quillian suggested that one of the manufac- 
turers of equipment can provide a special fillet with 
a little hook in the wire that gets down to the founda- 
tion, in stripping the straight wire. 

Mr. “Maddox, overseer of carding at Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, said he had run one card on straight 
wire for a week without stripping, and experienced un- 
usual difficulty in stripping it. He said he had to put 
the roller on seven or eight times, and finally he went 
back to stripping this card three times a week with 
the vacuum stripper as he does the rest of his cards. 
Mr. McDowell said they had some trouble to begin 
with, on some clothing in which the wire had been put 
into the clothing in the wrong way, but that this was 
remedied. 

H. T. Woodyard of LaFayette said he has seven 
cards out of 48 equipped with straight wire. These 
run night and day and he strips every Friday after- 
noon with a vacuum stripper. He said he has less 
cloudy work. Further, he said, in damp weather he 
used to have a lot of loading up, but does not experi- 
ence this trouble on the straight wire. He runs 1 1/16- 
inch cotton. He cards around 85 to 90 pounds a day, 
and grinds the straight wire every 16 days, night and 
day run. 

R. J. Jennings, assistant superintendent, Lanett 
Mill, was asked to report, and said, “We put on six 
cards and made some very extensive tests, and al- 
though the card sliver was heavier, the roving was 
practically the same. We had fly all of the way through. 
By the time we made yarn from the card with the 
straight wire and from the regular wire, there was 
very little difference.” Mr. Jennings submitted the 
following 

Size and Waste Test on Regular Wire Versus 

Straight Wire. 

“This test was run on four cards clothed with 
straight wire and four cards clothed with regular wire 
clothing. The sliver from the straight wire cards and 
from the regular wire cards were run through the 
same drawing frame, the same slubber and the same 
speeder at the same time. After the speeder bobbins 
were sized they were carried to the spinning room 
and were run through the same spinning frame at the 
same time. The bobbins off of the spinning frame 
were sized and broken. The average sizings were: 

Straight Wire Regular Wire 


Cards ls Seis se cts 61.8-grain 60.7-grain 
Cf 67.6-grain 68.4-grain 
scenic 1.74-hank 1.72-hank 
ee 12.44s 12.33. 


. 33S 
(147 lbs. break) (150.7 lb.break) 
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“A waste test was run on the straight wire versus 
regular wire, for 55 hours, on four cards of each. The 
weights were as follows: 


Straight Wire Regular Wire 








Weight of laps -_______- 4119.75 lbs. 4064.75 Ibs. 
Weight of sliver --_____ 3971.50 Ibs. 3912.50 Ibs. 
Weight of cylinder strips 1.75 lbs. 20.25 lbs. 
(stripped (stripped 
1 time) 13 times) 
Weight of flat strips ___- 69.00 lbs. 69.25 Ibs. 
Weight of flyings —-____- 47.25 lbs. 37.00 Ibs. 
Weight of invisible loss_ 30.25 Ibs. 25.75 Ibs. 
TOTAL weight of waste. 148.25 Ibs. 152.25 Ibs. 


The percentages of the various wastes were: 





Straight Regular 

Wire Wire 
Per cent of cylinder strips __ .0004 49 
Per cent of flat strips —_--__ 1.67 1.70 
Per cent of flyings —- ___--_-_ 1.14 ° ae 
Per cent of invisible loss __- deo .63 
TOTAL per cent of waste___- 3.5404 3.73 


“We then figured the value of the waste, figuring 
strips at 13.61 cents per pound; flyings at 4.00 cents a 
pound; and invisible loss at 3.00 cents a pound, the 
price of card room sweeps. The values were as fol- 








lows: 

Straight Regular 

Wire Wire 

Value of cylinder strips ____ $ .23 $2.75 
Value of flat strips - -__---- 9.39 9.42 
Value of flyings ----------- 1.89 1.48 
Value of invisible loss __-_- .90 By ot 
TOTAL value of waste ___-- $12.41 $14.42 


“Figuring in the cost of waste and the cost of 
putting on the straight wire,” Mr. Jennings conclud- 
ed, “we find that there is an additional cost of 40 cents 
per week a card on the straight wire.” 

Mr. Jones asked if anyone had run any of the yarn 
through into cloth for comparison. Mr. Hames said 
while he had not made the cloth, “I did run it through 
into yarn and black-boarded it, and showed the black- 
board to a number of people not familiar with the two 
yarns, and every time they picked out the yarn from 
the regular wire as being a better grade of yarn, 
freer from neps and smoother.” Mr. Hames submit- 
ted the following additional information: 

“We have found that the stock carded with straight 
wire card clothing shows more neps in the sliver, rov- 
ing and yarn. This is also true of the flat strips. We 
find there is slightly more trash in the strips from the 
straight wire. The following are figures from our 
test as to waste: 


WASTE FIGURES. 








Straight Regular 

Wire Wire 

Droppings from card ___- 1.12% 06% 
Strips from card ___--_--- 4.47% 3.91% 
Invisible Waste __.__---- 56% 56% 
| Makan. Same Pee ae ee 6.15% 5.03% 


“The yarn from the stock which was carded on 
the regular knee wire was 2.09 per cent heavier than 
the stock carded on the straight wire.” ' 
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Card Draft and Doffer Speeds. 


“The next question asked: “What draft do you 
use on your cards? Give the weight of lap. Have 
you ever gone higher or lower, and if so, with what 
results?” 

Most of those responding indicated drafts of 
around 100. C. R. Brumby, superintendent, Cedar- 
town Cotton & Export Co., Cedartown, said he had 
put 52 cards on 120 draft, and was getting good re- 
sults. “We have found an improvement in the even- 
ness since we increased the draft.” He said he light- 
ened the sliver down to 60 grains, and slowed down the 
card, and made a 13-ounce lap instead of a 14-ounce 
lap. 

Mr. Rogers asked Mr. Towers to tell of some ex- 
periments with regard to doffer speeds, pointing out 
that “there is a certain range of speeds below and 
above which you will decrease the breaking strength.” 
Mr. Towers explained that when he was located in 
Texas, a number of mills had made experiments on 
15/16-inch to 1 1/16-inch cotton, “and it developed 
that the maximum strength was secured with between 
8 and 9 revolutions per minute on a regular 27-inch 
doffer, regardless of the weight of sliver. Below and 
above that was a decrease in strength. There is a 
point in there where your doffer speed (the cylinder 
making the standard speed) will give the best 
strength.” 

Mr. Towers said, regarding card drafts, that he 
did not believe 10 points up or down would make any 
difference, A. E. Massey reported that between 112 
and 120 there was practically no difference, and W. 
D. Massey, his overseer of carding, added that in these 
experiments their doffer speed remained at 8% turns. 

A member asked for experiences with changing 
the speed of the card cylinder. Mr. Towers said he 
had tried 173 r.p.m. with no difference in result; and 
Mr. Rogers said he had seen cylinders run from 155 
to 170 r.p.m. with no difference in result. In each 
case the doffer speed was carried up in proportion. 

Mr. Rogers said he had also seen a licker-in speed 
almost doubled with not very much better cleaning. 

The next question was, “Where flat chains are bad- 
ly worn, the usual method is to take out a couple of flats 
on each card, shortening the chain in this manner. 
Have you run into trouble in taking out flats and, later 
on, when new chains had to be bought, found the peri- 
phery or grinding circle changed where flats had been 
taken out to shorten the chain? Which is the better 
method—to buy new chains or take out flats?” 

G. S. Jones said that he had never considered it 
advisable to run, carding heavy, with old chains and 
flats taken out. “It was brought out in a discussion 
last night that chains will not wear evenly on both 
sides, and consequently you have the flats on the worn 
side pulling at a sort of an angle, but of course they 
would be pulling at an angle before you took them 
out,” said Mr. Rogers. 

It was suggested in grinding flats in such condi- 
tion that the roll be set with the flats. 

Mr; Rogers suggested the idea of changing chains 
when the flats are re-clothed, and those present seemed 
to advocate this, when possible. V. E. McDowell ex- 
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plained a method of increasing the pitch on the sprock- 
ets to take up slack in the chain, and it developed that 
the type of sprocket he described is being furnished 
now with cards. Two of the men asked about trouble 
with the ends of flats wearing thinner, where the 
flat sides over the arch, on one side than the other. 
It was stated that some clothers have a special grinder 
to take care of work of this sort. 


Card Stripping Systems. 


The next question called for discussion of card 
stripping systems. V. J. Thompson of Manchester in- 
dicated that he had abandoned the vacuum type for 
the brush, declaring that he could not get the former 
to do satisfactory work, particularly on the doffers. 
He had the double system, with a 3-inch pipe, and 26 
pounds of vacuum. He said he could not get it to 
strip where there would be oil from the comb boxes 
at the edges. G. S. Jones said he had been using a 
vacuum system for ten years, but had never been able 
to make it do all of the work, and Mr: Rogers pointed 
out that it is generally recognized as necessary to use 
a brush in addition to the vacuum a certain number of 
times during the week. 

The overseer of carding from Chicopee Mfg. Corp. 
stated they have 20 cards equipped with the Belger 
continuous stripper. He said the card looks all the 
time as though it had been stripped for 30 to 40 min- 
utes; that there is a little more trash in the sliver, 
less top flat strips. The droppings underneath the 
card are about the same, he said, and the sliver is a 
little bit heavier. 


Revolving Clearers on Drawing. 


“Have you found the revolving clearer on drawing 
better than the stationary type?”—the next question 
—was discussed briefly. The gentleman from Chico- 
pee stated they have the revolving top clearer on draw- 
ing in conjunction with cork rolls on drawing, and have 
no trouble. Mr. Rogers asked if the felt is expensive, 
and Walter B. Dillard, Jr., Peerless Cotton Mills, re- 
plied in the affirmative. Mr. Dillard added that the 
selvages of the felts get oily and must be replaced fre- 
quently; that the felt usually used for clearer cloth 
could not be used here because of its tendency to 
stretch. He said they had not yet attempted to clean 
these felts, but planned to do so later. J. C. Platt, 
agent, Aragon Mills, reported the use of felt in re- 
volving top clearers on drawing for four years with- 
out replacement. 


Spiral Gears and Chain Drive on Roving Frames. 


It was necessary to curtail the carding discussion 
because of lack of time. The final question presented 
asked for experience with spiral gear drive on draw- 
ing and roving frames. Mr. Haire, of Piedmont Cot- 
ton Mills, said he had tried the spiral gear in the rov- 
ing frame horse-head, and likes it, as it takes out a 
lot of back-lash and makes the frames run much stead- 
ier. J. C. Lanham, of the Standard Cotton Mills, said 
he had about three years’ experience with spiral heli- 
cal gears on roving frames, and was pleased with them. 

Mr. Rogers asked for experiences with the new 
chain drive compound for roving frames. Homer Car- 
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ter, of Opelika, said they have one frame so equipped, 
and would like to have it on all of the frames. He said 
it gives smoothness of running with less vibration. 
Mr. Lanham of Cedartown likewise reported satisfac- 
tory experience with it. G. S. Jones said he had ap- 
plied it on a 1911 model intermediate on which he had 
not been able to keep a swinging gear and horse-head 
gear. “We put that chain drive from the jack shaft 
to the back bobbin shaft, and I haven’t had a gear 
broken in two years. Another man also said it re- 
duced breakage. No one present had tried the spiral 
gear on drawing, though several indicated their in- 
tention of doing so. 


The Spinning Discussion 


A questionnaire of spinning questions formed the 
basis of the afternoon session, which followed the 
usual Dutch luncheon. At the luncheon, Walter C. 
Taylor spoke briefly concerning The Arkwrights, Inc., 
of which he is secretary. In a brief business session, 
E. H. Rogers was elected as a member of the execu- 
tive committee for 214 years, to succeed himself, his 
previous term having expired. 

The spinning discussion was conducted by D. D. 
Towers, superintendent, Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, 
Ga. The first question asked for a discussion of the 
revolving top clearer versus the stationary type on 
spinning. 


Revolving Top Clearers in Spinning. 


R. L. Zachry, assistant superintendent, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, reported first on this, stating that, “we 
have some revolving top clearers we are using on osna- 
burg spinning, with cork rolls, and we like them very 
well. We also have the bunchless cleaners. We find 
there is so much less clearer picking to do on this 
waste work, and where we have the bunchless cleaner 
and the cork roll.” He described the bunchless cleaner 
as a cleaner which travels on an overhead track and 
has a fan which blows down. 

Mr. Towers asked if the top clearer revolved only 
on the front roll, and if so what was used on the back 
rolls. Mr. Zachry explained that the revolving clearer 
works only in front; that the bunchless cleaner takes 
care of the rest. 

Contrary to his experience on the osnaburg stock 
with the cork roll lay-out, Mr. Zachry said they had 
revolving top clearers on some leather rolls that were 
roughening up the cots and causing the life of the rolls 
to be shortened. He explained, though, that on this 
work a heavier clearer is used, with a heavier rod and 
a heavier wood, and that he felt this was largely re- 
sponsible for the difficulty. He later stated that where 
on the long draft leather rolls, there were six ends to 
the cap bar and the clearer weighed 24% ounces, on 
the osnaburg with the cork roll, the clearer weighed 
17 ounces and covered eight spindles. 

As to the clearers on osnaburgs, Mr. Towers asked 
Mr. Zachry how often he picks them, and Mr. Zachry 
said once a week, whereas with regular stationary 
clearers it would be necessary to pick about six times 
a day on this work. J. W. Hames reported that on 
part of his spinning, he has revolving clearers, and 

(Continued on page 684.) 
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Monrcoomerr MEETING 
Covers Carding aad Spinning 


NUMBER of practi- 
cal subjects relat- 
ing to carding and spin- 
ning constituted the pro- 
gram of a meeting held in 


Louisiana started the year’s discussion 
meetings in the South with this meeting at ..4 splaibae, ind t think 
Montgomery. Oil spraying, moisture content yr overseer of carding, 
in laps, licker-in speeds, straight wire clothing, wr, Williams, and our 


warp. We find that it re- 
duces the lint in carding 


Montgomery, Ala., on Fri- doffer speeds, drawing roll speeds, feed plate overseer of spinning, Mr. 
day, February 28th, by the __ settings, break draft on fly frames, conditioning Davis, who are here, will 
Alabama - Mississippi - _ filling, sloughy filling, filling wind for warp, bear me out in this. 


Louisiana Division of the break draft in spinning, cork rolls in carding 
Southern Texile Associa- and spinning, roving bobbin cleaning machines 
tion. Superintendents and __shese are some of the subjects which were 
department heads repre- covered by practical men, whose ideas are ac- 
curately reported in the accompanying story. 


senting mills in the states 
named were in attendance 
and participated in the dis- 
cussion. D. S. Cook, agent, Pepperell Manufacturing 
Co., Opelika, Ala., presided as chairman of the divi- 
sion; and R. J. Jennings, assistant superintendent, 
Lanett Mill Division of West Point Mfg. Co., conducted 
the morning session on carding with W. C. Ryckman, 
superintendent, Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., 
leading the spinning discussion in the afternoon. 


The Discussion on Carding 


After the preliminaries of opening, Mr. Cook 
turned the meeting over to R. J. Jennings, who be- 
gan the discussion of the carding subjects, based upon 
a prepared questionnaire. The first question called 
for discussion on experiences with spraying oil on cot- 
ton preparatory to carding, and the question read: 
“State your experience with oil spraying on cotton, 
and for what particular reason do you use it?” 


Spraying Oil on Raw Cotton. 


W. C. Ryckman, and Robert B. Horsley, superin- 
tendent, West Boylston Mfg. Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
when called upon, both reported that their experience 
with the oil spraying method had been several years 
ago; that at the time it had not been successful, due 
mainly to the mode of application, which did not per- 
mit the oil to be distributed equably throughout the 
cotton. ° They both stated, however, that their under- 
standing was that since that time the method and 
principle of application had been changed to a more 
successful method, and that they had been told a num- 
ber of mills were using the idea with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Mr. Cook, agent at Opelika, gave a more thorough 
report on the matter. He said that his original ex- 
perience was similar to the others reported; that to 
begin with he was not able to get a proper distribution 
of the oil. “Later on,” he said, “we found a system 
that did atomize the oil and spray it on, and so we 
made another installation and since that time we find 
that has been very satisfactory. This is on short %- 


“T have heard some dis- 
cussion that the oil adds a 
certain amount of weight 
to the cotton, meaning that 
you get that additional 
weight in oil and not in 
cotton,” Mr. Cook contin- 
ued, “and that consequently you have to lighten your 
work. We have not had it in sufficiently long to test 
this, but we are satisfied with it even if we did not 
get any extra weight. Our experience has been so sat- 
isfactory that we are satisfied with it from the stand- 
point of the reduction in lint and the good running 
qualities of this short cotton. By the next meeting I 
hope we will have some definite figures to give you.” 
Answering a question from Mr. Ryckman, Mr. Cook 
said that his work is white, not dyed, and asked his 
overseer of carding, Mr. Williams, to speak on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Williams said the system had been put in 
about a year ago, and that so far as the cleaning on 
the card was concerned, he could tell no difference; 
that it does reduce the lint. “Some months ago,” he 
said, “our oil gave out, and we could certainly tell the 
difference in the dust in the room.” 

Mr. Ryckman asked about the effect on breaking 
strength. Mr. Cook replied, “We didn’t notice any dif- 
ference. As stated, we have not made sufficient tests 
to get any definite figures on breaking strength or the 
effect on the numbers. I was just speaking from the 
standpoint of cleanliness and the better running qual- 
ities of the work. 

Joe Jennings, assistant superintendent, Fairfax 
Mill, reported their experience had shown that with 
the oil there are fewer ends down. Mr. Cook said in 
this regard that they had changed spinning, at about 
the same time, and had no basis for determining the 
effect along this line. Answering Mr. Ryckman, Mr. 
Davis, overseer of spinning at Pepperell, said they 
could tell no difference in the amount of droppings on 
the thread boards in spinning, since using the oil. 


No Experience on One-Process Picking. 


The next question slated for discussion called for 
experience with the one-process type of picker. No 
mill man present, however, indicated experience with 
it, and Edwin Howard, representative of a manufac- 
turer of this equipment, was called upon. Mr. How- 
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ard stated briefly that their experience with the sys- 
tem had shown it as practical to retain the evenness 
of lap to within 14-ounce to the yard either way; that 
the mills in which the picker had been installed all 
reported favorably upon it. After his statement, the 
chairman went along to the next question, which read: 

“In making a 13-ounce lap 50 yards long on a fin- 
isher picker in seven minutes, would you get clearer 
and better laps by making the lap in 10 or 12 min- 
utes?” 









D. S. COOK, agent, Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., chair- 
man of the Ala.-Miss.-La. Divi- 


sion, in charge of the meeting at 





Montgomery. 


G. W. Lehman, overseer of carding, Merrimack 
Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., expressed the opinion that 
to change “would make a better lap as it would have 
a tendency to throw the cotton on the screens more 
regularly.” J. A. Bone, overseer of carding, Lanett 
Mill, said, “it depends on the speed. I would think 
that the beater speeds and drafts would have a great 
deal to do with it. You get a lot of fine dust on the 
cages, but if you cut the speed of the fans and beater, 
I do not know what effect it would have. If you got 
the speeds up I think you would have more cleaning.” 

“I imagine this question refers entirely to a uni- 
form speed. If you are getting a 13-ounce lap 50 
yards long in seven minutes, if you increased the speed 
of the lap you do not change any other speeds. It is 
simply a question of increasing the knock-off just 
enough,” said Mr. Ryckman. 

“T should think you would get a better lap in eleven 
minutes than you got in seven,” responded C. P. 
Tisdale, overseer of carding, West Boylston Mfg. Co., 
when called upon. 


Correcting Lap Weights for Moisture. 


“What method do you use in correcting the weight 
of laps, and what results do you obtain as to the ac- 
curateness of your numbers?” was the next question 
put up for discussion by Mr. Jennings. 

J. A. Bone, overseer of carding at Lanett, reported 
in answer to this question that he has the Aldrich 
method of indicating moisture content, and has been 
using it for the last three or four months, and “we 
find that we get much evener numbers, and that we 
have less variation in our beam weights. The work 
is evener and we have less laps to set back.” Asked 
to describe the method referred to, Mr. Bone explained 
that it is an indicator which shows on a quadrant. the 
percentage of regain existing in a piece of loose cot- 
ton that is hung on one end of a calibrated scale lo- 
cated in the picker room. To correspond to the quad- 
rant on which variations in the amount of moisture 
in this sample of cotton are indicated, there is a sim- 
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ilar quadrant placed over a portion of the dial of the 
picker lap scale. Mr. Bone pointed out that the regain 
in the piece of cotton will represent practically the 
regain in the lap in process. If the pointer on the in- 
strument points to 7, the picker hand is instructed to 
weigh laps to within the allowed variations of 7 on 
the quadrant on the picker scale. Thus, he explained, 
the lap weight is adjusted to allow for moisture vari- 
ation as it is indicated in the weight of the piece of 
cotton on the instrument. (A complete description of 
this instrument was published in the August, 1929, is- 
sue of COTTON, and copies of it will be furnished to 
those requesting them.) 

As to further experiences, in securing even picker 
lap weights, G. W. Lehman reported that at Merrimack 
they have no way except to open the cotton up well 
in a good warehouse which they have. J. T. Phillips, 
superintendent, Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., 
reported the use of humidifiers in the picker room. 

“We use a hygrometer to determine the relative 
humidity in the picker room,” reported Robert B. 
Horsley, of West Boylston, “and we have a chart that 
shows the weight of the lap, actual cotton plus mois- 
ture content, at the different relative humidities, and 
we have found this to be fairly satisfactory.” 

J. M. Glass, overseer of carding, Shawmut Mill, 
said, “we have the same thing that Mr. Horsley has. 
We read our hygrometers every hour, and if the lap 
changes as much as two ounces, we change our scales. 
We hardly ever have to change a draft gear now to 
hold our weights.” 





Left, W. C. Ryckman, who conducted the afternoon spin- 
ning discussion; right, R. J. Jennings, who led the carding 
discussion in the morning. 

Mr. Rowell, of the Saratoga-Victory Mills at Al- 
bertville, Ala., said they try to hold the relative hu- 
midity in the picker room to around 40 to 45 per cent; 
and that in doing so they have little difficulty in hold- 
ing their numbers. 

Referring back to the method he described, Mr. 
Bone said that he could start up a picker room that 
had been shut down, and take the reading of the in- 
strument after about thirty minutes and check it 
against the actual regain in the cotton in process and 
it would not be off more than 1% of one per cent. 

Mr. Ryckman of New Orleans said he had installed 
one of these indicating instruments, but that he also 
has complete humidification in the picker room which 
renders the instrument useless except for the pur- 
poses of observation. He said he strives to secure sev- 
en per cent regain with humidifiers in the picker room. 
Mr. Bone replied to a question by saying he uses no 
humidification in the picker room in conjunction with 
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his instrument. He expressed the opinion that it is 
best “to clean the cotton as dry as possible”. 


Changing the Speed of Licker-In. 


“On your class of work, what licker-in speed have 
you found will give you the best results, as far as 
cleanliness is concerned? Where the licker-in speed 
has been increased what effect has it had on the break- 
ing strength of the yarn?” This was the next ques- 
tion presented by the chairman. It had been submit- 
ted by Mr. Cook. 


In explaining the question, Mr. Cook said, “Our 
speed was too slow. We are on white work, short 
staple, 1314s to 22s warp, and we had a licker-in speed 
of 406 r.p.m., which was too slow. We jumped it up 
to 500 revolutions, and we have not completed our 
tests, and that is the reason I asked the question. In 
the droppings under the licker-in we notice consider- 
ably less of the long fly and more of the short stuff, 
and we have some cleaner web on 
the front and get cleaner work. Our 
tests to determine whether or not 
there is any increase or decrease in 
breaking strength are not complete, 
but I know of one man who has 
tried this change, and he got the 
same results as to fly and droppings 
and cleaner cloth, and he also tells 
us that absolutely there is no ef- 
fect on the breaking strength at 
500 revolutions.” 

Asked concerning other 
changes, Mr. Williams, overseer of carding at Mr. 
Cook’s mill, reported that there was no change made 
except in the speed of the licker-in. 

Horley Davis of the Sunset Textile Mills reported 
here that they had changed the licker-in speed in an 
effort to get a cleaner sliver, and that they too got less 
long fibers and more short fibers out, but that at the 
same time he had changed several other speeds and 
some settings. 

Mr. Bowles, overseer of carding at Fairfax, said 
they run a licker-in speed of 445 r.p.m., but that to 
better strength they had changed the feed plate set- 
ting from a 10 to a 15. 

“The settings and the condition of the wire have 
everything to do with the cleanliness of the work,” 
said J. A. Bone. “Your speeds figure in, too, but to 
change the speed a few revolutions if you do not have 
the other conditions right is not going to help much.” 

“We have made no change in the speed of the 
licker-in,” said Mr. Ryckman, “but I have listened here 
to one man who changed from 400 to 500 r.p.m., and 
got considerable difference in the droppings, and an- 
other man said the same thing. In my opinion,- no 
matter what speed you change to, if your feed plate 
setting is different from the other fellow’s your re- 
sults will be different. To my mind the setting of the 
feed plate has more to do with the cleanliness than a 
change of a few revolutions of your licker-in speed.” 

Here J. A. Bone told of an interesting experience. 
He said that once he found one card on which the 


J. A. Bone. 
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mote knife brackets were broken, and that this card 
was taking out more motes and loose fiber than any 
card on the line. He said he had a visitor from an- 
other mill, and showed him the droppings from this 
card, and was told that the mote knife settings on this 
card were correct then he explained the situation to 
the man, told him that there were no mote knives at 
all working on that card! He added, however, that 
he did not change the rest of his cards to operate on 
this basis. 


Experiences With Straight Wire Clothing. 


“What has been your experience with straight 
tooth card clothing?” was the next question, which de- 
veloped several reports on this new type of clothing 
which does not have a knee in the wire. G. W. Leh- 
man, overseer of carding at Merrimack, was the first 
to respond. 

“We have one card,” he said, “and we tested it and 
kept the weight of it and carried it through and broke 
it and weighed the waste. We 
found that the straight tooth card 
clothing did not give us as good 
results as the regular card clothing. 
The yarn was a little weaker. We 
are making 29s and 30s, and it 
would break two pounds less and 
was a lot dirtier.” 

“‘We made several tests covering 
a period of eight months on four 
cards,” reported J. L. Bowles, over- 
seer of carding at Fairfax. “The 
only advantage we could find was in 
less stripping and less grinding. We card 140 pounds 
a week and stripped them once a week, and did not 
have to grind but every several weeks.” 


“We tried six cards,” reported R. J. Jennings, “and 
ran some very extensive tests, and we found that by 
stripping every 100 hours, as was recommended by 
the manufacturers, the cloth would show up dirty, but 
stripping every 40 or 50 hours we couldn’t see any 
difference. It was stated by the manufacturers that 
you could increase the weight of the sliver, which 
means that you keep more short fibers in the sliver 
and that you would have to lighten up. We found that 
in weighing the sliver from the card it did weigh two 
to four grains heavier, and on the drawing and slub- 
bers it still weighed heavier, but by the time we got 
the work to the speeders, it was practically the same 
weight as the regular work, showing that although we 
kept it in it dropped out. You can run a great deal 
longer without stripping and when you take the strip- 
pings out you do not have any waste at all, and this 
isn’t worth much. As far as the breaking strength, 
evenness of the roving and yarn, etc., we could not 
see any difference.” 

A member inquired as to the reason less stripping 
and less grinding are necessary with this type of 
clothing, and it was explained that the wire is perfect- 
ly straight coming out of the foundation, and has no 
knee in it, as does regular wire, and therefore has no 
tendency to retain the waste and short fiber taken out 
of the cotton. 


J. R. Federline, Jr. 
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C. H. Cole, manager, Opp and Micolas Cotton Mills, 
Opp, Ala., was next called on. He said that his first 
cylinder was not as he had ordered, that there was a 
lot of variation in the surface after it had been put 
on, and it was later discovered that the wire came 
straight out from the foundation instead of being 
bent in the foundation. After making a change to 
the correct type, he said they could notice that the 
strips looked cleaner, and that they concluded the short 
fibers were going on further. 

R. W. Jennings, superintendent, Lanett Mill, re- 
ported that considering the matter from the differ- 
ence in the value of waste, etc., he had determined a 
difference of 50 cents per week per card additional 
cost in running the straight wire clothing. 


Speeding Up the Doffer. 


Frank G. North, of Atlanta, stated here that while 
he could not discuss the subject technically, he had 
recently visited a large mill which had complete equip- 
ment of straight wire card clothing, on several hun- 
dred cards, and seemed to be pleased with it. 

G. W. Lehman here asked for 
discussion on metallic clothing, but 
no one present indicated experience 
with it. 

The next question was, “Will 
speeding up the doffer without any 
other change on the card or the lap 
increase the breaking strength, and 
will the sliver be cleaner or contain 
more foreign matter?” 

“We speeded up from 11 to 14 
r.p.m., on heavy work, trying to 
get out of a night line,” said J. M. 
Glass of Shawmut, “and we could not tell any differ- 
ence in the looks of the sliver, but when it came to the 
breaking strength, it showed a decrease of about six 
per cent.” 

“We increased our doffer speed, but could not tell 
any difference in the breaking strength or the clean- 
ing,” reported Mr. Speigner of Buck Creek Mills. 

“I do not think it would be a good policy,” said 
G. W. Lehman. “I do not believe it would make the 
sliver cleaner, and I believe that it would be injurious 
to the breaking strength.” 


What Is Light, Quick Carding? 


The next question asked, “What is light, quick 
carding?” and C. P. Tisdale said his opinion is a light 
lap and a high doffer speed. Mr. Ryckman said that 
between heavy carding and fast speed, and heavy card- 
ing and slow speed, he could not tell any difference in 
the evenness of the work. 

“Would you get better work if you lightened the 
lap, and let the card sliver remain the same weight, 
and speed up the card?” was next asked. “I should 
think not,” replied Mr. Glass. “If you lighten the lap 
you must change the draft and get the sliver back to 
what it did weigh.” Mr. Bone said, “I cannot see where 
you would get any benefit unless you changed the 
speed of the licker-in and cylinder. You might do that. 
But if you are making the same sliver and lighten the 
lap at the same speed you will beat the same number 
of fibers per minute.” Mr. Nichols agreed that there 
would be no benefit to be derived from the change. 


C. H. Cole. 
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Setting of the Feed Plate to Licker-In. 


“Which will give the greater breaking strength— 
a close or a wide setting of the feed plate to the licker- 
in?” was the next question. 


Mr. Glass reported that he had tried three set- 
tings, from 12 to 29, and could tell no difference in 
this regard. “We set close,” said G. W. Lehman, “be- 
cause we feel like if you get too far away you will get 
bunches. We run %-inch cotton.” 


With regard to Low Middling and Middling, 7% 
and 15/16-inch cotton, Mr. Ryckman said he had in- 
quired of some machine makers on this point, and 
they had advised him that it was a matter of the sta- 
ple of cotton; that long staple cotton permitted you to 
open up, whereas you close up on short staple. He 
said then that they gave a range of from 7 to 15, de- 
pending on the staple. 


Joe Jennings reported that on 7%%-inch cotton for 
15s, at Fairfax, they had changed from a 10 to a 15 
and got a slightly better breaking strength. 

The next question asked for ex- 
periences as to the best speed for 
the front roll on drawing. Mr. 
Bone and Mr. Jennings said that 
coming from 390 and 400 down to 
300 had been a help, and Mr. Jen- 
nings read here a report in the 
Southern Textile Association Book 
of Proceedings from a man who 
said that by reducing from 360 to 
230 r.p.m. he had noticed that the 
work on slubbers, and speeders, ran 
better. C. C. Cobb, superintendent, 
Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva, Ala., said that whether 
a frame was old or new made a difference; he said he 
is running 300 r.p.m., and would like 275 better if he 
could use it and keep up. He explained that the higher 
the roll speed, the higher the rolls will jump, causing 
more cut drawing. 

“We run 250 r.p.m.,” said Odis E. Stevens, gen- 
eral manager, Saratoga-Victory Mills, “and I am 
thinking of cutting it to 225, and would like to know 
if this would give an improvement.” 

Mr. Ryckman said that such a change would not 
make any difference; that a difference of 25 r.p.m. 
would have no effect. He said he had made tests on 
speeds ranging from 385 to 192, and had found no dif- 
ference in the evenness of the sliver. 

J. A. Bone here asked for discussion on spiral gears 
on drawing, but no one indicated experience with 
them. 


V. W. Lovill. 


Break Draft on Fly Frames. 

“How much break draft have you on slubbers, in- 
termediates, and speeders? Will more break draft 
give you a more even yarn and greater breaking 
strength?” This was the next question. 

Mr. Tisdale reported first, stating that he had ex- 
perimented with 1.20, 1.26 and 1.41, on 23s, and a 
total draft of 4.25, on the slubbers. He said that, if 
anything, the 1.41 produced a lower break than any 
of the others. 

“My idea about break draft is that the total draft 
will have something to do with it,” declared Mr. Bone. 
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“The amount of stock will also affect it. I would 
think that the coarser the stock and the greater the 
draft, the more advisable it would be to have a great- 
er break draft.” Mr. Bone said there were several 
ideas as to just what the break draft is, but it was 
decided that reference was to the first draft affect- 
ing the roving or sliver, or the draft between the back 
and middle rolls. 

Joe Jennings expressed the opinion that the 
amount of twist in the roving will have an effect on 
the break draft since, with the exception of the slub- 
bers, the break draft must pull this twist out. 

“If your total draft is very high, your break draft 
ought to be increased,” said Mr. Ryckman. He showed 
that with a break draft of 1.10, and a total draft of 
7.00, the other draft on the machine would be 5.90, 
whereas with a total draft of 4.00 the remaining draft 
would be 2.90. “Therefore,” he said, “I should think 
that the break draft has to be determined not only by 
the twist, but also by the total draft you are using.” 

“Do you consider it wise for the 
card room to accumulate a stock of 
roving in excess of what the spin- 
ning room actually requires,” was 
next asked. Mr. Glass, overseer of 
carding at Shawmut, declared that 
this was not wise, because “the 
more you handle the roving the 
worse it will run.” John Hampton, 
overseer of spinning at Fairfax, 
said that he prefers to get his rov- 
ing fresh from the card room. He 
said he allows only one layer of 
roving on top of the creels of the spinning frames, 
because this makes it easier to regulate the numbers. 
If it is stacked up, and a rainy spell comes along, he 
pointed out, it will make a difference in the weights. 


J. L. Bowles. 


Accumulating Stocks of Roving in Card-Room. 


Here Mr. Bone declared that since using the sys- 
tem of lap weight control he had described, that pro- 
vided the bobbins were not stored in a different room 
under different humidity conditions, he had a much 
better control over this factor, and that there was 
less variation, even though the bobbins may be run 
up a week ahead. 

J. L. Bowles, carder at Fairfax, explained that 
when a man is making ten or twelve different hank 
rovings, it is more difficult to prevent carrying some 
ahead. 

“Sometimes you will get more variation from rov- 
ing that stays on the spinning frames than in the card 
room,” declared G. W. Lehman, overseer of carding at 
Merrimack. “I have seen spinning rooms where the 
roving was piled up on top of the creels, and some of 
it would stay there for three months before it was 
used. I think the spinners should have their creels 
cleaned off at least once a week. I like to carry just 
enough roving to be on the safe side.” 

Mr. Bone and Mr. Ryckman both agreed that ex- 
cessive handling damages roving, and declared that it 
should be stacked properly and handled carefully. Mr. 
Ryckman said from his point of view he would prefer 
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carrying just the right amount to keep the mill run- 
hing properly; that if it is properly handled and prop- 
erly stacked, from two to three days’ production is not 
too much. 


Solid or Shell Front Top Rolls. 


The last question prepared on carding pertained to 
solid versus shell top front rolls on roving frames. 
Mr. Lehman expressed the opinion that the shell rolls 
align themselves better with the steel rolls and give a 
closer bite and a better friction. Mr. Lehman here 
asked for discussion of the chain drive compound on 
speeders. 

Mr. Williams of Opelika declared that he has one 
installed on one frame, and likes it. It has given no 
trouble at all, he said, and “I think it is one of the 
best drives I have ever seen. The whole frame starts 
together, and there is less breakage.” 

Asked what he thought about it, Mr. Ryckman said 
he has this type of drive on about 20 frames, and “I 
think anybody who buys any other 
kind simply doesn’t know what he 
is doing. We are now equipping 
all of our frames with it. It means 
a saving in the gearing—I imag- 
ine I save $25.00 a year on each 
frame. There is a big decrease in 
stoppages, and a reduction in the 
labor attached to keeping a frame 
up.” He said there was no appar- 
ent difference in the amount of 
power used. “Our frames are good 
frames, and we have ball-bearing 
shell top rolls, and if I was going ahead further I 
would put in ball bearings on the main bearings. The 
chain drive makes them run much easier than with 
the old compound.” 

Mr. Williams here reported the use of spiral gears 
in the horse-head and carriage, stating that this elim- 
inated a lot of break-downs. This concluded the morn- 
ing discussion, and a “Dutch” luncheon was held at 
the Whitley Hotel, where the members were addressed 
by Judge Sanford, of the Alabama Court of Appeals. 


J. M. Glass. 


The Discussion on Spinning 


At the afternoon session, the discussion was de- 
voted to spinning questions, under the leadership of 
W. C. Ryckman, superintendent, Lane Cotton Mills Co., 
New Orleans. Before starting the discussion, Mr. 
Ryckman paused to pay tribute to the memory of the 
late Oliver G. Murphy, first chairman of the division, 
who had passed away since the previous meeting at 
Birmingham. 

Conditioning Filling to Prevent Kinking. 

The first spinning question asked, “What is the 
best way to condition filling yarn to prevent kinking?” 

D. 8. Cook was the first to reply, stating, “if it was 
possible, I would prefer to condition filling by storing 
it and letting the twist set. I believe that ageing fill- 
ing is the best way, but it is not always possible or 
economical to do this. Then if some quick method is 
required, probably the best is some sort of steaming 
machine where it can be put through quickly, or a con- 
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ditioning room where the air could be conditioned.” 

John Hampton, overseer of spinning, Fairfax 
Mill, was next called upon. He said that at Fairfax 
they do not have to condition the filling but on previ- 
ous jobs he has seen it aged and also seen condition- 
ing rooms, which are good. He referred also to sprink- 
ling the filling, but did not recommend this method. 
He pointed out that in any method, it is necessary to 
take care not to damage the quills. Mr. Cook asked 
those not conditioning their filling how they get along 
without doing it.. C. H. Cole replied that he uses 
friction in the shuttles, and also takes out some twist, 
He replied to a question from Mr. Ryckman by saying 
that he uses his filling yarn right off of the frame, 
without ageing, but that he uses a slack twist. 

“We find that by taking the fill- 
ing into a conditioning room we get 
good results,” said Mr. Gunn. “We 
keep it in the room for about twelve 
hours with a temperature of 105 to 
110 degrees and a relative humidity 
of 90 to 95 per cent. The room is 
heated by steam and the water is 
sprayed in through pipes.” He said 
this temperature and humidity ap- 
parently prevented damage to the 
metal-bushel quills which he uses as 
he had no trouble along that line. 


John Hampton. 


Bobbin Diameter for 2-inch Ring. 


“What diameter warp bobbin barrel is best when 
spinning 13s warp on a 2-inch ring and a 7-inch tra- 
verse?” was the next question. 

One member reported that on a 1%-inch ring, 6%4- 
inch traverse, 13s warp, filling wind, he uses a 34-inch 
bobbin with cone at bottom, and gets a front roll speed 
of 155 r.p.m. Mr. Hampton said on a 21%-inch ring, he 
uses a %-inch cone-shaped bobbin, for 14s, with a 
front roll speed of 160 rpm. J. R. Federline, Jr., 
overseer of spinning, Lanett Mill, reported just hav- 
ing changed from a %-inch to a 15/16-inch bobbin on 
a 24-inch ring, 8-inch traverse, filling wind, on 14s, 
and that he gets less end breakage than with a %-inch 
bobbin. On a 2-inch ring, he said, he uses a 34-inch 
bobbin. 


Bobbin to Prevent Kinking and Sloughing. 


“What is the best kind of bobbin to use to pre- 
vent kinking and sloughing-off?” was next asked. 


John Hampton said that there are a lot of things 
that enter into kinking and sloughing off; that the 
spinner can do a lot of things to prevent it which can 
be offset by the weavers’ putting too much power on 
the loom. He said he prefers the grooved bobbin, 
and that “it has always been my policy to cover the 
filling up enough to keep it from sloughing off.” He 
told of an experience once in a mill when they used a 
chute to convey the filling to the weave room, saying 
they were bothered with sloughed-off filling until they 
eliminated the chute, because the movement of the 
quills in the chute seemed to start the yarn to slough- 
ing. 

J. R. Federline, Jr., reported occasional difficulty 
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with sloughing off on Monday morning after.a cold 
week-end, attributing this to the temperature or hu- 
midity condition of the room. C. E. Davis said that in 
his opinion the lay gear was very important; that if 
the yarn is not laid properly, regardless of whether 
it is covered or not, sloughing off will result. In this 
connection he pointed out that “you do not have 
sloughed-off filling with re-wound bobbin,” because 
the yarn is laid on the bobbin properly. 

Regarding the trouble of sloughing off on Mon- 
day morning, R. J. Jennings said they eliminated this 
largely by having the humidifier man come around on 
Sunday afternoon and turn on the humidifiers for 15 
or 20 minutes, and then again early Monday morning 
before the mill was started. In addition, he said, “we 
go around on Monday morning and 
sprinkle the filling in the boxes, 
wetting it down pretty good. This 
doesn’t hurt anything, and it does 
help to eliminate the sloughing 
off.” 

There was some impromptu dis- 
cussion here as to sloughing off. J. 
T. Phillips said he had found that 
most of his sloughing-off comes at 
the top, and that in his opinion this 
is caused largely by the hesitation 
or dwell of the traverse. He said 
that he did not believe that anybody running spinning 
frames more than 25 years old could prevent this, but 
there were several present who disagreed with him. 
Mr. McLane, of Albertville, said that, “we had trou- 
ble with kinky filling and the yarn sloughing off, but 
we did not lay it to the type of the bobbin. We speed- 
ed up the traverse and heavied up on the traveler and 
took out some twist, and this helped us a great deal.” 

Mr. Ryckman said that in his opinion, the bobbin 
has nothing to do with sloughing off. He related this 
experience: “We found our yarn sloughing off, and 
while I am not an inventor, one of our men conceived 
the idea that if he could get each successive rise of 
the rail to whip over the next one, and then, come down 
and tie it on, he would get what we wanted, and he 
suggested the idea of making a cam with each point 
ig-inch shorter than the one ahead of it. We made 
one for our frames, and it worked like a charm. This 
means that on a three-point cam, one point would be 
11%-inch, the next 1-inch, and so on. I was going to 
be a big man by patenting this, and I wrote to the 
machinery builders about it, and they told me if I 
would look on such-and-such a page in their catalog 
I would find it, what they called a composite cam. It 
was there all of the time but I didn’t know it. It is 
an absolute cure for sloughing off.” 

Filling Wind Versus Warp Wind. 

Someone asked here whether running the traverse 
down fast and up slow or down slow and up fast would 
have anything to do with the sloughing off, and Mr. 
Federline and Mr. Hampton both said that the proper 
way would be down fast and up slow. 

The next question brought up the much-discussed 
subject of filling wind for warp. It read, “Can you 
run filling wind on 30s carded and maintain your 
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breaking strength with less twist than warp wind?” 

John Hampton was an advocate of filling wind, say- 
ing that “I would not go back to the old style warp 
wind for anything if I could help it. I am a strong be- 
liever in filling wind. I can run with less twist and 
get better breaking strength; I can use two to three 
teeth less twist.” He added that his spoolers had in- 
creased from 10 to 16 sides since putting in the filling 
wind. Mr. Lanier, overseer at Shawmut, said he had 
tried filling wind on 7s, but could not get as much 
yardage on the bobbin as with warp wind. 

Mr. Hampton expressed the opinion that filling 
wind caused less weak places in the yarn, which aided 
in the weaving, and pointed out that while it used to 
be a case between overseers of hog-eat-hog, he believed 
that a man in any department of the mill should strive 
to help increase weave room production and weave 
room quality. 

Mr. Miller asked if Mr. Hampton had tested the 
strength of the yarn throughout the entire bobbin and 
taken the average. Mr. 
Hampton said he had 
found little difference 
throughout, and, while 
up, added that on the 
filling wind, he _ gets 
away from the pull of 
the traveler; that the 
traveler can be more 
easily regulated. 


Another man report- 
ed that his tests had 
shown on filling wind 
that the top half of the bobbin is somewhat weaker. 
Mr. Lanier said in his opinion that when you go to 
filling wind you put on a heavier traveler, which still 
has a pull on the yarn. In his opinion, it is more a 
matter of playing with the lay gear. “If you will 
play with your lay you will get rid of a lot of spooler 
hands and doffers. We have 7s yarn with spoolers 
running eight’ sides, 102 bobins to the side, and 14 
sides on 12s—and this is because we handle the lay.” 

J. R. Federline, Jr., said in connection with filling 
wind: “On warp wind, the greatest tension on the yarn 
is when you are winding on the empty bobbin. You 
of course fit a traveler here just heavy enough to keep 
the ends from pulling down or stretching the yarn. 
Then, as the bobbin fills with yarn, the package be- 
comes larger in diameter, and the distance from the 
guide wire to the ring rail at the top of the traverse 
increases, and the distance from the guide wire to 
the ring rail at the bottom of the traverse decreases. 
The disadvantage here is that when you have the pack- 
age one half full, the balloon is excessive and from the 
half way point until the full package has been wound, 
the tension is not great enough on the yarn. : 

“On the filling wind, however, the fitting of the 
traveler begins at the bottom of the bobbin for say 
114-inch to 2 inches from the bottom, just enough to 
hold the balloon down. After the ring rail has tra- 
versed 114 inches up on its wind, you will find that 
the tension increases from there up to the full pack- 
age. The balloon of the yarn is partially taken care 
of by the short stroke on the traverse. I have found 
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that I can run spinning on filling wind with less twist 
and still maintain my average breaking strength. 

“In running long traverses, with high speeds, the 
greatest pull on the yarn at the bite of the roll, is 
when you start the frame, and the yarn is winding at 
the bottom of the empty bobbin.” 

Mr. Mims of Avondale was called upon. He said 
he had filling wind now, but no experience in changing 
over a job. However, he added, at a mill where he was 
previously they had changed from warp wind to filling 
wind, and his successor had told him that on 21s, they 
run with five teeth less twist, and less ends down. 


Break Draft in Spinning. 


“What break draft is best on spinning, and how 
does it affect the breaking strength of the yarn?” was 
the next question. 

Mr. Hampton said he had made some tests on this, 
on four frames. On one type of frame, he said, he 
could see no difference, but on another type, one with 
double draft, head and 
foot end, he found that 
he got much better 
work with five teeth dif- 
ference in the break 
draft between the back 
and middle rolls than in 
the draft at the head. 
“We used to run a dif- 
ference of 2, and I have 
gone as high as 7. I 
think that the difference 
is due to the twist in 
the roving and the toughness in the cotton. But I 
got better results on this type of frame by using five 
teeth difference.” 

“We get our best results with 1.12,” said J. R. Fe- 
derline, Jr. “I have run it 1.48 with no advantage in 
breaking strength.” 

“Our frames came with 1.05,” reported C. E. Da- 
vis, of Pepperell, “and we have changed some to 1.10 
and some to 1.12, and the 1.12 gives us about two 
pounds better breaking strength.” Mr. Mims said he 
had been having trouble on fine numbers with roving 
lapping around the middle roll, and he had changed 
the. break draft from 1.05 to 1.14, but this had no ef- 
fect on it. He wanted this particular problem dis- 
cussed, but there were no experiences related con- 
cerning it. 





F. D. Williams. 


Cork Rolls in Carding and Spinning. 


“What advantages do we get from cork rolls in 
carding and spinning?” was next asked by the chair- 
man. 

Speaking of the card room rollers, J. L. Bowles, of 
Fairfax, said they now have about two-thirds of the 
card room equipped, and that they have had some in 
over a year, having lost only three rollers. He said 
he could tell no difference in the breaking strength 
or the running of the frames, and that he experiences 
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A ‘Vesting Laboratory 
Jor the “Vextile Mill 


By R. H. Adams 


T THE PRESENT TIME Callaway Mills General Offices 
textile laboratories 
in the United T HIS DISCUSSION of a mill laboratory is 


States are divided general- 


ments, and without using a 
bale or two of cotton be- 
forehand, made them seem 


based on the experience of the Callaway unreal. As, however, case 


ly into two groups—those mills’ work along this line, of which Mr.  fter case proved the right- 


operated as a part of asin- Adams has charge 


He gives information ness of the calculations, 


gle mill organization and here which wil] be helpful inal types ah ect men who had originally op- 


those operated for mutual 
benefit by a group of mills. 
These units have grown to 


‘the point where they are of | Charlotte, N. C., last month. The illustrations 


This discussion is abstracted from an address aaa acne 
before Committee D-13, of A. S. T. M., in s PP ‘hg 


posed the idea became its 


that today wherever a mill 
has a testing laboratory in 


great importance to the are used to supplement and clarify the text of its organization or at its 


success of the industry, 
since they are actually the 
only scientific agencies for originating new methods, 
improving existing processes, and solving the many 
manufacturing problems which face the mill executive. 

Before the establishment of the textile laboratory, 
practically all material was produced against specifica- 
tions supplied either by the purchaser or developed 
solely and expensively for standard production through 
bitter experience. Specifications from the purchaser 
were generally limited, and still are, to performance 
factors. For instance, that the strength must be so 
much in one direction, and that the burst must be so 
much in either direction. Usually it was known for 
what job the material was designed. But without 
means for research and testing, it happened many 
times that in meeting the specifications a great deal 
of costly work was done which ranked simply as a dead 
loss, before the proper manufacturing conditions were 
located through the rule of thumb method which most 
mills followed. 

With the establishment of the textile laboratory, 
the necessity for this crude method of 
solving problems was eliminated. The 
research specialist in charge of the 
laboratory of today is a scientist in 
the textile field. With the equipment 
at his command, he is able not only to 
work out the tensile strength of the 
individual yarn or fabric, but is able 
to calculate the tensile strength neces- 
sary to meet practically any specified 
job. Through his ability to specify 
raw stock, method of spinning, meth- 
od of weaving, and finish, he is a 
source of immediate profit to his or- 
ganization. 

The results of the first textile lab- 
oratory units were received with a 
doubtful enthusiasm by the mill exec- 
utives. The fact that these results 


were reached with the aid of instru- Mr. ADAMS. 





his remarks. 





command, the manufactur- 
ing group are only too glad 
to submit their problems to the laboratory, knowing 
full well that these will be solved promptly and eco- 
nomically as possible. 

Not only does the textile research specialist assist 
his organization through calculating methods for new 
problems, but he also proves of great value through 
constantly studying, searching, testing, to find better 
and more economical means of producing the standard 
fabric of his organization on a basis of higher quality 
and lower cost. 

For the mill just establishing its own research and 
testing laboratory three things are necessary. A 
skilled textile research specialist, who is acquainted 
with the scientific side of textiles as well as with mill 
machinery and its manipulation, should be selected for 
the work. He must be tactful, as he will be brought 
into close relations with foremen and superintendents, 
and must be able to get over to them his understand- 
ing of their problem and his desire to assist them in 
solving it. His work shop, the laboratory, must be 
yequipped with the necessary machin- 
ery and instruments to do his job. The 
most thoroughly trained man in a 
scientific field is helpless without his 
equipment. Finally, the laboratory 
should not be bound by ordinary rules. 
Much of their work is in exploring 
new fields. meeting and solving new 
problems, therefore, they must set up 
their own rules of operating to a very 
great extent. 

In developing the routine work of 
a textile testing laboratory there are 
three important questions to consider, 
namely: the physical, the analytical 
and the chemical. 

The physical question deals with 
the mechanical properties of the man- 
ufactured products, such as the deter- 
mination of tensile strength, stretch 
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breaking strength with less twist than warp wind?” 

John Hampton was an advocate of filling wind, say- 
ing that “I would not go back to the old style warp 
wind for anything if I could help it. I am a strong be- 
liever in filling wind. I can run with less twist and 
get better breaking strength; I can use two to three 
teeth less twist.” He added that his spoolers had in- 
creased from 10 to 16 sides since putting in the filling 
wind. Mr. Lanier, overseer at Shawmut, said he had 
tried filling wind on 7s, but could not get as much 
yardage on the bobbin as with warp wind. 

Mr. Hampton expressed the opinion that filling 
wind caused less weak places in the yarn, which aided 
in the weaving, and pointed out that while it used to 
be a case between overseers of hog-eat-hog, he believed 
that a man in any department of the mill should strive 
to help increase weave room production and weave 
room quality. 

Mr. Miller asked if Mr. Hampton had tested the 
strength of the yarn throughout the entire bobbin and 
taken the average. Mr. 
Hampton said he had 
found little difference 
throughout, and, while 
up, added that on the 
filling wind, he _ gets 
away from the pull of 
the traveler; that the 
traveler can be more 
easily regulated. 


Another man report- 
ed that his tests had 
shown on filling wind 
that the top half of the bobbin is somewhat weaker. 
Mr. Lanier said in his opinion that when you go to 
filling wind you put on a heavier traveler, which still 
has a pull on the yarn. In his opinion, it is more a 
matter of playing with the lay gear. “If you will 
play with your lay you will get rid of a lot of spooler 
hands and doffers. We have 7s yarn with spoolers 
running eight’ sides, 102 bobins to the side, and 14 
sides on 12s—and this is because we handle the lay.” 

J. R. Federline, Jr., said in connection with filling 
wind: “On warp wind, the greatest tension on the yarn 
is when you are winding on the empty bobbin. You 
of course fit a traveler here just heavy enough to keep 
the ends from pulling down or stretching the yarn. 
Then, as the bobbin fills with yarn, the package be- 
comes larger in diameter, and the distance from the 
guide wire to the ring rail at the top of the traverse 
increases, and the distance from the guide wire to 
the ring rail at the bottom of the traverse decreases. 
The disadvantage here is that when you have the pack- 
age one half full, the balloon is excessive and from the 
half way point until the full package has been wound, 
the tension is not great enough on the yarn. : 

“On the filling wind, however, the fitting of the 
traveler begins at the bottom of the bobbin for say 
14-inch to 2 inches from the bottom, just enough to 
hold the balloon down. After the ring rail has tra- 
versed 114 inches up on its wind, you will find that 
the tension increases from there up to the full pack- 
age. The balloon of the yarn is partially taken care 
of by the short stroke on the traverse. I have found 
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that I can run spinning on filling wind with less twist 
and still maintain my average breaking strength. 

“In running long traverses, with high speeds, the 
greatest pull on the yarn at the bite of the roll, is 
when you start the frame, and the yarn is winding at 
the bottom of the empty bobbin.” 

Mr. Mims of Avondale was called upon. He said 
he had filling wind now, but no experience in changing 
over a job. However, he added, at a mill where he was 
previvusly they had changed from warp wind to filling 
wind, and his successor had told him that on 21s, they 
run with five teeth less twist, and less ends down. 


Break Draft in Spinning. 


“What break draft is best on spinning, and how 
does it affect the breaking strength of the yarn?” was 
the next question. 

Mr. Hampton said he had made some tests on this, 
on four frames. On one type of frame, he said, he 
could see no difference, but on another type, one with 
double draft, head and 
foot end, he found that 
he got much better 
work with five teeth dif- 
ference in the break 
draft between the back 
and middle rolls than in 
the draft at the head. 
“We used to run a dif- 
ference of 2, and I have 
gone as high as 7. I 
think that the difference 
is due to the twist in 
the roving and the toughness in the cotton. But I 
got better results on this type of frame by using five 
teeth difference.” 

“We get our best results with 1.12,” said J. R. Fe- 
derline, Jr. “I have run it 1.48 with no advantage in 
breaking strength.” 

“Our frames came with 1.05,” reported C. E. Da- 
vis, of Pepperell, “and we have changed some to 1.10 
and some to 1.12, and the 1.12 gives us about two 
pounds better breaking strength.” Mr. Mims said he 
had been having trouble on fine numbers with roving 
lapping around the middle roll, and he had changed 
the. break draft from 1.05 to 1.14, but this had no ef- 
fect on it. He wanted this particular problem dis- 
cussed, but there were no experiences related con- 
cerning it. 





F. D. Williams. 


Cork Rolls in Carding and Spinning. 


“What advantages do we get from cork rolls in 
carding and spinning?” was next asked by the chair- 
man. 

Speaking of the card room rollers, J. L. Bowles, of 
Fairfax, said they now have about two-thirds of the 
card room equipped, and that they have had some in 
over a year, having lost only three rollers. He said 
he could tell no difference in the breaking strength 
or the running of the frames, and that he experiences 
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A ‘Vesting Laboratory 
Jor the Vextile Mill 


By R. H. Adams 


Callaway Mills General Offices 


ments, and without using a 
bale or two of cotton be- 


T THE PRESENT TIME 
textile laboratories 
in the United T HIS DISCUSSION of a mill laboratory is forehand, made them seem 


States are divided general- 


based on the experience of the Callaway unreal. As, however, case 


ly into two groups—those mills’ work along this line, of which Mr. 4fter case proved the right- 


operated as a part of a sin- Adams has charge 


He gives information 


ness of the calculations, 


gle mill organization and here which will be helpful teal types aie. men who had originally op- 


those operated for mutual 
benefit by a group of mills. 
These units have grown to 


This discussion is abstracted from an address Sa cake Ta 
before Committee D-13, of A.S.T.M.,in 3. a 


posed the idea became its 


that today wherever a mill 


the point where they are of Charlotte, N. C., last month. The illustrations jas a testing laboratory in 
great importance to the are used to supplement and clarify the text of its organization or at its 


success of the industry, 
since they are actually the 
only scientific agencies for originating new methods, 
improving existing processes, and solving the many 
manufacturing problems which face the mill executive. 

Before the establishment of the textile laboratory, 
practically all material was produced against specifica- 
tions supplied either by the purchaser or developed 
solely and expensively for standard production through 
bitter experience. Specifications from the purchaser 
were generally limited, and still are, to performance 
factors. For instance, that the strength must be so 
much in one direction, and that the burst must be so 
much in either direction. Usually it was known for 
what job the material was designed. But without 
means for research and testing, it happened many 
times that in meeting the specifications a great deal 
of costly work was done which ranked simply as a dead 
loss, before the proper manufacturing conditions were 
located through the rule of thumb method which most 
mills followed. 

With the establishment of the textile laboratory, 
the necessity for this crude method of 
solving problems was eliminated. The 
research specialist in charge of the 
laboratory of today is a scientist in 
the textile field. With the equipment 
at his command, he is able not only to 
work out the tensile strength of the 
individual yarn or fabric, but is able 
to calculate the tensile strength neces- 
sary to meet practically any specified 
job. Through his ability to specify 
raw stock, method of spinning, meth- 
od of weaving, and finish, he is a 
source of immediate profit to his or- 
ganization. 

The results of the first textile lab- 
oratory units were received with a 
doubtful enthusiasm by the mill exec- 
utives. The fact that these results 
were reached with the aid of instru- 





his remarks. 
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command, the manufactur- 
ing group are only too glad 
to submit their problems to the laboratory, knowing 
full well that these will be solved promptly and eco- 
nomically as possible. 

Not only does the textile research specialist assist 
his organization through calculating methods for new 
problems, but he also proves of great value through 
constantly studying, searching, testing, to find better 
and more economical means of producing the standard 
fabric of his organization on a basis of higher quality 
and lower cost. 

For the mill just establishing its own research and 
testing laboratory three things are necessary. A 
skilled textile research specialist, who is acquainted 
with the scientific side of textiles as well as with mill 
machinery and its manipulation, should be selected for 
the work. He must be tactful, as he will be brought 
into close relations with foremen and superintendents, 
and must be able to get over to them his understand- 
ing of their problem and his desire to assist them in 
solving it. His work shop, the laboratory, must be 
jequipped with the necessary machin- 
ery and instruments to do his job. The 
most thoroughly trained man in a 
scientific field is helpless without his 
equipment. Finally, the laboratory 
should not be bound by ordinary rules. 
Much of their work is in exploring 
new fields. meeting and solving new 
problems, therefore, they must set up 
their own rules of operating to a very 
great extent. 

In developing the routine work of 
a textile testing laboratory there are 
three important questions to consider, 
namely: the physical, the analytical 
and the chemical. 

The physical question deals with 
the mechanical properties of the man- 
ufactured products, such as the deter- 
mination of tensile strength, stretch 
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ALSO ACTS AS INSULATING AIR SPACE 
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SKETCH OF LABORATORY OF CALLAWAY MILLS GENERAL OFFICES. 


A—book-cases; B—lockers; C—overhead lights; D— 
manager's desk; E—analysis desk for analyzing 
swatches and yarn, equipped with 12-inch glass wind- 
shield; F—stenographer’s desk; G—assistant’s desk; 
H—twist tester; J—instrument cabinet; J—card 
file; K—table for records; L—files; M—Bahnson hu- 
midifier; N—pressure gauge; O—pressure regulator 
for humidifier; P—revolving conditioning rack, with 
spindles for yarn and arms for cloth, driven by motor 
and worm gear on floor; Q—yarn table with scales 


and reels; S—100-lb. Scott yarn tester; T—300x600 


and elongation, the effect of twist upon strength and 
its relation to proper tension in weaving, the absorb- 
ing qualities of cotton of different kinds, the moisture 
regain of different fabrics in process under the same 
conditions, and the action of moisture on yarns and 
fabrics. 

The chemical section should be equipped to handle 
any kind of finished materials that may be presented 
for extraction, dissection or identification of fibers, 
for determining percentage of sizing compounds, esti- 
mate of finishing materials used, the reaction to acids, 
to washing and to sunlight. 

The laboratory equipped for routine testing of tex- 
tile materials should be properly built, with plenty of 
room, abundant light, and with tables and machines 
so arranged as to save time and energy. Especially 
important is it that standard atmospheric conditions 
be provided, as all results of value depend on the con- 
ditions under which tests are made. Naturally the 
basic factors of relative humidity or cotton regain 
must be established under standard conditions before 
dependence can be placed upon the results of the tests 
enumerated above. 

All materials of current production should be test- 
ed daily. They should be carried to the laboratory and 
thoroughly conditioned in an atmosphere which is as 
near to a standard as possible to maintain; and after 
conditioning, the test should be made under the same 
conditions. The moisture should be checked, and rec- 


ords of the results should be made and compared with 
previous records. 


If this method is followed a stand- 


lb. Scott horizontal cloth tester; U—cloth table; V— 
300x800 Ik Scott horizontal cloth tester; W—re- 
cording psychrometer; X—automatic electric oven 
on swivel wheel carriage; Y—balance; Z—50-lb. Scott 
vertical tire cord tester; a—steel sash pivoted and 
screened; b—sample bin; c—table for testing crimp, 
thickness, etc.; d—inspection table; e—telephone ta- 
ble; f—wastebox; h—two-eye hot plate; i—cabinet; 
j—shelf; k—reagent cabinet; |—sink; m and n—sta- 
tionary fans; o—oscillating 16-inch fan. 


ard for all yarns and fabrics can be made, and any 
deviation from this at any time can be promptly cor- 
rected by checking closely with the mill. 

Special yarns and fabrics being developed against ~ 
specifications should be tested in every stage of devel- 
opment, should be checked carefully for weight, ten- 
sile strength, and construction; and every detail should 
be recorded and results checked with specifications. 
Tensile strength should be kept well above the margin 
required by specifications. 

As to the methods of testing, there are many in 
use by consumers of fabrics. Those devised and pub- 
lished, however, by the A. S. T. M. are the best to fol- 
low, and it is the opinion of the writer that the test- 
ing of textile materials, especially cotton fabrics, may 
be confined to two methods. These are the 114-inch 
strip method and the 4x6-inch grab method. Also, 
either of two conditions of moisture may be employed, 
the one at bone dry and the other at a definite regain 
as 6% per cent. The idea of standardizing both these 
methods is suggested for the reason that most fabrics 
are now tested in a general way by either one or the 
other. However, it is the writer’s opinion that the 
4x6-inch grab method at 614 per cent regain is more 
suitable for all woven fabrics, since it gives a true re- 
lation between the warp and filler strength. It is also 
more easily and quickly applied. 

The laboratory has come to stay in the textile in- 
dustry, and to intelligently take care of our present 
needs, as well as to plan for the future, we must pro- 
vide such an agency as certainly and naturally as we 
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INTERIOR OF CALLAWAY LABORATORY. 


This photograph shows the interior of the laboratory of which a sketch is presented on the preceding page. 

The revolving conditioning rack is shown in the foreground, with the recording psychrometer just back of it. 

The photograph also shows clearly some of the other major equipment of the laboratory. Mr. Adams is 
shown at the horizontal cloth tester in the background. 


would any other part of our manufacturing equipment. 
Only through its aid may we materially improve our 
product, reduce our costs to the lowest degree, and be 
sure of shipping a finished product that we know is 
right. Much has been said in recent years, and many 
volumes have been written, on the subject of textile 
laboratories; but, as in the case of Mark Twain’s 
weather, “Everybody has talked of it, but very few 
have done anything about it.” 

The attached blue print is a suggested plan for a 
laboratory, showing the minimum ‘floor space and the 
correct placement of equipment. This particular lab- 
oratory has been in operation for about four years, 
and is equipped to handle between 40,000 and 50,000 
samples per year. The nature of its location and con- 
struction has enabled us to carry an average tempera- 
ture for four years of 78.29 degrees, and to maintain 
an atmospheric condition that is as near standard as 
is possible in a southern climate. Under all kinds of 
weather conditions the light is evenly distributed. The 
equipment is conveniently placed, and includes a re- 
volving conditioning rack with 100 spindles for yarn, 





and space for about 100 half yard full width cloth sam- 
ples. It is driven with a 14-h.p. motor and makes 
about two revolutions per minute. The room is pro- 
vided with positive humidity control, and has a com- 
plete artificial circulation to keep down the stratifica- 
tion of moisture as far as possible. This laboratory 
has proved to be thoroughly practical for routine test- 
ing and the plan is offered for the consideration of 
any who may be interested in the general subject. 

Certainly in our day when the tremendous speed 
of style and merchandise movements necessitates co- 
ordinated action in every industry in the country, it 
is vitally necessary that the textile mills have at their 
command scientific means for solving manufacturing 
problems promptly, accurately and efficiently. The 
textile research laboratory is the scientific unit on 
which the mill must depend. On the efficiency of the 
research work and the extent to which it is used by 
the industry will depend in large measure the future 
importance of the textile industry in relation to the 
manufacturing groups of the country. 
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Uncalled-for Leaks in a r ower P lant 


ECENTLY the writer 
made a survey of 
of the power plant 


in” a darewwood weeking Aver THIS REPORT of waste of power, 
heat and fuel, is based on a plant in an- - 


other industry, the conditions and equipment 
are similar to those existing in many textile 
mills. “The possibilities for these wastes, there- 
fore, exist in the textile mill, just as Mr. Baker 
found them in this wood-working plant. If 
you feel that the power and heating cost in 
manufacturing is only a small percentage of the 
total cost of production, read of the extrava- 
gant wastes here, and then check up on your 
own local conditions, in the heating plant and 
at the slashers and wherever else steam is used 
for processing.— THE Epitor. 


and door mill which dis- 
closed so many sources of 
waste frequently encoun- 
tered in the textile mill, it 
was thought that the find- 
ings in this instance would 
be of value to some cotton 
mill operating executives, 
hence this short article. 

The plant in question 
received power from a sim- 
ple corliss engine rated at 
225 h.p. which was sup- 
plied with steam at a pres- 
sure of 135 pounds. Indica- 
tor cards taken from this engine showed that with 
all machines running, 220 indicated h.p. was being 
developed. 

Indicator cards taken for the purpose of determin- 
ing the friction load with all machines out of service, 
disclosed that 35 per cent of the total engine h.p. de- 
veloped at full load was consumed in friction by the 
various line shafts, counter shafts, etc. 


Loss of Mechanical Power. 


An examination of the transmission equipment 
showed one of the worst conditions that the writer has 
found in many years of experience. The shafting 
throughout was, for most part, out of level and align- 
ment, due in part to improper erection and in part to 
the settling of the beams which supported the bear- 
ings and also in some instances, to the maladjustment 
of the flanged couplings where various sections of 
shafting were joined. This condition was reflected by 
a pronounced wabble in the shafting at these locations. 
Wherever the face of the coupling does not line in a 
plane at right angles to the length of the section of 
shaft, trouble is inevitable. 

What was needed in this particular instance was a 
complete overhauling of the shafting which would call 
for a re-lining and leveling of practically all of the 
transmission equipment in the mill. In addition to 
this, a great many of the journal bearings were not 
provided with proper means of lubrication with the 
result that considerable power was consumed by fric- 
tion due to lack of oil. 


Waste of Heat. 


In some instances it was found that belts were too 
light for the work required and in order to meet the 
load conditions, the belts in question had been tighten- 
ed to such an extent that the friction imposed on the 
bearings was out of all proportion to what would have 
been the case had a belt. been selected in keeping with 
the requirements of the drive. 

Usually, two dry kilns were kept in service for kiln 


By C. T. Baker 


Consulting Engineer 


drying lumber. These kilns 
were heated with steam 
supplied direct from the 
main boiler plant at 135 
pounds pressure. Each 
kiln was fitted with one- 
inch heating coils contain- 
ing several thousand 
square feet of heating sur- 
face and naturally, when 
steam was turned into 
these coils with a fresh 
loading of lumber and with 
the kilns cooled down, a 
great deal of steam was 
required for the first sev- 
eral hours operation. The 
hot condensate was drained 
from these coils by steam 
traps, with the trap discharge turned into the sewer. 
Since city water had to be purchased for boiler feed, 
it is evident that for each cubic foot of water wasted 
to the sewer, an equal amount of city water had to be 
purchased from the city. 

In addition to the waste of water in this manner, 
a great amount of valuable heat was also thrown away 
in the condensate which should have been returned to 
the boilers. In winter considerable of both live and 
exhaust steam was required for heating. The result- 
ing condensate from the heating system was likewise 
dumped into the sewer. Since there was not sufficient 
refuse to supply the fuel requirements, several tons 
of coal were required each day. This cost $4.00 per ton 
delivered. 


The Boiler Plant. 


The boiler plant had been badly neglected and fuel 
was being wasted, actually thrown away because of 
this neglect. Stack dampers were not used as they 
had been removed and the condition of the boiler set- 
tings was deplorable. Great quantities of excess air 
entered the furnaces and combustion chamber due to 
openings and cracks in the brick work and since cold 


. air thus admitted was heated by passing through the 


furnace and combustion chamber, it is evident that 
large quantities of heat were wasted to the stack, heat 
that otherwise would have been absorbed by the water 
in the boilers and converted into steam. 

It is sometimes argued that the power and heating 
cost in manufacturing is only a small percentage of the 
total cost of production. This may be true, yet how 
can modern management tolerate waste on the scale 
as was found to exist in the case under discussion? 


When you give your orders to your section men to 
do something that you know they really don’t want to 
do, don’t you admire the fellow who goes at the job 
wholeheartedly, like it was almost a pleasure? Well, 
now, how do you go at carrying out those same kind 
of orders for your superintendent ? 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


Committee D-13 Meets in Charlotte 


QO* MARCH 13TH AND 14TH, Committee D-13, the 
textile committee of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, held its annual meeting at the 
Charlotte Hotel,.Charlotte, N. C., with a representa- 
tive attendance of committee members and guests. A 
number of separate meetings of sub-committees con- 
sidered alterations in existing tentative standards and 
standards, which will be submitted for letter ballot. 

W. R. Whitcomb, of Henry L. Scott & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., chairman of the committee, presided at 
the general sessions. A number of addresses from 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture, re- 
lating to research work on cotton fibers, etc., featured 
the general sessions on Friday. E. C. Gwaltney, vice- 
president of the Morgan Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, N. 
C., discussed a new method of laboratory regain, which 
will be described in a later issue of CoTTON. R. H. 
Adams, testing engineer of the Callaway group of 
mills, LaGrange, Ga., presented a paper dealing with 
the laboratory and its functions in connection with the 
textile mill. An abstract of this paper appears upon 
another page of this issue of COTTON. 


Talk of the Month 


ORLD CONDITIONS in commodities have created 
WW a situation for industry in the United States 
which demands more than ever the use of 
definite services available for the proper adjustment 
of manufacturing operations. The last of the year 
1929 found the textile industries making some sort 
of concerted effort to forestall futile cutting of pri- 
ces. But the cumulative effect of the world excess in 
production in raw materials has been an irresistible 
force for reduction of prices in converted materials. 
The problem now is to create new confidence among 
buyers on the adjusted basis of values, which in the 
end may be productive of a larger distribution than 
under the old conditions purely by virtue of low costs 
to the consumer. 


Again manufactur- 


Set Prices on Value ers have faced the evils 
and Stick to Them bate 
of a declining market, 


in the shape of unhealthy competition and conse- 
quent hesitation among buyers. In the wool indus- 
try some manufacturers have adopted the expedient 
of combatting such competition by offering their 
buyers something better in the regular lines, without 
any price cut. But whether this expedient be adopt- 
ed or whether goods are priced lower to accord to 
lower cost of raw material, it is essential to estab- 
lish a proper basis of charge and then to stand by 
it. A price for goods, be it high or low, should be 
one justified on the test of a reasonable profit and 











not one merely to promote orders for keeping the 
plant in operation whether or no. Under the latter 
practice, buyers will certainly press to the fullest 
advantage the shopping around for concessions. 


Pending a period of real activity, dependent per- 
haps upon relief from the contraction of purchasing 
power due to unemployment and other results of the 
depression of recent months, the way to stability 
will come through furtherance of the program of 
general control of production to accord supply to 
demand. This is the soundest basis upon which te 
build a profitable turn-over of textile fabrics. Sta- 
bility can best be secured under a right adjustment 
of manufacturing. It has been pointed out that the 
motor, steel, copper mining and other industries have 
learned to control their production in times of poor 
demand and cotton manufacturers are accused of be- 
ing “painfully slow” to put such practice into effect. 


One‘thing of difficulty in industry is for the in- 
dividual producer to relate his affairs to broad gen- 
eral activities, but it is easy to recognize the indirect 
influence of group or national changes and this fact 
makes necessary the co-operative investigation of 
problems and concerted effort toward their solution. 
The peaks and valleys of business have been a curse 
to both employer and employee. Production regula- 
tion is calculated to reduce the erratic course of 
manufacture and, contrary to some supposition, it 
means better conditions of employment through 
steadier work. 


In general the manufacturers of the country were 
reported to have made quick changes in their produc- 
tion in December and even in November, as the out- 
look threatened curtailment of demand. It was esti- 
mated late in February that print cloth production 
for nearly three months previous made averaged 75 
per cent of capacity. This kind of thing is un- 
doubtedly what the cotton industry needed and there 
is hope in the emphasis which discussion has dwelt 
upon adjustment of supply to demand during all this 
year to date. 


Wool manufacturers have found that operating 
say 85 per cent of capacity on a reasonable basis of 
prices is more practical than aiming for 100 per cent 
at any figure that may be procured. H. Schniewind, 
Jr., president of the Silk Association of America, 
Inc., recently said: “In order to adjust ourselves to 
the changing character of demand, we shall have to 
gauge our operations on facts, rather than on ex- 
pectations. It is well to remember that ability to 
produce large quantities of silks is no insurance pol- 
icy for a satisfactory financial statement at the end 
of the year. Necessity is the mother of invention but 
apparently it is also the mother of the co-operation that 
develops when an industry is disturbed or puzzled 
by what is going on.” 
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President Hoover sta- 
ed several weeks ago 
that a thorough study 
of the economic situation was convincing evidence 
that the worst of the depression consequent upon 
the fall stock crash was over and the employment 
situation was rapidly approaching normal. Shortly 
before that statistics of inventories of merchandise 
carried over the year-end by cotton merchandising 
units had been reported healthy and it was indicated 
that consumption was not reduced to the extent that 
production was contracted. That suggests that the 
industry about now should be in a sound position to 
start a new movement on a sound basis, provided the 
mills can be brought to a united effort through the 
Cotton-Textile Institute toward maintaining a pro- 
duction “gauged on facts” and not on capacity de- 
sires. 


Signs Point to Better 
Basis for Improvement 


In these days of 
greater direct attention 
of manufacturers. to 
merchandising their fabrics and when the public is 
given so much to buying advertised products, the val- 
ue of goods with a trade name naturally is enhanc- 
ed. It is not strange that those mills with outstand- 
ing trade-marked lines are doing their utmost to cap- 
italize these names in whatever way possible. In 
his annual report as president of the B. B. & R. 
Knight Corporation, for example, G. Edward Buxton 
called to attention that the name of Converse & 
Company has been changed to Fruit of the Loom 
Mills, Inc., “to further emphasize a most valuable 
asset” of the company. Another case is the change 
of the plant of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany to Pequot Mills. An old firm name may be 
symbolical of service, but a trade-mark name reach- 
es the consumer most effectively. 

- In spite of a poor 
aap Fabric start, 1930 affords fa- 
vorable indices which 
may strike a favorable balance for the year if sta- 
bility is restored soon enough. The prospect that 
the summer will realize the style potentialities long 
ago forecast for that season is supported by the re- 
cent report that Paris couturiers at their spring 
openings had more than four times the representa- 
tion in cotton lines noted last year. Cottons were in- 
cluded in the collections of 41 designers and dress- 
makers. So far as Paris sets the fashion this is a 
good augury for cottons in the United States. 

Even a bright spot has been found in the statis- 
tical conditions over the first two months of the 
year and, provided March has shown a furtherance 
of the program of proper adjustment of mill produc- 
tion, this situation will show improvement for the 
first quarter when the figures are available. The 
figures of the Association of Cotton Textile Merch- 
ants for February showed production below that of 
the same month last year and shipments for the 
month in 19380 were above the output, which was a 
pleasant surprise, as was likewise a decrease in 
stocks. 

Over the years, the follower of things cotton has 
heard much of the sad results of concentration upon 


There’s an Advantage in 
Trade-Making Products 
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a limited field. The agricultural South has heard 
the need of freeing itself from dependence upon the 
one crop, cotton. Communities, notably in New Eng- 
land, have suffered from concentration upon the one 
industry, cotton manufacturing. Diversification has 
become a watchword. And now it is reported that 
mills, both North and South, are working to free 
themselves individually from dependence upon one 
outlet. It is obvious that a diversified line of pro- 
duction offers a better market. It does other things. 
There is less likelihood of seasonal slumps than 
when a company depends upon one outlet and less 
danger of being caught helpless from a shifting of 
demand. 


The Trend Toward 
Diversification 


Since mechanical 
trades have become so 
important an outlet for 
cotton constructions, the ability to keep up with 
changes has become particularly important. For 
those who look to new outlets, it should be worth- 
while to make a careful study of the activities of the 
various Government departments investigating the 
thousand and one present and potential uses of cot- 
tons. These agencies are doing a manifold and ex- 
tensive work which will attain its best ultimate good 
only through the mills taking advantage of it, which 
of course is secondary to the very real opportunity 
which appears to be offered to manufacturers. 


| What fre Nouthern Milisa4 Poing 


T HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED that 1000 spindles and other 
equipment will be added to the Fairfax, Ala., plant of the 
West Point Mfg. Co., at an early date. 

A new line of slip-cover materials with friction calender 
finish will be manufactured by Eva Jane Mill, Sylacauga, 
Ala., as soon as equipment is installed, according to recent 
announcement. 

The new brick building which is being constructed for 
the engineering department of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute is scheduled for early completion. The equipment to 
be installed is to include 800 ring spindles, 26 looms and 4 
knitting machines. 

It was recently announced that a number of looms 
would be added at Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga. 

According to recent report, 5,000 spindles are to be ad- 
ded at Roswell Mills, Inc., Roswell, Ga. 

Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga., are planning im- 
provements to plant. 

It is reported that the Atlantic Mfg. Co., will establish a 
rayon underwear plant in Macon, Ga. 

Pilot Division of Consolidated Textile Corp., Raleigh, N. 
C., manufacturers of shirting and chambrays, a new line of 
automobile seat coverings, furniture covering materials, 
playwear suiting and furniture denims, are making a num- 
ber of additions and improvements. Carding, spinning and 
weaving machinery is being overhauled; 15 cards will be 
provided with straight wire clothing and 50 new dobby 
heads on 20-harness Crompton & Knowles looms are also 
included in the new equipment, 

Klumac Mill, Salisbury, N. C., recently was damaged 
by fire to the extent of $100,000. The largest portion of the 
damage was to new patterns for rayon bed spreads that 
were in the building ready to be installed. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, have contract for Dies- 
el engine units for power plant at Royall Cotton Mills, 
Wake Forest, N. C. 

Alfred Mills, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., who recently ac- 
quired the Savona Mfg. Company’s cotton and rayon goods 
plant, have completed organization with Alfred Jepson pres-- 
ident. 
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Hickory Spinning Co., Hickory, N. C., recently placed an 
order with Borne Scrymser Co., for Breton Minerol process 
equipment. 

Priscilla Mills Co., Ranlo, N. C., now reorganized under 
the name of Priscilla Spinning Co., are operating 20,000 
spindles for the manufacture of fine combed yarns. Gordon 
A. Johnstone is superintendent, while Robert A. Bartlet is 
secretary and treasurer. 

Carolina Power & Light Co., are conferring with busi- 
ness men of Sanford, N, C., in regard to establishing a silk 
mill in that city. 

Spray (N. C.) Cotton Mills recently purchased a water 
wheel from Jas. Leffel & Co., Atlanta, Ga., which will make 
it possible to run the entire plant by water power. 

The Valdese Mfg. Co., Valdese, N. C., is installing Breton 
Minerol Process equipment. The equipment was purchased 
from Borne Scrymser Co. 

Darlington Fabric Mills, Charlotte, N. C., manufacturers 
of draperies and jacquard novelties, are installing 30 addi- 
tional looms. The looms were moved from the company’s 
plant in Pawtucket. 

Boger & Crawford Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N, C., are 
to install 4,000 mule spindles, made by Dobson & Barlow of 
England, for the manufacture of 140s yarn, and later 200s. 

Allred Mill, Hickory, N. C., recently closed for one week 
in order to move machinery into new addition, which cost 
approximately $150,000. |The new machinery that is to be in- 
stalled is expected to be in place in a few days. 

It was recently announced by the Amazon Cotton Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C., that they had purchased additional rov- 
ing machinery from the Woonsocket Machine & Press Com- 
pany. 

Twelve new Fales & Jenks twisters are to be installed 
in the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., imme- 
diately. 

F. & M. Dye Works is the name of the plant which was 
formerly known as Howard Silk Throwing Company. This 
plant is located at Mebane, N. C., and was leased by Harry 
Dotts, Jr., and Frank Strauss, both of whom, before leas- 
ing this plant, operated the Howard Silk Throwing Com- 
pany plant. 

Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C., recently purchased oil 
spraying equipment from Borne Scrymser’ Co. 

Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., are installing 800 40- 
inch looms for the manufacture of sheetings and print 
goods. These were purchased from the Draper Corporation, 
of Hopedale, Mass. 

The new plant of the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
is now just about completed. A sprinkler system is being 
installed by C. M. Guest & Son of Anderson, 8. C. A new 
power plant is to be installed and a new 1500 kw. traction 
type turbine has already been purchased from Allis-Chalm- 
ers Co., of Milwaukee. This will call for revamping of all 
steam piping and wiring. Electrical wiring is to be done 
by Huntington & Guerry, of Greenville, 8S. C. It is also 
stated that additional dyeing equipment will be installed. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders and directors 
of the Red River (S. C.) Cotton Mill, all officers and direct- 
ors were re-elected... The following men were re-elected of- 
ficers: Alexander Long, Sr., chairman of the board; York 
Wilson, president and treasurer; Daniel Heyward, vice- 
president; and C. P. Simpson, secretary. 

It was recently learned that improvements are being 
planned by Carter Bros., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. This 
company manufactures mattresses, cotton bats, etc. 

Some of the machinery of the Columbia (Tenn.) Cotton 
Mill has been shipped to Shelbyville, Tenn., and another lot 
to Humboldt, Tenn. 

South Texas Cotton Mills, Brenham, Texas, have placed 
order with Borne Scrymser Co. for oil spraying equipment. 

The Industrial Committee of Danville (Va.) Chamber of 
Commerce is considering a proposition which will call for 
the investment of $25,000 in a branch of the Rayon Corpor- 
ation of New York. They are endeavoring to secure a plant 
in that city. 

The Southern Silk Garment Corp., Martinsville, Va., are 
planning to double their present output by installing 100 
additional machines, 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America, Inc., will establish 
a plant for coning artificial silk in Petersburg, Va. 

Construction work is well under way on new unit of 
Viscose Co. of Marcus Hook, Pa. This plant is located at 
Parkersburg, W. Va. The new addition is to be larger than 
the present plant and will provide for production of about 
1,200,000 pounds of yarn per month. General contractors 
are J. P. Pettyjohn & Co., of Lynchburg, Va. 


[ (cotton Comment by H. & B. Beer ] 


New Orleans, March 15th, 1930. 


NTIL OF LATE there continued a feeling of pessimism in 

the cotton market which carried values down about an 
additional $10 per bale during the period under review, or 
to the lowest price levels witnessed in about three years, or 
since the record crop season of 1926-27. However, the mar- 
ket recovered sharply from the recent extreme low levels, 
attributed partly to an apparent oversold position, trade 
buying, short covering, speculative support, by improve 
ment in the economic situation, realizing that prices are 
comparatively very low, and because of a bullish private 
estimate as to final ginnings of the old crop, and some pri- 
vate returns indicating the probability of a sizable reduc- 
tion in this year’s acreage. 

Returns to Secretary Hester show sales of fertilizer tags 
in nine cotton states, from August to February, both inclu- 
sive, to have been 1,434,050 tons against 1,156,869 for corre- 
sponding time last season. 

There is the claim of the want of rain in West Texas 
where something akin to a drouth was complained of. There 
were some showers in West Texas over-night, and prospects 
are for more moisture in that section by tomorrow. So far 
it is said that only showers have fallen there, whereas a 
general heayy rain is desired. 

The monthly report of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, for February, showed sales of cot- 
ton goods 91.4 per cent of production, and shipments 103 per 
cent of production. Stocks at end of February decreased 
1.7 per cent, and unfilled orders decreased 7.8 per cent. 

The International Federation of Master Spinners esti- 
mated the world’s consumption of cotton, all kinds, for the 
first-six months of the season at 13,202,000 bales, against 
12,868,000 for first half of last season; of which 7,083,000 
were American against 7,613,000. 

As to American, there was not one of these reports that 
could be called favorable, except that the textile report was 
considered as better than generally expected . 

However, there are favorable features noted in returns 
of the International Federation of Master Spinners, viz: 
the large consumption of foreign growths for the first half 
of this season—6,119,000 bales against 5,255,000 for corres- 
ponding period last season, and as there is apparently no 
marked increase in foreign crops, in the aggregate, this year 
such a large consumption of the foreign product can only 
result in diminishing stocks of foreign raw cotton, in all 
probability, which would help the situation statistically. 
According to the figures furnished recently by the Federa- 
tion, covering world mill stocks at the close of January, and 
the comparatives we have at hand for last year, world mill 
stocks on the first of February were about as follows, com- 
pared with one year ago: 


WORLD MILL STOCKS, FEBRUARY 1st, ABOUT 


Bales, regardless of weight— This Year Last Year 
RR Or tig nts aes Si ee 2,742,000 2,958,000 
RC PE Perera er rie 1,173,000 1,216,000 
E SARIS Sa a ie Cate 224,000 182,000 
DN alata eNO otto Son iuie bene ay 792,000 901,000 

PO Oe ane ge 8 eee 4,931,000° 5,257,000 


A study of the comparative stocks denotes that, since 2,- 
742,000 bales were American against 2,958,000 last year, 2,- 
189,000 were foreign against 2,299,000 last year. Therefore, 
it is revealed that not only were world mill stocks of 
American on February 1st apparently less than last year, 
but that mill stocks of foreign growths were evidently also 
smaller than one year ago, which is interesting because of 
the poor consumption showing of American, and owing to 
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THE NEW 
LAYOUT 





A prominent South Carolina 
print cloth mill recently installed 
four Saco-Lowell One Process 
Picking units and saved 8000 
square feet of floor space. The 
upper picture shows a portion 
of the larger one of their two 
old picker rooms, containing 7 
discarded Finishers, 7 discarded 
Intermediates, and 5 discarded 
Breakers. Their smaller picker 
room, shown above with four 
new Saco-Lowell One Process 
Pickers, previously contained 3 
Breakers, 3 Intermediates, and 3 
Finishers,—all of which have 
been discarded. Continual op- 
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COTTON 


ONE-PROCESS 
AGAIN PropuceEs “BETTER LAPS AT LOWER COST” 









eration of both rooms was nec- 
essary to keep the mill supplied 
with laps. 

In their new layout the small 
room easily houses four new 
Saco-Lowell One Process Pick- 
ers, which keep the mill sup- 
plied with laps of greatly in- 
creased quality. A direct saving 
of cost is made due to the fact 
that two men now do the work 
formerly done by nine! You 
have an opportunity to apply 
this modernized processing in 
your mill. We would welcome 
an opportunity to present spe- 
cific facts as to the savings that 
can be made. 
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BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 
his Year Last Year 


Exports of yarn, pounds .............. 12,000,000 14,000,000 
Bixports of cloth, FACES. 2... ccvcsccscoere 800,000,000 326,000,000 


CENSUS REPORT. 
United States—Bales— This Season Last Season 


Consumption, February, including linters .. 556,127 662,928 
Consumption, 7 months, including linters .. 4,302,648 4,527,900 
Dit). -cbeckze, > HOSERSTT BOR. occ cccccvcecve 1,811,639 1,744,229 
Stocks in public storage and warehouses, 
er fo eee 4,858,609 8,862,223 
Stocks in mills, pub. stg. & whs. Feb. 28th 6,670,248 5,606,452 
Active spindles during February .......... 20,926,580 31,008,794 


the reported large consumption of other kinds. Under the 
circumstances, the situation, so far as world mill stocks 
on February ist were concerned, appears to be more fa- 
vorable than generally supposed. 

As to crop preparations in the South, Washington re- 
<ently stated in its weekly review: ‘“‘In the eastern cotton 
belt rains interferred with farm work to a considerable ex- 
tent, especially in the interior eastern belt, but at the same 
time much land has been prepared and some cotton planted 
as far north as southern Georgia. West of the Mississippi 
river the preparation of soil made good advance and is well 
along except for some delay by wetness in Northeastern 
Arkansas. Planting is progressing in the southern part of 
Eastern Texas, and considerable is up in the extreme sou- 
thern portion of that state, but rain is needed in the west. 
Planting is favorably advancing also in the southern val- 
leys of Arizona.” 

Returns to Commerce & Finance, New York, point to an 
average decrease in this year’s cotton acreage of 7.5 per 
cent, and returns to a prominent firm indicate final gin- 
nings of 14,558,239 running bales, and indicate an average 
decrease in this year’s cotton acreage of 8 to 9 per cent. 

The further reduction in the rediscount rate to 3% per 
cent from 4 per cent of the Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York, is looked upon as a constructive development of much 
importance since cheap money is generally a stimulant to 
general business and to trade expansion. 


New England Mill Situation 


a 





March 18, 1930. 


Bie PAST MONTH has seen little material change in the 
situation among New England mills. Competition for 
business has been keen among the fine goods mills and their 
selling agencies, due to the continuation of low prices and 
to the general limitations placed on the industry by the re 
cession of business through the country. Values of some 
of the fine cotton goods for which various eastern centers 
have been justly famed have been very low; in fact on some 
cloths it has been said that current prices have been un- 
equaled since the collapse of the post-war boom. Manu- 
facturers declare that such conditions cannot long continue, 
but still no improvement thus far appears. 

The declines in raw cotton during this period have 
been such as to undermine confidence in the market and to 
give rise to unreasonable price ideas on the part of buyers. 
The finding that the crop has produced an insufficient 
amount of the longer cotton staple on which much of the 
eastern industry depends fails to find a sympathetic ear in 
the goods markets, and the supply of various cloths has pro- 
hibited any very strong movement for higher prices among 
the eastern mills. It is obvious, however, that many mills 
cannot continue to accept prevailing prices very long, the 
losses that some have already taken being of considerable 
proportions, 

One of the tendencies growing out of the unsettled con- 
dition of cotton has been a movement toward heavier manu- 
facture of rayon goods in the East. This pertains, however, 
to the mills that cannot well weather the storm and whose 
products are not of such outstanding importance as to be 
desirable to the exclusion of others. Some of the mills in 
the New Bedford and other Southern New England fine 
goods centers are currently found to have been consider- 
able buyers of lower grade rayon yarns, which they have 
been turning into cloths that can be sold at the levels that 
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buyers are more willing to pay. 

Production in the East has not changed greatly from 
that of the previous month; it is perhaps a shade less and 
on a curtailed basis. Movements are afoot to reduce compe- 
tition in the East, and are receiving the support of some 
influential organizations, but such is the character of mill 
operations in New England that it will require time before 
the industry can approach any degree of scientific regula- 
tion. And events of business during that period may great- 
ly effect the outcome. Greater co-operative effort, it is 
worthy of mention, was a note once again struck a few 
days ago at the Southern New England Textile group meet- 
ing in Providence, R. I., at which Lincoln Baylies of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Govern- 
or Norman Case of Rhode Island, and a number of other 
leaders in New England industrial and governmental 
thought were present. 


Activities of the Mergers. 


The New England fine goods mergers, as in the past, are 
ubiquitous in the news, and factors that are of growing 
importance in the consideration of the New England fine 
goods mills. The Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, as an 
instance, reported a satisfactory month of February and 
the enlargement of the organization appeared possible in 
the event of a favorable action of the stockholders of the 
King Philip Mills in Fall River, Mass. The Loring merger 
too has not been inactive. 

Rerkshire has been an active seller of goods in the New 
York markets of late, and the volume of sales of the pro- 
ducts of its several mills through New England has been 
satisfactory to its officials. Their stocks were consider- 
ably reduced over the month of February, and according 
to tneir statement they have booked a favorable amount of 
business on contract through April and May. The early 
half of March has also been fairly good and the Associates 
are hopeful of doing a better business in the current month 
than they did in February. Lawns and cloths of similar 
nature which the Berkshire people are large producers they 
find to have been active with prospects of their widespread 
use during the season. 

The King Philip Mills proposition was to come up for 
action the 24th of March. Recently following a directors’ 
meeting Simeon B. Chase, treasurer of King Philip Mills, 
announced that an offer had been received from the Asso- 
ciates and that the directors had unanimously voted to sub- 
mit this to stockholders in special meeting the 24th. The 
directors were recorded as in favor of acceptance of the of- 
fer. The offer provides acquisition of the plant and $1,125,- 
000 quick assets represented by inventory in exchange for 
Berkshire common and preferred, King Philip stockholders 
to receive for each share one-half share of Berkshire pre- 
ferred and two one-seventh shares of Berkshire common 
plus cash which in the eyes of directors will amount to 
about $40. The action provides for liquidation of the bal- 
ance of King Philip properties, the cash disbursement be- 
ing made to stockholders after discharge of possible obliga- 
tions, and the King Philip corporation dissolving. Frac- 
tional share provisions are arranged for. 

Should the King Philip stockholders act favorably on the 
offer, the Berkshire Associates will have increased their ag- 
gregate to 636,600 spindles and 14,484 looms. Again if the 
Parker Mills proposition, negotiations for which are now 
pending, should go through Berkshire’s aggregate would 
then be 864,000 spindles and 20,000 looms. Simeon B. Chase 
will be retained by Berkshire as well as Richard G. Riley, 
the superintendent. The King Philip enterprise may be en- 
larged under the Berkshire management. Cotton and sup- 
plies would be purchased in bulk. 

The Loring interests, or United Merchants and Manu- 
facturers, have also been active, having recently incorpor- 
ated under Massachusetts law the United Rayon Mills as a 
subsidiary of the parent corporation. Machinery has been 
installed in the old Globe yarn mill in Fall River, Mass., 
creating a plant capable of manufacturing silk and rayon 
fabrics, dress silks, velvets, satins, mousselines, taffetas, and 
embroidery, knitting and crochet silks, as well as other 
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IF YOU WANT 





Sharp as is his eye for costs, the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man 
— has also a shrewd regard for 
profits. He is a rubber expert, 
long adept in the specification of 
Mechanical Rubber Goods to the 
needs of manufacturing industry. 
With increased profit always in 
view, with knowledge, skill, and 
energy, he drives home his tested 
economies. He knows how to 
transmit power, move materials, 
air and liquids, swiftly and 


smoothly through your plant. He 
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BELTING ¢ 


COTTON 


reduces delay, he speeds sched- 
ules, he avoids waste. Many busi- 
nesses similar to yours have prof- 
ited by his practiced counsel. 
Your job is his job; his econo- 
mies, your profits. 

In textile manufacturing, the 
G.T.M. has an outstanding record. 
He knows your work and how to 
reduce its costs. He has specified 
Goodyear Compass (Cord) Tex- 
tile and Compass Endless Belts to 
drive your machinery swiftly and 


smoothly. He is introducing to 
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your multiple drives Goodyear 
Emerald Cord Multiple V Belts 
for new operating freedom. He 
has supplied Goodyear Wingfoot 
Air Hose and Goodyear Water, 
Steam, and Fire Hose for econ- 
omy in all phases of your work. 
He is an expert on your job. He 
can save money for you now. 

For complete data on the 
G.T.M. and his ability to help 
your business, write Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 


California. 
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goods. When completely equipped the mill will have 500 
looms employing several hundred operatives. Goods will be 
finished at the Ashland Company plant at Jewett City, 
Conn., one of the Loring finishing establishments. United 
Rayon Mills is capitalized at $500,000, 5,000 shares of $100 
par common, three shares issued for cash. Officers are, 
president, Homer Loring, Boston; treasurer, Myron L. Mc- 
Lane, New Rochelle, N. Y.; and clerk, William Van D. 
Jewett, Fall River, Mass. 

In connection with the industry in Fall River, settle- 
ment out of court of the Border City Mills tax abatement 
ease against the city of Fall River are of interest, the city 
refunding $45,727.54 of 1927 taxes in settlement for excessive 
taxation in 1927, 1928 and 1929. Thus the sum of $17,827.56 
is awarded the corporation in settlement of 1928 taxes, $15,- 
555.42 is awarded in settlement of taxes for the previous 
year, and $12,344.56 is abated in the real estate tax of the 
mill for 1929. The Border City now stands clear of city 
liens and taxes have been settled in full. 

Special Commissioner Charles P. Rugg of Worcester, 
Mass., recently found that the King Philip Mills had been 
assessed $894,400 in excess of true valuation in 1927 and 
$525,000 in excess of 1928 true valuation, and are entitled 
to abatement of $31,840 on 1927 and $21,420 on 1928, plus 
interest on each, a total.of $53,260 plus interest. Exceptions 
to the special commissioner’s findings are being argued in 
the superior court. 

Payment of a 34 per cent dividend in liquidation, or 
$266,000 approximately, to creditors of the Granite Mills, 
Fall River, by Thomas B. Bassett, receiver, have been sanc- 
tioned by the Massachusetts superior court, payment being 
made possible by sale of the mill to the Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company and from sale of goods and stock in pro- 
cess. Pepperell also has mills in Northern New England and 
in the South. 

New Bedford has lost the New Bedford Silk Mills, which 
closed on February 25th for removal of its 120 looms and 
other equipment to Lebanon, Pa. The mills were a sub- 
sidiary of Foremost Fabrics Corporation. A new unit, the 
duplicate of the New Bedford plant, has been set up in Le- 
banon, machinery being brought in starting January 2 and 
double shift operations begun February 3, according to 
George Edwards, superintendent, who was engaged in the 
installation in Lebanon. The New Bedford plant employed 
165 with a $300,000 annual payroll. Wage scales seem to 
have been at the bottom of the removal, inasmuch as the 
company has previously complained of this and tried to get 
operatives and unions to agree to a reduction to meet com- 
petition of other mills. Labor leaders in New Bedford 
charge that Lebanon offered freedom of taxation, preferen- 
tial power rates, and rental of a mill at nominal rates with’ 
a 10 year option of purchase at cost. 

In common with a general movement toward better rep- 
resentation in the New York market, the Neild and Bristol 
Manufacturing Companies have opened joint selling offices 
in the Textile building, 66-72 Leonard street, New York, 
under the name of Frank I. Neild Co., Inc., with Frank I. 


Neild who formerly represented the mills on frequent trips . 


to the textile markets as president of the new concern. 

In southern New England an outstanding development 
is the report of G, Edward Buxton, president, to the stock- 
holders of B. B. and R. Knight Corporation, Providence, R. 
I., consisting of the consolidated statement of B. B. and R. 
Knight Corporation, Fruit of the Loom Mills, Inc., (former- 
ly Converse & Co.) and Knight Finance Corporation. The 
Knight Mills showed a loss of $1,137,885 for 1929. Litiga- 
tion involving Converse & Co. resulted in considerable loss- 
es, and a loss in capital assets was undergone through sale 
of the machinery of the Centerville, R. I. mill. Active mills 
for 1930 consist of the Royal, Arctic (wide sheeting), and 
Granite mills totalling about 150,000 spindles with 30,000,- 
000 yards annual production and the Pontiac Finishing 
Piant capable of finishing about 60,000,000 yards of cotton 
and cotton-and-rayon goods, of which about a half can be 
printed. Optimism for the Fruit of the Loom fabrics was 
expressed, particularly with the new quarters in New York. 
The statement attacked overproduction as a major evil of 
the trade. 
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The Aponaug Company of Aponaug, R. L, has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 50c on common and $1.62%4c 
on preferred, payable April 1 to stock of record March 15. 

In Clinton, Mass., liquidation of the Lancaster’ Mills is 
contemplated. The question of new financing or liquidation 
has been brought up, but due to lack of 75 per cent. of the 
voting stock at a meeting recently called, action could not 
be taken. It is regarded as doubtful in informed circles 
that stockholders will subscribe further or authorize financ- 
ing, many stockholders favoring liquidation. Lancaster Mills 
are cotton and rayon dress goods, gingham, and sbirting 
manufacturers with 4,311 narrow looms. Amory, Browne & 
Co., have been their selling agents. 

The Lawrence, Lowell, Mass., and Manchester, N. H., 
mills have been operating on an unchanged basis. Water- 
power rights on the Winnepesaukee River have been a mat- 
ter of dispute among a number of knitting mills in that 
district, among these being Pittman Mantfacturing, G. H. 
Tilton and Son Co., William Clow and Son, Belknag Mills, 
Contoocook Mills, and others. The power dispute is now in 
the New Hampshire superior courts. 

Ancther matter of interest is the annual report of Fab- 
rics Finishing Corporation, Paterson, N. J., showing a loss 
of $180,951 after interest and depreciation. A profitable 
January of this year and indication of profits in February 
and March were at the same time reported. For the first 
quarter the company is expected to show earnings after in- 
terest and depreciation of approximately 50c per share on 
common, 


A New D. C. Counter E. M. F. Automatic Starter. 


A new counter E. M. F. type automatic starter, for 
small D. C. motors on general applications, is announced 
by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 109 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis., who 
states that this new, small motor starter incorporates a 
number of new and important features such as: small size, 
reduced voltage starting, Thermal overload protection, low 
voltage protection and renewable silver contacts. It is ra- 
ted up to 2 h. p., 115 or 230 volts. The contactors are 
designed especially for direct current service and the re 
newable silver contacts insure long life. Each starter is 
supplied with a separate pushbutton master switch provid- 
ing three-wire remote control. Two-wire control can be fur- 
nished if desired. 


Ciba and Cibanone Dyestuffs. 

In circular No. 299 A the Society for Chemical Indus- 
try in Basel brings to notice certain new (P) Ciba and 
Cibanone dyestuffs. The mark (P) denotes exceptional 
fastness to light, water, laundering, wear and exposure. 

It is also pointed out that since the appearance of the 
earlier circular No. 299, the following new dyestuffs are on 
the market: Ciba Violet 6R (P); Cibanone Yellow GK 
(P) ; Cibanone Golden Orange GN (P); Cibanone Violet 4R 
(P) ; Cibanone Dark Blue MBA (P); and Cibanone Marine 
Blue RA (P; GA (P.) 

Of the aforementioned dyestuffs, fastness to kier boiling 
and bleaching is also claimed for the following: Cibanone 
Yellow GK (P); Cibanone Violet 4R (P); Cibanone Dark 
Blue MBA (P); and Cibanone Marine Blue RA (P); GA 
(P). 


Wide Range of Products Now Carrying Durene Label. 

Licensed manufacturers using Durene yarns in their mer- 
chandise are now making an unusually wide range of pro- 
ducts carrying the proper identifying label, and the major 
portion consists of wearing apparel, it was recently an- 
nounced at the merchandising counsel office of The Durene 
Association of America. 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. Opens Shreveport 
Branch Factory. 

C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., makers of in- 
dustrial instruments, recently announced the opening of a 
branch factory at 417 Lake Street, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
The prime function of this new factory is repair work, 
with special attention to emergency orders. 
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IN PICKING MACHINERY IN 5O yvyeARS 
BY THE H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 









HE illustration above shows one of our New 
Single Beater Finisher Lappers fitted with 
the Ramsdell Automatic Self-Doffing Calender. 


The illustrations at the right and left show 
each side of the Calender with Gear Covers 
and Casings removed. 















This attachment has been especially de- 
signed so that it can be readily applied to all 
existing H & B Pickers. 












THE RAMSDELL AUTOMATIC SELF-DOFFING CALENDER 


This remarkable attachment is truly uncanny in its operation. With an 
almost imperceptible hesitation it automatically removes the completed 
picker lap, places a new lap roll in the calender, carefully folds over the on- 
coming sheet of cotton, lowers the lap racks, and applies the brake; in other 
words, continuous operation from starting-up to shutting-down time. That all 
this can be done automatically without the assistance of human hands, seems 
an almost unbelievable development — yet it is actually accomplished with 


great smoothness and unerring accuracy. 


YT IIE 8 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. i 











The advantages of this more than humanlike machine are apparent at 
once to all familiar with Picking Machinery — no bad piecings — no piling up 
of the cotton on the cages — no damaged screens — no starting torque. An 
absolutely fixed yardage and weight for every lap. Increased production 
with decreased cost of labor, power, and repairs. 


THE DREAM OF AGES HAS AT LAST BECOME A REALITY 





AUTOMATIC OPERATIONS IN 61-2 SECONDS 


Placing New Lap Roll 





Releasing Brake 


Raising Lap Racks Folding Lap End 





Severing Lap Sheet Lowering Lap Racks 


Doffing Finished Lap Resetting Brake 





It is practically impossible to give an adequate, detailed de- 
scription of the workings of this marvelous attachment. Functioning 
with clocklike precision from starting-up to shutting-down time, lap 
after lap is gently ejected from the calender rolls — Each lap an 
exact duplicate of the previous one, absolutely accurate in yard- 
age and weight. All this is done without the aid of human hands 
in any way. 

We shall be very glad to provide further detailed information 

upon request or arrange for a demonstration at your convenience 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
161 Devonshire Street 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 








COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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BUTTERWORTH ANNOUNCES 
CONTINUOUS KIER. 

A new kind of kier, one to operate 
continuously and for the processing of 
cloth in either open or rope form, has 
been announced by H. W. Butterwortb 
& Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. This 
continuous kier is designed to provide 
a method for continuously and rapid- 
ly subjecting textile material, in flat 
web or other suitable condition, to a 
preliminary treatment comprising boil- 
ing in alkaline or other liquors, spray- 
ing and squeezing, which will cleanse 
a fabric and put it in a condition suit- 
able for succeeding processes. Ac- 
cording to the announcement, cloth 
may be put in the continuous kier in the 
morning, and be ready for the finish- 
ing room in the afternoon of the same 
day. It is further stated that with this 
new process, a string of cloth, either 
open or closed, leaving the gray room 
in the morning could be diastafored 
and boiled and ready for further pro- 
cessing within six hours, 

The new continuous kier, shown in 
the accompanying illustrations, is ap- 
proximately 14 feet high, 5 feet wide 
and about 40 feet long. When install- 
ed, it is stated, all the operating me- 
chanism is on the first floor, about 5 
feet of the machine extending beyond 
the level of the second floor. There is 
an iron grating extending entirely 
around the kier. 

In addition to the speed feature, the 
manufacturers point to other interest- 


The drive side and 
entering end, show- 
ing Foxwell Guiders 
arranged for _ two 
open widths super- 
imposed, of the new 
Butterworth Contin- 
uous Kier are shown 
here. 


ing features. The new continuous kier, 
it is stated, uses the liquor over and 
over again as long as it is usable, ef- 
fecting economy; and cuts down the 
amount of chemicals necessary, it is 
stated, because the goods are complete- 
ly absorbent and uniformly receptive. 
More even dyeing, it is pointed out, is 
secured through a uniform bottoming, 
all cloth being treated alike, for the 
elimination of motes, ticks and pectin 
matter. 

It is further pointed out that in this 
mdchine the goods may be treated in a 
continuous manner with as many repe- 
titions of the treatment as desired, and 
at different speeds as conditions may 





























































Here the entering end, the upper section and the five sets of squeeze rolls of the 


Butterworth Continuous Kier are shown. 


The bottom part of the kier and drive 


mechanism are below the grating. 
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require. The fabric, between each 
spraying and squeezing operation, is 
subjected to a boiling in a weak caus- 
tic alkaline solution, for any prede- 
termined period. It is further ex- 
plained that the fabric can be subject- 
ed to kier action with caustic solution 
of whatever strength required, and 
may be boiled for different lengths of 
time in each solution as may be re- 
quired, as while the operation, as a 
whole, is continuous. The machine 
handles all characters of cotton fabric 
in rope or open form, it is stated, the 
rope running side by side through the 
machine and in the open form, one 
piece superimposed upon the other. 








The company states that this ma- 
chine is the result of several years of 
effort on their part, two machines 
having been installed in widely sepa- 
rated plants, after much preliminary 
experimentation in their development. 


The new machine, they say, really 
marks a culmination of effort since 
1800, as it was about that time that 
the first attempts were made to im- 
prove the method of kiering by running 
the goods continuously. 

In addition to the features described, 
the Butterworth Company makes the 
further observation that the continu- 
ous kier method eliminates hand labor, 
and steeping bins which are not re- 
quired where goods are processed in 
the open, a saving in width and a gain 
in breaking strength, and better full- 
ness. The patent number is 1,741,338, 
and other patents are pending. 
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PONTACHROME AZURE BLUE B. 

In a pamphlet recently published by 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Delaware, on Pontachrome 
Azure Blue B, a chrome color, the com- 
pany gives the properties of this dye- 
stuff, and also shows two samples of 
wool yarn dyed with this dye. 

aaciiaae 

WHITIN WORSTED MACHINERY. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., recently published an attract- 
ive little 32-page pamphlet, giving illu- 
strations and calling attention to the 
features of the different machines in- 
cluded in the line of worsted spinning 
and twisting machinery carried by this 
company. The title of the booklet is 
Whitin Worsted Machinery. 

caer ee 
FACTS ABOUT FIRE 
INSURANCE. 

In this neat little booklet, Facts 
About Fire Insurance, Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., 100 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City, present in brief 
form information about fire insurance 


that would prove of value to every pro- ° 


perty owner in protecting his inter- 
ests. They state that the booklet does 
not presume to replace the service ren- 
dered by competent brokers but sup- 
plements this service by calling atten- 
tion to matter for which the property 
owner, and not the broker or insur- 
ance company, is responsible. 
ais a 
CALDWELL STANDARDIZED 
SCREW CONVEYOR DRIVES. 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago, 
recently announced Caldwell standard- 
ized drives for screw conveyors. They 
state that the new drive is made in 
two arrangements, type “C”, which con- 
sists of two speed reductions from 
motor to screw conveyor, each through 
a high grade power transmission me- 
dium, and type “D”, which consists of 
a direct coupled reducer, which type 
of drive permits the selection of a 
Caldwell worm gear reducer according 
to horsepower rating, without regard 
to the size of the conveyor trough 
on which the drive is to be mounted. 


—0-- 
TREND OF SALES OF SILK, 
RAYON AND COTTON. 

Trend of Sales of Silk, Rayon and 
Cotton in the Drapery-Upholstery de- 
partments, is the title of a very at- 
tractive little booklet which contains 
the findings of the second study on 
this subject conducted by the Nation- 
al Retail Dry Goods Association. The 
Du Pont Rayon Company deserves spe- 
cial commendation for sponsoring this 
study and providing funds which 
made the work possible. 

The report is based upon data se- 
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cured in a survey made of a large 
number of the leading retail stores in 
the country and no doubt gives infor- 
mation that will prove of interest and 
value to those in any organization who 
merchandise and buy these lines of 
fabrics. . 
—o— 


CARLYLE JOHNSON ANNOUNCES 
AN IMPROVED CLUTCH. 

An improved clutch, known as the 
Super-clutch, has been brought out by 
the Carlyle Johnson Machine Company, 
Manchester, Conn. The manufacturers 
point out that in the past, carbon steel 
drop forged “clutch fingers” or “clutch 
levers” or “toggle levers,” have been 
used; and that the new Super-clutch is 
equipped with chrome nickel steel fing- 
ers to increase further the wearing 
qualities and reduce breakage. Another 
improved feature is the installation 
of a method of “locking” the adjust- 
ing screw, by which, it is explained, 
the adjustment on any clutch remains 
where it is set, and the adjusting screw 
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cannot loosen due to vibration, high 
speed, ete. 

The company. points to another im- 
provement in the form of chrome nick- 
el steel adjusting blocks—the heart of 
the clutch—to replace the tool steel ad- 
justing blocks formerly used. The use 
of these, it is pointed out, eliminates 
breakage from fire cracks in the hard- 
ening of these parts. 

Another feature explained is the Ale- 
mite system of lubrication used on the 
new clutch, requiring only one point of 
lubrication with grease, a result point- 
ed to being an elimination of oil drip- 
pings, etc. Grease is forced into the 
interior of the clutch by the high 
pressure lubrication system used. A 
sectioned view of the clutch is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

. 
“WHY THE DEMAND FOR 
A FINER RAYON?” 

In a recent publication, a pamphlet 
entitled, Why the Demand for a Finer 
Rayon?, the Wildman Mfg. Co., Nor- 
ristown, Pa., pointed out that today 
there is an increased demand for 34- 
cut rayon—a demand, they state, that 
will increase, 
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NEW MORSE DATA BOOK. 

The Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, 
N. Y., state that in their new data 
book, Bulletin No. 38, they are offering 
to any man entrusted with the upkeep 
and maintenance of power drives, a 
very valuable document. “Here, in 
concise, readable form,” they say, “will 
be found all the information needed to 
design, install and maintain Morse Si- 
lent Chain Drives.” 

The book also goes into the sub- 
jects of Morse Chain Speed Reducers 
and Morse Flexible Couplings. 

witiic; 
CENTRALIZED HEATING 
WITHOUT STEAM. 

Lee Air Heater Co., Youngstowa, 
Ohio, have issued a booklet in which 
they give very complete information 
on direct hot air heating. They state 
that the development of this new sys- 
tem with fan circulation of warm air 
through ducts, has made possible the 
heating of large industrial buildings 
by warm air. 


Johnson Single 
Clutch sectioned, 
showing chrome 
nickel steel ad- 
justing blocks and 
adjusting screw 
lock in new 
chrome nickel 
steel fingers— 
SA a 


PAMPHLETS ON GUILDMODE 
HOSIERY. 

Two elaborate pamphlets setting 
forth in detail the story of Guild- 
mode hosiery have just been prepared 
by Hosiery Guild, Inc., according to a 
recent announcement by Harry L. 
Kinne, managing director. One is for 
use in retail establishments, and the 
other is for the purpose of pointing 
out to the consuming public the fea- 
tures claimed for Guildmode hosiery. 


—0o0o— 


PARKSPRAY UNIT 
AIR CONDITIONER. 


Parks-Cramer Company, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., recently put on exhibition 
at the International Heating and Ven- 
tilating Exposition in Philadelphia, a 
unit air conditioner of very compact 
and efficient design. They state that 
the total power required for this con- 
ditioner is only 290 watts, and that all 
the water consumed is evaporated. 
They also state that it handles 1500 
cubic feet of air per minute, and will 
evaporate up to four gallons of water 
per hour. 
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“Lever Arms”--the vertical rods con- 
necting lever feet to knife frame or 
brackets--are adjustable. Why? So that 
the knives can be quickly leveled with- 
out disturbing the lever stands. » » » 


Again -- simplification! One operation 
instead of two. That's where Halton 
stands out--in simplified performance. 
The largest mills value this feature. Learn 
more from our catalogue. » » » » » 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS, 
"Cc" AND CLEARFIELD, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ss SELLING AGENTS “= 
H. A. FORBES, PATERSON, N. J. 
THOMAS S. CAPPER, INC., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
FRED H. WHITE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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NEW COLOR HARMONIES IN IN- 
FANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
UNDERWEAR. 


It was recently stated in a news item 
from The Durene Association of Amer- 
ica, that a rather novel introduction is 
to be made by Thomas Dalby Co., of 
new color harmonies in infants’ and 
children’s underwear. Hitherto cou- 
turier colors and seasonal shades in 
lingerie have been confined to high 
priced women’s and misses’ garments, 
or special-occasion silk garments. 

ibibo 
“NYETTE UNDIE”. 

It was recently announced that the 
first retail showing of the “Nyette Un- 
die,” a new, high grade, knit product 
for women and misses, will be made by 
John. Wanamaker of Philadelphia, as 
one of the leading spring offerings in 
their women’s underwear department. 

These garments are being produced 
by the Elliott Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Manchester, N. H., in accord- 
ance with a model designed by Edith 
M. Barrett, stylist of the Fashion Mer- 
chandising Bureau of New York City, 
who is to assist in developing new and 
individualistic styles and models of 
high grade knit underwear, lingerie, 
sun suits and bathing suits, the com- 
pany states. 

0 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS COMPANY 
PURCHASE STANDARD- 
TRUMP BROS. 

Scott & Williams Company recently 
announced the purchase of the Stan- 
dard-Trump Bros. Machine Company 
of Wilmington, Delaware. Present 
plans call for the continuance of the 
Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Com- 
pany as heretofore for an indefinite 
period. 

0 
PLANS OF DURENE 
ASSOCIATION. 

“The primary objective of the new 
work of the Durene Association of 
America,” said Mr. Starr, director and 
treasurer of the association, in an in- 
terview, “is to obtain general and 
thorough recognition of high grade 
mercerized cotton yarns as durene, and 
through such recognition to stabilize 
the present and future merchandising 
status of quality mercerized cotton.” 

“Wholesalers and retailers will not 
be slow to see,” he said in continuing, 





“the disadvantage of fine, quality mer- 
cerized cotton being known merely as 
cotton, lisle or other inadequate de- 
scriptive terms, when prestige and 
standard quality may be defined by 
durene labeling and stamping.” 
U0 
TARPAULIN WITHSTANDS 
SEVERE BLIZZARD. 

The accompanying photograph is in- 
teresting as showing the application of 
tarpaulin as temporary protective en- 
closures for newly poured concrete 
beams and columns, and for workmen 
on the interior of what is to be the 
world’s largest building—The Merch- 
andise Mart—in Chicago. The picture, 
showing work in process on one dome 
of the huge building, was made imme- 
diately following a severe blizzard, 
when for more than 48 hours, Chicago 
lay helpless in the path of the storm. 
Withstanding ripping, tearing gusts of 
wind, and bearing up under the added 
weight of snow and ice, the tarpaulin 
provided the required protection. A 
feature of interest is that these tar- 
paulins were sewn at the seams with 
the Union Special double lock stitch, 
in which each stitch is twice locked, 
independently of adjoining stitches. 
Throughout the extreme conditions 
mentioned, it is stated that there were 
no failures of the seams in these tar- 
paulins. 


—o-—— 
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CLEMSON ADDS NEW 
KNITTING EQUIPMENT. 

It was reported that due to the fact 
that the Clemson Textile School has 
had several calls for men trained in 
knitting, the school now has plans un- 
der way for developing the knitting di- 
vision of the department. The follow- 
ing new machines have been recently 
installed: 1 Fidelity selvage welt rib- 
ber 220 x 3144; 1 Fidelity French welt 
ribber 240 x 31%4; 1 Brinton trick wheel 
machine for golf hose; 1 table of Stet- 
ten electric hosiery forms; and 1 Os- 
wald Lever winder for preparing ray- 
on, 

—-0— 

CANADA MILLS TO TAKE 
MEMBERSHIP IN HOSIERY 
GUILD, INC. 

It is said that the result of a meet- 
ing of Canadian mill men which was 
recently held in Hamilton, Ontario, 
pointed to the fact that a majority of 
the circular knit hosiery manufactur- 
ers of Canada will eventually take 
membership in Hosiery Guild, Inc., and 
join in the effort to promote women’s 
fine gauge silk hosiery without seams 
under the namé GuildMode. 


—O— 


NEW MANUFACTURING PLANT 
FOR SCOTT AND WILLIAMS, 
INC, 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., of 
Boston, Mass., have been engaged by 
Seott & Williams, Inc., of Laconia, N. 
H., to design and supervise the con- 
struction of a manufacturing building, 
270 ft. x 63 ft., 4 stories high, to be 
used for the manufacture of knitting 
machinery, the building to be of rein- 
forced concrete. 


—O— 


This tarpaulin allowed workers to continue on the job during a recent severe 
blizzard in Chicago. Work on this building, the Merchandise Mart, could not 
have continued without this protective covering. 
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Lia's how long Texaco lubrication will preserve your equipment. Textile 


machinery never wears out when it is effectively lubricated. But long before it be- 
comes obsolete, unless it is effectively lubricated, power losses, high maintenance costs 
and replacements rapidly eat into profits. @ Keep your equipment to the top notch 
of operating efficiency throughout its natural life. Texaco lubricants, with Texaco 
Lubrication Service, will help you. The profits of many a mill are lost through 
out-of-date lubrication. qg The Texas Company has more than kept step with the 
advances in textile machinery. Texaco engineers are watching every move—constantly 
studying lubrication ‘‘first hand’’ from actual experience in the mill—improving 
lubrication methods—providing specialized Texaco Lubricants to anticipate every 
need. The benefits are yours for the asking. Write The Texas Company first. 






THE TEXAS COMPANY 


ET BATISRY PLAOCR, NEW YORE OITyY 


REG.US. PAT. OFF. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF LACES. 

The subject of a very interesting ad- 
dress recently delivered by Miss Edith 
M. Barrett, stylist, was “Laces and the 
possibilities they hold for greatly in- 
creased sales during 19380.” Miss Bar- 
rett discussed at length the greater at- 
tention now being paid to laces in va- 
rious forms both in this country and 
abroad, and illustrated her talks with 
garments made wholly of or trimmed 
with lace, including dresses and a 
three-piece ensemble comprising che- 
mise, nightgown and negligee. 

ios 

ELASTIC FABRICS MADE 
OF DUPONT RAYON. 

A display of elastic fabrics made of 
du Pont rayon was recently featured 
in a Boardwalk window at the du Pont 
Products Exhibit at Atlantic City. A 
descriptive display of crude smoked 
rubber, hanks of thin rubber thread 
and twists of rayon yarn in various 
colors was an interesting feature of 
this exhibit. 

—t— 

BRISTOL CO. OPENS 
NEW SALES OFFICE. 

The Bristol Co., manufacturers of 
Bristol’s recording instruments, lo¢cat- 
ed at Waterbury, Conn., recently an- 
nounced that they had opened a new 
sales and service office in Los Angeles, 
Cal. S. W. Case has been appointed 
district manager, and W. H. Rogers, 
sales and service engineer. 

—o— 

LARGEST NET PROFITS. 

The largest net profits from opera- 
tion in its history were recently re- 
ported for the year ended December 
31, 1929, by the Celanese Corporation 
of America in its annual report. The 
report showed that the company’s net 
profit from operations was more than 
$5,000,000 during the past year. 

—0— 

GENERAL REFRACTORIES COM- 
PANY MAKE AN AN- 
NOUNCEMENT. 

General Refractories Company, Phil- 
adelphia, recently announced that they 
had acquired all of the refractories 
properties of Evens & Howard Fire 
Brick Co., of St. Louis, Mo. The pur- 
chase includes not only the refractor- 
ies plants and business of Evens & 
Howard Fire Brick Co., but also its 
vast and important clay lands in Mis- 
souri and Georgia. 

0 


RAISING TURKEYS 
UNDER CANVAS TENTS. 
Raising turkeys under canvas tents 
is one of the new methods of poultry 
farming just reported to The Cotton- 
Textile Institute. It is stated that ex- 


periments during the past year have 
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proved so successful that important 
advantages in raising poultry in this 
way are indicated. 
0 
TEXTILE STUDENTS IN 
DEMAND. 

Clemson College Textile School, 
Clemson College, S. C., recently stated 
that they had a number of positions 
open in Europe .and South America 
and will be glad to hear from gradu- 
ates of wide experience in weaving 
rayon with cotton or silk, as well as 
men with a more general experience in 
rayon knitting, etc. 

—o— 
DUREND APPOINTS 
NEW FASHION ADVISOR. 

Miss Kathryn I. Day has joined the 
newly created staff of the Durene As- 
sociation of America as fashion ad- 
visor and assistant to E. L. Starr, di- 
rector and treasurer of the association, 
Mr. Starr recently announced. 

—o—- 


INDIVIDUAL MOTORS. 

Individual motors and motors for 
group drives for the various machines 
have replaced the system of large 
power units in most mills, according to 
speakers at the Textile Forum of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers in the Boston City Club re 
cently. 

—o— 
MASON REGULATOR APPOINTS 
NEW DISTRIBUTORS. 

King & Shepherd, 50 Church Street, 
New York City, were recently appoint- 
ed distributors for the Manhattan dis- 
trict, of the Mason Regulator Com- 
pany, general offices and plant Dor- 
chester Center, Boston, Mass. They 
state that the line consists of all the 
newest developments in pressure con- 
trol apparatus. 

—0-— 


DURENE APPOINTS 
EDUCATIONAL WORKER. 

Miss Grace Walton, for five years 
training director of Strawbridge and 
Clothier in Philadelphia, and former 
advance woman for the Western Fash- 
ion Show division of The Rayon Insti- 
tute, has been appointed by E. L. 
Starr, director of the Durene Associa- 
tion of America, to head a program of 
educational work for that organiza- 
tion, 

0 
TUBIZE ANNOUNCES MERGER 
WITH AMERICAN CHATIL- 
LON. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Tubize Artificial Silk Company of 
America, the project to merge the com- 
pany with the American Chatillon Cor- 
poration was approved by a large ma- 
jority of the stockholders. The new 
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company will be called Tubize Chatil- 


lon Corp. 
—Oo— 


BLUE, GRAY AND RED NOW 
RANK HIGH IN COLOR 
SCALE. 

Blue, gray and red will rank high im 
the color scale of fashion this season, 
according to Miss Thelma Roberts of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. 


—-O— 


GUILDMODE TO CONDUCT 
ADVERTISING PROGRAM. 

It was decided recently at a closed 
meeting of the executive committee of 
Hosiery Guild, Inc., that they would 
launch during the month of April the 
first part of their consumer advertising 
program in the interest of GuildMode 
Hosiery. The committee, it is stated, 
also ratified without change the quali- 
ty specifications previously drawn up 
to govern the production by members 
of 300, 320 and 340needle stockings 
without seams carrying the Guildmode- 
label. 

~ 0 


TEXTILE RECORDER 
YEAR BOOK. 

The 1930 edition of the Textile Re- 
corder Year Book has been issued and 
is being distributed by the publisher, 
John Heywood, Ltd., Deansgate, Man- 
chester, England. This annual pub- 
lication contains almost 1000 pages of 
technical and other material related 
to textile manufacture. Among the 
chapter headings are: Raw Materials; 
Cotton; Hosiery Manufacture; Woolen 
and Worsteds; Flax, Linen and Jute; 
Raw Silk; Waste Silk, Rayon; Fuel 
Economy; Ete. 

ne od 
YEAR BOOK OF 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURER. 

The 1930 edition of “The Textile- 
Manufacturer Year Book” has been is- 
sued by Emmott & Co., Ltd., 65 King 
Street, Manchester, England. This is 
a comprehensive reference book pub- 
lished each year by the English publi- 
cation named, and contains more than 
500 pages of technical material relat- 
ing to various phases of technicul 
manufacture. 

—o-—- 
COTTON AND ITS 
RELATION TO FASHION. 

Cottons this year have the color, tex- 
ture and design that make them “love- 
lier than ever,” according to Miss Thel- 
ma Roberts of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute who recently broadcast a talk on 
fashion. “And thanks to American 
zeal and research,” she went ahead to- 
say, “colors that are fast to both sun 
and tub are now available, which iss 
some item in itself.” 
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MEET THE MOREHEAD ENGINEER .... 


. + he can show you 
that NOT removing 
‘ condensation promptly 
F as raising your operat- 
ING CONS... ss0e 


Moreover, 37 years of world-wide experi- 
ence in improving steam drainage and 
boiler feeding in plants of every type, 
qualifies The Morehead Engineer to assist 
you in MANY ways. Let him tell you the 
Morehead story—and show you how tl:2More- 
head Back-to-Boiler System can be profit- 
ably installed in YOUR plant. 


Give careful consideration to these eight 
important services performed by the 
Morehead Back-to-Boiler System. They will 
help lower your plant operating costs: 


1. Drains all kinds of steam-heated appara- 
tus .. . immediately and thoroughly. 


2. Enables steam-heated apparatus to work 
at full capacity, thus increasing produc- 
tion and improving quality of product. 


3. Handles water of condensation at any 
temperature —212° and above —the 
higher the better. 


4. Automatically returns all condensation to 
boilers at original high temperature ... 
thus saving valuable heat uaits in excess 
of 212° F. 






tilled feed water which deposits no scale, 
and, in addition, acts as a most efficient 
boiler compound in purging the boiler of 
accumulated scale and dirt. 


6. Uses only ten per cent of the 
steam that is required by a pump 
doing the same work. 


7. Eliminates need fora lifting pump, taking 
the place of such a pump and operating 
as simply as the law of gravity. 


8. Definitely insures fuel savings and lower 
operating costs. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 


5. Supplies the boiler with pure, hot, dis- Department C DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
% After Others Had Failed s 
* Proof That The Morehead Engineer Performs A Real and Lasting Service: ~ 
% “Prior to buying your equipment we had twice been sold on the idea of - 
*e, our steam being returned to the boiler by installations to which we con- 
% sented. We believed that nobody could sell us again. Therefore, the sales- Ry 
*. manship of your representative who sold us the Morehead Back-to-Boiler - 
System had to be of a very high order to get us to put in any equipment < 
whatever. We are now glad to say that he did not overstate his case Py 
and we are very much pleased with your equipment. We are pleased to i 
hand you a check herewith in full payment.” - 441 
D. T. Riley, Riley Penn Oil Company, Burlington, Iowa ~ MOREHEAD 
? MFG. CO., 
- Dept. C 
J Detroit, Mich. 











. SYSTEM “= 
* - 
%, 2 Address—— 


~ I'd like to have your in- 
teresting 44-page book- 

~ let, giving helpful infor- 
~. mation regarding the More- 
« head Back-to-Boiler System. 


4 ~ This will, of course, place me 
« under no obligation. 
* 
< 
* 





~ Name 
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Walter J. Single, who for the past 
three years has been in charge for 
the Westcott Hosiery Mills, of Dai- 
ton, Ga., of licensing its “seamless 
shaped foot’ to hosiery mills 
throughout the U. S. A. and Canada, 
has been appointed executive assist- 
ant sales manager with full direc- 
tion of salesmen, territories, and ac- 
counts for both the Fabrimode and 
Mode-Modeled divisions. 

F. E. Harrell has been appoint- 
ed engineer in charge of drafting 
and experimental departments of the 
Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of alternating-current and 
direct-current motors. 

Charles K. Bryant, who for the 
past eleven years has been manager 
of the textile repair department of 
Michael & Bivens Co., Gastonia, N. 
C., has bought out the company 
and will now operate it as the Bry- 
ant Electric Repair Co. 

A. F. Macintyre has been elected 
treasurer and general manager of 
the Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
The other officers of these mills are: 
F. W. Jefferson, president; and B. 
H. Beall, secretary. 

Charles Walker, who until recent- 
ly was superintendent of Trion 
(Ga.) Co., has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the South- 
ern Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. 

J. W. Garrett, overseer of carding 
at the Catherine Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., was recently transferred to a 
similar position with the Sycamore 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills. 

E. C. Malone, of Rome, Ga., who 
until recently has been representing 
Iselin-Jefferson Company, New 
York, in the Georgia and Alabama 
territory, now has charge of the 
Carolinas territory also. 

George Cornelson recently re- 
signed his position as secretary of 
the Lydia Mills, Clinton, S. C., to 
accept a position with the Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

J. F. Chalmers, who for the past 
three years has been associated 
with the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
as superintendent of Mill No. 2, re- 
cently resigned his position to ac- 
cept a position at Greenwood, S. C. 
H. E. Harden, formerly overseer 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 


of night spinning at the Shelbyville 
(Tenn.,) Mills, has accepted the po- 
Sition of head of the twisting and 
winding departments of the Atlantic 
Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 

N. A. Long was recently made 
head of the dyeing department for 
the Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. 
C. Mr. Long, who is a graduate of 
North Carolina State College, was 
formerly with the Du Pont Com- 
pany, at Charlotte, N. C. 

Edward V. Peters, vice-president 
in charge of sales, and a director of 
the Tubize Artificial Silk Company 
of America, Inc., recently resigned 
that post, it is re- 
ported. Mr. Peters 
was elected a di- 
rector and _ vice- 
president in 
charge of sales in 
June, 1926, and 
has served in that 
capacity ever 
since. It is said 
that his sales rec- 
ord during that 
period is consid- 
ered one of the most successful in 
the industry. Mr. Peters began his 
business career back in 1901 when 
he became associated with the Man- 
hattan Elevated Railroad. 

W. B. Lawson, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Harshaw Chemical Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, was elected 
a director of that company, and at 
the organization: meeting of the 
board of directors he was elected a 
vice-president. He will become ac- 
tive in the affairs of the company 
immediately. 

J. T. Wharton recently resigned 
his position as overseer of spinning 
at the Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Leprelet Logee, who at one time 
was superintendent of a cotton mill 
in Macon, Ga., and was later asso- 
ciated with the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., celebrat- 
ed his 104th birthday anniversary 
at the Masonic Home, Charlton, 
Mass., on Feb. 5. 

Otto Seyfert, of the Seyfert & 
Donner firm in Chemnitz, Germany, 
manufacturers of high speed, full- 
fashioned hosiery machines, made a 
visit to Robert Reiner, Inc., Ameri- 
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can selling , agent, during the 
month of February. 

Jokichi Takamine, Jr., president 
of the Takamine Laboratory, Inc., 
Clifton, N. J., manufacturers of 
Polyzime “P”, died on February 
22nd as a result of injuries sustain- 
ed in an accident in New York 
City. He had built the business of 
the company from small proportions 
to the prominence that it now en- 
joys. 

Herbert Midgley, president and 
general manager of Howard Bros. 
Manufacturing Co., of Worcester, 
Mass., recently made a visit to the 
South to spend several weeks with 
Guy Melchor, Sr., and Jr. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Midgley. 

R. P. Snelling of Boston, Mass., 
vice-president of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops, visited the southern office at 
Charlotte, N. C., during the month 
of March. He was enroute north af- 
ter a visit to Aiken, S. C. 

Erwin N. Darrin, vice-president 
and assistant agent for the Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., re- 
cently made a southern trip. 

BE. Kent Swift, treasurer of the 
Whitin Machine Works , Whitins- 
ville, Mass., was recently elected 
president of the Nyanza Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. I., succeeding John 
W. Farwell. 

Joe Kirby, who until a short time 
ago was located at Lowell, N. C., is 
now overseer of weaving at the 
Langley, (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

J. M. Milton, formerly of Gads- 
den, Ala., is now overseer of spin- 
ning at the Martha Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga. 

J. Norman Pease, manager of the 
Charlotte, N. C. office of the Lock- 
wood Greene Engineers, Inc., was 
recently chosen president of the 
Southern Manufacturers Club, of 
Charlotte. 

A. B. Cross was recently made 
general superintendent of the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finishing 
Co. He was succeeded by Joseph 
Roberts as superintendent of the 
printing department. 

S. L. Jenkins recently resigned his 
position as overseer of weaving at 
the Scottdale (Ga.) Mills to accept a 
similar position in Thomaston, Ga. 
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The International Textile Exposition will be held Warping equipment pays for itself in many ways. 















at Boston in the Mechanics Building from April ‘These machines are used today in more than 100 
28th to May 3rd of this year. Barber-Colman leading cotton mills in this country and abroad, 
Company will be among the exhibitors with an giving satisfaction to the owners and employees, 
operating display of the Automatic Spooler and improving the quality of the product, and making 
the High Speed Warper. We hope that every for more and better production in the weave 
cotton mill executive who wants to know more rooms. The essential reason for the success of this 
of the details of oper ation of these units will visit unusual development is the fact that the yarn is 
us at the F xposition, because we want every in handled at high speed with low tension, thus pre 
terested person in the country to see our machines serving its natural elasticity. Come to the “Boston 
and to realize the advances in cotton processing Show” and see the equipment in action. See how 
made possible by their use. An investment in it makes “Every Knot A Weaver's Knot,” and 
Barber-Colman automatic spooling and high speed see the savings and satisfaction you can obtain. 
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— CHANGES in styles, colors, patterns,—in machinery, plant lay- 
out, and manufacturing processes. New methods of buying, selling, mer- 
chandising. These fast changing conditions make necessary a source of 
supplies equal to any emergency .. + The entire U S organization is alert 
to these challenging factors; its experience, craftsmanship, research, and 
responsibility offer you a decided protection,—needed today as never 
before. There’s a neighborly U S expert within easy reach of your tele- 
phone ... for Bobbins, Spools, and Shuttles call U S 


(Founded in 1857 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In thehope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 


Some More Random Thoughts 


T TIMES it seems that OLD-TIMER gets a 

little obstreperous, and takes liberties 
with our good nature. But we’re broadmind- 
ed, and since this is his page, we usually let him 
say what he wants to say on it, up to a certain 
point. 

In view of our argument with him, which 
he reports this month (in part only), we are 
going to submit some questions to you, and we 
hope you will answer them: 

(1) Regardless of his peculiarities, does 
OLp-TIMER always give you food for thought? 
Do vou always get some good meat and help 
and inspiration from his articles? 

(2) Would you like to have OLD-TIMER 
continue his inspirational articles for a while, 
or would you rather have him visit JIM soon? 
If you want another Jim article, what subjects 
do you want to have discussed? 

THE EpiTor. 


UST WHY is it, Bob—(I’m still talking to that Ed- 
itor. In fact, that’s about the only way I can 
get him cooled down when he’s rapping on me 

when I get a little behind. I just talk so darned fast 
he finally leans back in that old chair and takes out 
his pipe. Then I know I’ve got him. He’ll let me rave 
on until he just naturally gets so tired he will not 
talk back.) As I was saying— 

Why is it, Bob, that a human being will spend his 
life working like a Turk to learn all about automo- 
biles, or steam engines, or electric motors, or looms, 
or spinning frames, etc., and center his whole mind on 
the intricacies of a cotton mill or a business of any 
kind, and never really know very much about him- 
self? Remember that OLD-TIMER article about “Know 
Yourself’’? 

Yes, OLD-TIMER, J remember that article very well, 
but it didn’t interest me very much. In fact, we didn’t 


have very much response from the readers about it, 
and therefore let it pass out of mind. 

Yea, that’s what’s the matter with most of you 
Editors. If I had told you a way to set a card that 
would give a cleaner web, or a little more breaking 
strength in the resultant yarn, you would have patted 
me on the back and said, “That article was great, OLD- 
TIMER. Here’s a bunch of letters from overseers or 
superintendents saying they had gotten one more turn 
on the front roll, or something, by adopting that idea.” 

Well, what are you driving at anyway, OLD-TIMER? 
Isn’t that my job? Aren’t we running a textile maga- 
zine for the purpose of helping our subscribers to im- 
prove their jobs? Haven't I told you time and time 
again that it is our ambition to edit COTTON so tt will 
be a clearing house, so to speak, for the troubles our 
subscribers have, so they can call on us for informa- 
tion of any kind pertaining to their jobs, so our sub- 
scribers will at all times be kept abreast of the most 
modern thought and methods of manufacturing? 
That’s why I spend so much time going to all the tez- 
tile meetings, so we can give the results of these meet- 
ings to the men who are too far away to attend them. 
And right here, I want to explain a point to you: Many 
men who do attend the meetings get back home and at- 
tempt to put into effect some idea they heard dis- 
cussed, and can’t remember every detail of the discus- 
sion, or, as is oftentimes the case, they misunderstood 
some part of it. Then all they have to do is pick up 
COTTON and go over the whole thing again, just as it 
was discussed at the meeting, and thereby get the de- 
tails correct. 

Here, have a light, Bob! Your old pipe has gone 
out and you’re almost out of breath, and you’ve made 
me forget what I was going to talk about. And, by 
heck, whose page is this, anyway? What are you try- 
ing to do—hog my page? 

Well, go on if you've got anything to say, but 
don’t— 

Just a minute, Mr. Editor. I meant no reflection 
on your work or anything like that. I intended to ask 
you only a simple question. Therefore, keep your sus- 
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penders on and give me a chance to get a word in edge- 
ways. Anyway, if you’ll read that OLD-TIMER article 
on “Know Yourself” again, I think you will get more 
out of it than you did before. (This article appeared 
on page 901 of the June, 1929, issue of COTTON.) 

I claim a man should mix it up a little—that is, 
he should study himself as well as his work, his busi- 
ness. Do you know yourself? 

Who, me? 

Oh, the dickens, no! You know everything, I sup- 
pose. Most Editors do. Anyway, I wasn’t talking to 
you, and your old pipe is out again. Keep quiet, and 
let me get this thought off of my mind: 

Some big guy once said, 

You are the Center of Your Universe. 

Them’s big words, Bob, and after all these cen- 
turies of scientific study and study of human beings, 
it is still the great mystery. In fact you can’t get 
away from the fact that almost all human beings are 
more or less superstitious, most of us try to make 
out that we are not. In fact, we are ashamed of it, 
but we are still superstitious just the same. 

Interest in self is the whole key to what a man can 
accomplish. Yes, I know some people say that a man 
is an egotist who has a marked interest in self. That 
he is big-headed or something like that. If “egotist” 
means a person interested in self, it includes practi- 
cally all great men. Roosevelt was called a great ego- 
tist, but he is quoted as saying, “It is better to wear 
out than to rust out,” and that is talking about your- 
self like you were a tool of some kind, or a machine 
at the service of mankind. Then it really was ego- 
tism that made our great men world figures. 

Study yourself, brother; take stock of yourself. 
What are your weak points? What are your strong 
points? How can you make the strong points strong- 
er, and correct the weak points? Can you get work out 
of your employees without antagonizing them? Can 
you get things done without causing a whole bunch to 
quit? Do your section men co-operate with you? Do 
you co-operate with your employer, be he overseer or 
superintendent or manager or president? 

Are you considered a “grouch” or “stuck-up” by 
the people you come in contact with? Does it get you 
anything, are you more successful, by being a grouch? 

Do you make friends by being a grouch? You 
know how to run a room or a cotton mill; now, 
wouldn’t you be even more successful if you really 
knew yourself? 

* * * 


What Do You Think? 


There is no way I have ever been able to figure out 
by which labor can avoid paying the cost of waste— 
what I mean is abuse of property, such as breaking 
out glass, putting on new parts of machines, etc., 
when a little work would make the old part give as 
good service. If labor really understood this, would 
they be more considerate, more economical? 

Or, to say it in another way, take a weave room of 
1,000 looms. It will probably require $8,000 worth of 
supplies to run it for a year. Now, if it takes ten 
loom fixers to run those 1,000 looms, that is $800 per 
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fixer per year, how much of this could he save if he 
got 50 cents of every dollar he saved, and save the 
company 50 cents? Think it over, and tell the other 
readers of COTTON what you think. 


* * * 


How About It ? 


Years ago, when the 10,000-spindle mill was con- 
sidered good-sized, and the 25,000-spindle mill was 
one of the big ones, the successful overseer, superin- 
tendent or manager was successful because he knew 
how to set the machinery for best results, and because 
he came in direct personal contact with all the opera- 
tives, and his personal management was reflected in 
everything about the plant. 

Now, since we have 100,000-spindle mills and 200,- 
000-spindle mills, and groups of mills under one head, 
the successful overseer, superintendent or manager is 
successful because of the organization he has built up, 
and his ability to pick men and work with them in a 
way to obtain their loyal co-operation. 


* * * 


Just What is Luck? 


Guess you remember the article OLD TIMER wrote 
about “luck.” I heard a fellow “gassing” the other day 
about how a certain man who had just been promoted, 
always seemed to play in “luck.” It so happened that 
I knew the man who received the promotion and have 
been in close touch with his work for several years, 
so I replied to the gentleman about this way: 

“Yes, when I was a young man like you, I saw how 
‘luck’ seemed to just run over some people and I be- 
gan to make a study of these people. After several 
years of careful observation I decided that to be 
‘lucky’ enough to get promotion, all an overseer or 
superintendent had to do was to:— 

“Be on his job every minute with that asme ‘pep’ 
that he had when the job was first given to him. 

“Instead of loafing with the crowd, stay at home 
nights and apply himself earnestly to a study of text 
books and textile magazines, not only to keep himself 
up-to-date but to be prepared for the bigger job when 
it came. 

“*Beat the other fellow’ in production; make less 
seconds; have better help by training them better; 
command more loyalty from employees by being loyal 
himself and absolutely square in all his dealings with 
them. 

“When told and shown by his employer how cer- 
tain things must be done—to keep on doing those 
things and not have to be told and shown again in a 
few months. 

“Instead of trying to ‘pass the buck’ when things 
go wrong, shoulder the responsibility he is responsi- 
ble for and go at his work with the determination to 
prevent a recurrence of the fault.” 

The lucky man must work when the unlucky man 
loafs; hold his nerve when the other fellow loses his; 
plan and study and keep everlastingly at his job when 
the other fellow didn’t give a damn. 

Oh! yes, it is easy, pardner—you just do the things. 
the lucky man does and you will be lucky too. 











Sensitivenessin Business is the most 
delicate of magnetic needles. It gets 
thecoming of opportunity,or theslight- 
est change in conditions, personal or 
material; and inspires management to 
respond with action—beforethecause. 


Some call this Sensitiveness brains, 
vision—even luck. It is none of these. 
Not mind, not matter, but rather the 
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Sensitiveness 


Expressing the Spirit of Business 





Check up the outstanding successes, 
and you will find this human mag- 
netic needle, Sensitiveness, at the con- 
trols. It gives Business its Spirit, its 
keenness; makes work fascinating and 
satisfying. 

Modern Accountancy recognizes and 
applies Sensitiveness as one of the 
most vital of human attributes in busi- 
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ness. It does not manufacture it. But 


Spirit of Business—the element re- 
it does inspire it. 


quired for supreme accomplishment. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
Hand-Pull or Usable Percentage 


Whether you will buy long “‘scant”’ or short “‘full’’ fibre depends upon what 
you intend to make of it. . 
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Cost 
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Preparing Warps for Belting Duck. 


This man asks a number of questions which readers 
with experience are invited to answer. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have a problem with reference to preparing 
warps for weaving belting duck which we should like 
to submit to the readers of your “How OTHER MEN 
MANAGE” department. We should be glad to have full 
information concerning this subject, and I will outline 
some of our conditions. 

Our warp yarn number will be 7s/7, or other 
combinations to be the equivalent of approximately 
1s yarn. Our twister spools are 8X5. The cloth to 
be woven is 60-inch, about 2819. There will, there- 
fore, be about 1,680 ends on the loom beam. We 
have a warp compressing machine, which will turn 
out a beam 62 inches between the heads. 

There are two main points upon which I should 
like to have the experience and opinion of your 
readers experienced in duck manufacture. 

First, under the conditions outlined, I should 
like to know whether it would be better to make the 
loom beam on the warp compressing machine di- 
rect from spools or other packages in a creel back 
of it; or whether it would be better to warp the yarn 
from creels onto section beams, and then double sev- 
eral of these warps into a loom beam on the warp 
compressing machine. 

Assuming first that the preferred method is to 
make the loom beam direct from the spools on the 
warp compressing machine, I should like to know 
which type of creel is best to use, and any other in- 
formation as to the best means of bringing the yarn to 
the tension rollers on the warp compressing machine, 
how the yarn should be threaded; whether split rods 
should be used; and how many ends to the dent. 

The cuts of cloth are to be 300 yards, less con- 
traction, and I should like to know what size of loom 
beam would be the best to use under these condi- 
tions. If your readers prefer the method indicated 
of warping the loom beam direct from spools, I 
should be pleased to have them indicate in full their 
reasons for recommending this. 

Now assuming that it is preferable to put the 
warp on section beams on warpers, and then double 
these into a loom beam on the warp compressing 
machine, I would be glad to have the reason why 
this is better. Also, under the conditions outlined, 
I should like to know the best arrangement concern- 
ing how many section beams should be used, how 
many ends should be put on the section beams, and 
how these should be run on the warp compressing 
machine. For instance, would it be advisable to run 
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Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. | 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 








before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 














Attention, “J. A. (Maine,)” “T. R. C. (Charlotte)”, 


et al. 


CCASIONALLY we receive letters for this de- 

partment in which the writers do not supply 
their names and addresses. While this information is 
not published, it is necessary that we know the iden- 
tity of correspondents, as a matter of record and an 
evidence of good faith; otherwise the contributions 
cannot be published. 

Accordingly, if the correspondents signing recent 
letters as “J. A. (Maine)”, and “T. R. C. (Char- 
lotte),’’ will advise us of their correct names and ad- 
dresses, we shall be glad to publish their letters; oth- 
erwise, their communications must be ignored. 

This notice is published also to remind other cor- 
respondents of this rule. We repeat that the names 
are not pulished, but that we must know this inor- 
mation before acting on any contribution.—Editor 
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five section beams of 336 ends each or six beams 
of 280 ends? How should these ends be run, that 
is, how many in a dent? 

Furthermore, in connection with this second 
method, I should like to know what is the best meth- 
od of controlling the tension on each individual end, 
that is the ends from each individual section beam; 
and I would also like to know whether it is better 
practice to run these different sheets all over, with- 
out touching until they reached the tension rolls, or 
whether the usual method used on slashers, that is 
over and under, is better. 

I believe that is all we have to ask with reference 
to the two different methods described, and I should 
be pleased to have readers go into detail, with which- 
ever system they recommend under our conditions, 
and explain their reasons, and give any other infor- 
mation that would be of value. 

Now, considering the question as a whole, there 
are several questions I have to ask: (1) What grade 
of cotton should be used for this work; (2) what 
twist per inch in spinning, and what twist per inch 
on twisting; (3) on the compressing machine, is it 
better to use clamp or gummed tape on the end of 
the loom beam; (4) on the warp compressing ma- 
chine is it better to run the beam over or under? Al- 
so, I should like to have opinions as to when the 
splitting rods should be inserted, and the best type 
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of comb to use on the compressing machine under 
these conditions. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4710. 


‘What Causes This ‘‘Fuzz’’ on Sheeting? 


An unusual inquiry upon which we shall be glad to 
have the opinions of men with this experience. 
‘EDITOR COTTON: 

I have a question which I would like to submit to 
tthe readers of COTTON. We are running sheetings, 
68x76, 21s warp and 25s filling. The widths range 
from 49 inches to 90 inches. 

The trouble we are having is that when this cloth 
is taken from the loom, it has a lot of what we call 
“fuzz” on the face and back. We can wet our hands 
and rub the cloth, and it will roll up in little balls. It 
takes this effect after it is bleached, or after being 
washed at the laundry. 

Our sizing formula and method is as follows: 52 
gallons of water, 135 pounds of starch, 5 pounds of 
tallow, 10 pounds of gum. We cook for one hour and 
thirty minutes, add 57 gallons of water and boil 20 
minutes. The size is cooked in the basement and 
pumped to the top floor to the slashers. The staple 
of the cotton is about 1 to 1%-inch, with a lot of fly 
in it. 

I should appreciate suggestions from your readers 
as to what might be causing this trouble, and any ideas 
they might have as to how it could be corrected. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4705. 


Why Is This So? 


Here are some questions which some of you weave 
room men can answer; and an idea which you maybe 
can use. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would certainly like for someone to explain to 
me why it takes longer to weave one three-cut roll 
of cloth than it does to weave three one-cut rolls. 
On this particular cloth, which happens to be 40- 
inch, 3.60 yd., 56x60 goods with 21.50s warp and 
26.00s filling, I have noticed that it takes a weaver 
seven days to weave a three-cut roll, while he can 
weave three one-cut rolls in 6% days. Both the 
three-cut and the one-cut rolls are woven on the 
same kind of loom and with the same kind of let-off 
and take-up motions. 

I believe this is due to one of the following caus- 
es: 

If a weaver starts two looms at the same time, 
one with a one-cut roll on it and the other with a three- 
cut roll on it, and the two looms stop at the same 
time, assuming the two looms are placed side by side, 
the weaver will always start up the loom with the 
one-cut roll on it first. He does this because he 
knows that it will be seven days before the three-cut 
roll will come off and that he will get three one-cut 
rolls off five hours sooner, so he keeps the loom 
with the one-cut roll on it running more than the 
loom with the three-cut roll on it. 

I also believe that the weight of the three-cut 
roll has some bearing on the question. 
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In passing, I might mention that we have an elec- 
tric iron in our cloth room for ironing out the turn 
downs that are made while running the cloth through 
our machines, which saves us the cost of running the 
cloth back through the machines. What I mean by 
turn downs is where the selvages of the cloth get 
turned over or under. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4706. 


Oiled Raw Stock. 


Disagrees with ‘““Wash” as,to the merits of oil spray- 
ing, and gives some interesting experience in this con- 
nection. Also card settings. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The writer was deeply engrossed by an article writ- 
ten by “WASH (R. I.),” which appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue under your “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” col- 
umn. His treatment of the subject on the breaking 
strength of yarn and the oil spraying of cotton was 
quite erroneous in places, according to my opinion and 
the judgment of others with whom I have discussed it. 

“WASH” states that if one understands his busi- 
ness he can set up his cards so that there will be lit- 
tle or no fly. Any card grinder could have told him 
this, but he was deviating from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of spraying raw cotton with oil. If the card is 
set up to take out little or no fly and dust, of course 
his yarn will contain an excess of foreign matter for 
the simple reason that the motes, boll, stalk and leaf 
can find no exit from the card. The purpose of the 
oil is to form a cohesive action between the cotton and 
the longer fly that is generally taken out on the cards. 
With the cotton holding the better grade of flyings in 
this manner, the card can be set so as to remove all 
foreign matter, leaving all of the workable stock. 

From an actual experiment, I found that 1.2 per 
cent of cotton was regained, that the average length 
of staple was totally unchanged, and that the flat strips 
were a trifle less when spraying the stock with oil 
than when using un-oiled stock. We also gained an 
average of 1.3 pounds better break in our yarn with 
oiled stock than with the unoiled stock. We could see 
absolutely no difference in the appearance of the two 
yarns. Therefore, it should be easy to understand why 
we saved approximately $.002 per pound on cotton 
sprayed with oil. 

“WASH” goes on to quote Mr. C. S. Tatum, of 
Raleigh, N. C., who says (in June, 1929, COTTON, page 
908) that carefully selected cotton makes stronger 
yarn than cotton not carefully selected, which is self 
evident and I heartily agree with Mr. Tatum on this. 

When it comes to setting the feed plate to the lick- 
er, I fall in alongside of Mr. Tatum against our good 
friend “WASH,” who states that theer is no danger of 
injury to the cotton fibers by setting the feed plate as 
close as possible; he also declares that he has seen the 
cylinder fillet ruined and mote knives broken by set- 
ting the feed plate as far away from the licker as 
17/1000 gauge. This seems to me to be the most pre- 
posterous statement in regard to a card setting that 
I have ever heard from any mill man. 

A number of years ago I was in charge of a card 
room of 300 cards. My standard setting of the feed 
plate on these cards was 17/1000, and I have yet to 
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see any injury whatsoever to any of the machines from 
such a setting. With this setting I increased my break- 
ing strength and produced a web as clear and smooth 
as I could wish for. 

I would like to see further discussion along these 
lines in this column. I feel quite sure that there are 
others who feel as I do about the matter. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4654. 


Put Selvage Threads in Magazine Creels. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Some mills buy selvage for their cloth from oth- 
er mills and have it delivered to them on cones— 
either paper or wooden cones. It has been discov- 
ered that if a magazine creel is used such as is used 
to supply high speed warpers warping from cones, 
these cones of yarn will give a continuous supply to 
the slasher and there will be no run outs or stopping 
to piece in a new cone. 


Such a magazine creel can be constructed on the 
sides of the slasher and wooden cones of exactly the 
same taper as the paper cones on which the yarn is 
shipped are permanently attached to this creel. The 
full cones of yarn are firmly placed on these cones 
and the magazine transfer tied. It will be necessary 
to have the yarn shipped with a “tailing” of several 
_inches on each cone, in order to tie the transfer be- 
tween the two cones. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4634. 


Clamp for Reducing Waste on Beamers. 
By H. L. Pratt 


U SERS of direct beaming outfits, or creel beamers, 
have many waste problems, and some of these, 
as yet, have not been solved. I have succeeded, in a 
measure at least, in reducing the waste that follows 
the tying in of a small creel of yarn behind a large 
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one, as the subject of this paper indicates. 

If, say, 900 bobbins of yarn are tied in behind a 
1,500 bobbin creel, the 600 ends difference must be 
cut out between the tension rolls and the eyeboard. 
When the beamer is started these 600 ends are re- 
leased by the tension rolls and they drop down as 
shown in Fig. 1. These loose ends generally snarl 
and tangle as they approach the comb, and I have 
known this to break some of the teeth out of the 
comb, while nearly always some of the teeth will be 
bent. Then on account of there being so many ends 
with nothing to keep them tight it is difficult to do a 
good job putting on the lease paper. 





Fig. 2. 


My method of overcoming this consists of a clamp, 
shown at A’ in Fig. 2. This clamp is made of two 
pieces of heavy hardwood, about one inch wide, 1%4 
inch thick and about 76 inches long. (Our longest 
loom beams are 72 inches.) Fig. 2 shows the clamp 
so clearly that a detailed description is hardly neces- 
sary. The bottom piece has three bolts secured in it, 
equally divided, that protrude through holes in the 
top piece. Thumbscrews, B in Fig. 2, fitting on these 
bolts, fasten the two pieces together, making the clamp. 
To get a better grip on the yarn the two pieces of the 
clamp’ should be lined with clearer flannel or some 
such substance. 


When the creel has been tied in and the beamer 
gotten ready to start, run it slowly until the rolls are 
about ready to release the loose ends already referred 
to. Fasten the clamp on the sheet of yarn just as 
close to the rolls as possible, and start the beamer 
again. The yarn will be held perfectly smooth, as 
shown in Fig. 2, if the clamp is made rigid and prop- 
erly lined as suggested. The clamp can be run on 
almost up to the comb, thus saving a yard or more of 
waste, as well as saving the comb itself. After put- 
ting on the lease paper, the clamp can be removed, the 
comb taken down out of the way, and the beamer again 
started to get the beam in position to doff. 
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Answers to ‘‘Old-Timer’s’’ Last Two 
Weaving Questions. 
Compiled by J. W. Swiney 


HIS MONTH we are going to give several answers, 

which we have considered representative of the 
general consensus of opinion of the various contest- 
ants, to the last two questions in “OLD-TIMER’S” weav- 
ing contest. 

It seems that there was less diversity of opinion 
concerning these two questions than there was con- 
cerning any other two. At least 75 per cent of those 
sending in answers to the questions stated that no 
material had been successfully substituted for leather 
as a check strap and most of these gave practically the 
same reasons why no substitute had been found for 
leather. There were several, however, who stated that 
successful substitutes had been found for leather and 
in order to present both sides of the question, we are 
giving here answers from those who felt this way 
about it, as well as an answer which adequately pre- 
sents the other train of thought—that is, that there is 
no substitute for leather as a check strap. 

Although the large majority claimed that the shut- 
tle spent most of its time in the boxes, some stated 
that it spent most of its time traveling from one box 
to the other. Here, contrary to the method adopted 
in the former question, we found that we could pre- 
sent the opinions of the minority with one answer, 
while it was necessary to use two answers to give the 
contentions of the majority. 


If any of you have different opinions from those 
given here, we will be only too glad to hear from you. 
Don’t forget what “OLD-TIMER” said about swapping 
ideas: “If you have an idea and I have an idea and we 
swap—then you have two ideas and I haye two.” There 
is a lot to that. 

Question No. 5 read: 


Why has no material been successfully 
substituted for a leather check? 

In reply to this one contributor gave the following 
answer, “It may be safely stated that successful sub- 
stitutes have been found for the leather check. Some 
looms use a coil spring to check the back action of the 
picker stick, and web straps have been found efficient. 
However, leather is, and has been in long general use, 
and it would take some very radical and highly effi- 
cient substitute to displace it. Leather checks possess 
the natural properties desired. It offers a good fric- 
tion surface, is pliable, resilient and has the advan- 
tage of long wear and nominal cost.” 

Another answer to this question was, “I am not at 
all sure that no other material has never been suc- 
cessfully substituted for a leather check. In fact, I 
have used substitutes with pretty good results. In my 
opinion, the natural inclination of the average man to 
do things just as they have always been done has quite 


a lot to do with the unpopularity of substitutes for’ 


leather. I had a very good mill man visiting me a few 
days ago who told me that my check straps were no 
good and did not protect my shuttles. As a matter of 
record, I am getting an average of two years and four 
months service out of my shuttles against this man’s 
considerably less than one year. I do not recommend 
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any substitutes, but still it can be successfully done. 
Often a certain thing goes into a weave room and an 
overseer lets his loom fixers and other help bump it 
out. Many things fail in mills for lack of sympathy 
of users.” 

The next man felt a little different about the mat- 
ter, “The purpose of the check strap is to check the 
stroke of the picker stick. It is necessary that the 
picker stick be given a hard quick pull in order that 
the shuttle will be thrown from the box, across the 
lay, and into the other box in a given time; which is a 
fraction part of a second. This picker stick must be 
free to move a certain distance without meeting any 
resistance other than the shuttle. When it has made 
a long enough stroke it must be stopped and allowed 
to go back in position to drive the shuttle again when 
it returns to this box. A heel spring at the foot of 
the picker stick pulls this back. The check strap must 
not be hard or rigid, as this would break the picker 
stick and would jar the loom. It must give to a cer- 
tain extent, but must not stretch. It must be positive 
and always be the same tension. It must be of a ma- 
terial that will not be affected by either moisture or 
temperature. It should be of such material that it 
will last a long time and not break. Leather comes 
nearer meeting all these requirements than any other 
material we have ever used.” 


The sixth and final question asked by ““OLD-TIMER” 
was: 


Where does the shuttle spend most of its 
time during weaving? 


“In the boxes,” said one contributor. “We know 
that for every revolution of the crank shaft one pick 
of filling is placed in the cloth, now let us see where 
the shuttle is during this one revolution of the crank 
shaft. We will start with the crank a little beyond 
top center at which time the shuttle starts to move to 
the opposite box. By the time the crank has reached 
bottom center the shuttle must be in the opposite box 
or the dagger rod won’t come up in time, which will 
cause the loom to bang off. 
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HE late Dr. Steinmetz, electrical genius, 
is one of a number of authorities for the 


statement that yellow-green 
Science days lhe 


light is the most harmless, the 2.7 S./00" 0 


least irritating to the eye.“The "7" 
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Cooper Hewitt mercury- 
vapor lamps give light that is as soft as moon- 
light, yet better than daylight. The reason is 
that it is composed a/most exclusively of the 
light rays found in the middle of the spectrum. 
To understand why these are the rays of 
greatest seeing power you have only to re- 
member that as you go away from the middle 
of the spectrum in either direction you reach 


light waves by which the eye does not see 





at all. At one end is the infra-red: at the 
other, ultra-violet. 

Cooper Hewitt light for most industrial 
uses is better than daylight. In plants where 
it is used workmen see all objects as sharply 
and clearly as if they were magnified. To realize 
this you have to remember only two facts: That 
the colors of which daylight is made come 
toa different focal point after they pass through 
the lens of the eye, and that Cooper Hewitt 
light is made up mostly of yellow and green 
which focus practically as one color (yellow- 
green). Thus it makes objects sharper and 


clearer in form and outline. 
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booklet. You are invited to 


write for it. No obligation. General Electric 


Vapor Lamp Company, Hoboken, N. J. 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Suturday evening at 9 o'clock E.S.T. on a nation-wide N. B.C. network. 


GENERAL 36) ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


(Formerly Cooper Hewitt Electric Company) [ See next page ] 


































Hundreds of industrial ac- 
cidents happen like this: 
The power was shut off. 


Two workmen started to dis- 





assemble one of six semi-auto- 
matic, group driven machines. 
A repairman, cleaning the others, needed a certain 
tool. A bright, bare, drop-lamp, suspended as usual 
just above the machine's working level, threw its 
glare into his eyes—and cast the dark shadow of 
the machine-frame across the safety switch. He 


reached for the tool and grasped—the switch. 


Result: A part of one workman’s finger severed; 


the other’s foot bruised and his arm cut. 


Adequate and proper illumination, the insurance 
company reported, almost surely would have pre- 
vented this accident—just as it would prevent thou- 


sands of others throughout industry. 


Join us tn the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday evening at 9 o'clock E. S. T., 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


(Formerly Cooper Hewitt Electric Company) 


(see preceding page 
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And who paid for this accident? Well, in com- 
pensation and medical charges the insurance com- 
pany paid—$317. In uninsured and uninsurable 
damage to machines, plus idleness, plus interrupted 
operating schedule, the employer who was “econo- 


mizing” on his lighting bill paid—$1,700. 


+ 


On the other side of this page you may read how 
Cooper Hewitt mercury-vapor illumination can pre- 
vent accidents in industrial plants by providing light 
that is “better than daylight.” In hundreds of mod- 
ern plants today Cooper Hewitt light is proving how 
much cheaper it is to prevent than to pay for acci- 
dents—in addition to increasing production, reducing 
spoilage and otherwise improving ethciency generally. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
853 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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“In Fig. 8 the circle represents one revolution of 
the crank: a, point at which the shuttle starts to move; 
b, point at which shuttle must be in opposite box. The 
distance from a to b is less than from b toa. There- 
fore, during the greater part of one revolution the 
shuttle is in the boxes.” 

Another contributor was also of the opinion that 
the shuttle spends the major portion of its time in the 
boxes. He said, “The shuttle spends most of its time 
in the shuttle box.. The shuttle leaves the shuttle box 
after the crank leaves top center and enters the other 
box before the crank gets to bottom center, thus caus- 
ing the shuttle to spend most of its time in the shut- 
tle box. The more power that is put to the shuttle 
the longer time it dwells in the box. It takes more 
power to run a shuttle on some makes of loom than it 
does on other makes. Hence, no definite time can be 
figured for the time that the shuttle stays in the 
boxes. 

The next man’s opinion, however, was somewhat 
different. His answer was: “The shuttle spends most 
of its time traveling from one terminal of the box to 
the other, or in other words, from picker to picker. 
My reason for this statement is that the shuttle leaves 
the box, or rather starts leaving the box, when the 
crank shaft is on top center and reaches the terminal 
of the other box on or a little after the crank makes a 
half turn to bottom center. Some looms are set to 
pick a little past top center of the crank, but the shut- 
tle still has the time that it takes the crank to make 
one half revolution and a little more before the pro- 
tection rod dagger strikes the frog. Therefore, in 
all cases, the shuttle is traveling from one box to the 
other while the crank makes a half turn from top cen- 
ter to back center or to bottom center and as the lay 
dwells longer on the back center than on the front cen- 
ter of the crank the shuttle spends most of its time 
traveling from one terminal of the box to the other 
box terminal or from one picker to the other.” 


Care and Operation of Fly Frames. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

At the beginning of my few remarks I wish first 
to deal with the operation of a speeder or fiy frame, 
and hope later to outline various defects in the run- 
ning and their remedies as I would apply them. 

The object of a speeder as all our card room men 
know, is to produce roving which is as perfect as pos- 
sible, that is, evenly drawn and twisted in addition to 
being clean and free from the minor impurities, which 
surely will collect if strict adherence to certain rules 
is neglected. 

However, to fully understand the operation of a fly- 
frame, we must know how each and every section or 
organ of the machine is made to function in the way 
necessary for the production of roving wound onto a 
bobbin in the form most suitable for the after process. 

Of course in describing the various drives it is 
most appropriate that the driving of the spindles 
should receive the first consideration, this being a di- 
rect drive, and to most minds is simple to understand, 
though in the treatment of the following subject it is 
necessary to deal with this. 

So we find that it is an invariable practice to drive 
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the back spindle shaft directly from the pulley or driv- 
ing shaft by a train of gears coming next to the fly- 
wheel, the first gear being fast on the pulley shaft; 
another being a carrier gear and a third being a driv- 
en gear fast on the end of the back spindle shaft and 
gearing with one of the same size fast on the front 
spindle shaft, which of course revolves in the opposite 
direction. Bevel gears set on the spindle shafts for 
every spindle, and coupling gears at certain intervals 
drive the spindles by means of spindle gears screwed 
onto the bottom of each spindle. 


So much for the driving of the spindles, the speed 
of which is always constant. The next drive to con- 
sider is the one necessary to operate the rolls. Now 
most of us understand that it is the usual practice to 
have the twist gear fixed on the end of the pulley or 
driving shaft, and to drive from the latter through a 
carrier gear to a gear set on the top cone shaft, on the 
head end of which is a gear, which drives the front 
roll gear. 

Where long ranges of twist per inch are required 
the carrier gear aforementioned may become a com- 
pound or double carrier. 

In the operation of the lifter or carriage, and the 
driving of the bobbins, we find a difference, inasmuch 
as these two organs are caused to alter their speeds 
for every new layer of roving that is wound onto the 
bobbin, and it is mostly the practice to drive both the 
winding-on part of the bobbin speed, and also the lift- 
er from the same source, viz., the bottom cone, so that 
the lateral traverse of the cone belt equally affects the 
speed of both parts. The lower cone, of course, is 
usually driven from the top cone by a narrow belt. 

The bobbin drive is a complicated one, and involves 
the use of a differential, or epicyclic gearing, though 
in every case the revolutions of the bobbins are ob- 
tained from two different sources, the first being di- 
rectly from the driving shaft, while the winding-on 
proceeds from the lower cone. 

A train of gears, maybe five or six, connect the 
bottom cone with the compound or differential mo- 
tion, the correct number depending upon the make of 
the frame, or whether it is bobbin or flyer lead. 

One of the gears is usually’a bevel, and is fixed 
on a short cross shaft through which the reversing 
bevels receive motion, hence, by means of a traverse or 
lay gear on the end of the reversing bevel shaft, which 
drives a train of three gears to the lifter shaft, the 
carriage or lifter receives its motion, which is termed 
the slow motion. 

However, since we get the carriage movement and 
the winding-on revolutions from the bottom cone, a 
convenience is always provided whereby the speeds of 
both the foregoing motions may be changed by one 
gear—the bottom cone gear. Still, at the same time, 
the division of these driving parts makes it possible 
for the use of change gears to alter either lifter speed 
or the winding-on rate independently. 

So far we have noticed the provision of three of 
the change gears found on any make of speeder—the 
twist, lay and bottom cone—the latter, of course, not 
necessarily a change gear, though it may be changed. 

Another motion or drive is the lateral movement 
of the cone belt, which is controlled, on the American 
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make of frame, by the gradual closing of the builder 
jaws, the escapement of the contact dog, and the ten- 
sion gear at each reversal of the lifter. 

At each escape of the contact dog over and under 
the upper and lower builder jaws or nuts respectively, 
a bevel gear, beneath the “dog” on the eccentric shaft, 
drives, through a train of bevel and spur gears, the 
tension gear, the size of which governs the length of 
movement of the cone rack, and through the taper gear 
on the builder rod, also the closing of the builder jaws 
at every reversal of the lifter. By means of the ec- 
centric we obtain the reversal of the lifter, because as 
the contact dog escapes, the eccentric by means of the 
bevel shaft is enabled to throw one bevel out of gear 
with the strike bevel, and instantly put the other in 
gear, thus giving a reverse movement, without any 
dwell on the change providing all gears in connection 
with the entire drive are perfectly secure, and minus 
“‘back-lash.” The last, but not the least, of the mo- 
tions necessary for the proper operation of the fly- 
frame is the roller-traverse motion. Simple, though 
all-important, as can readily be proven in the case of 
failure of this motion to function properly. This mo- 
tion is actuated by a worm on the back roll at the 
foot end of the frame, driving a worm gear which is 
constructed to operate as a cam, thereby giving a lat- 
eral, back and forward movement to the traverse to 
which it is attached. Now, regarding running defects 
or faults on speeders, we must admit that there are 
many. Some of these may exist, and still the frame 
can be operated. Others of course, create a stoppage. 
It is the aforementioned which cause all of our trouble 
in the production of good work, because through cul- 
pable, or inculpable ignorance, we are apt to allow rem- 
edies to wait through various causes. Sometimes we 
find a section hand or fixer is tied up too much with 
other duties, so that he cannot spare the time to look 
for minor faults, and the speeder tender does not wor- 
ry if the frame runs anything like it should run. 

Let us now check up on some of these minor de- 
fects, and in doing so we will first of all include the 
deficiencies of the tender. The chief fault that most 
tenders have, and will have if not checked, is an im- 
proper method of creeling. By that I mean, they will 
not, if there is any chance of getting by, piece the rov- 
ing end to end and soft enough to pass through the 
rolls without being a hard end. A correction is abso- 
lutely necessary there, and finger wetting should be 
abolished. But instead, let them be provided with 
small cups of whiting or powder of some sort at cer- 
tain intervals along the frames where they can dip the 
fingers, which give to some the necessary grip for 
piecing up roving at the back as well as the front of 
the frame. Piecing up a roving over a flyer to the 
rolls is simple, to do properly, and in all, there are five 
motions, but how many realize that the proper way 
is the easiest, and this calls for strict supervision of 
those in charge of sections. When any speeder tender 
is seen to unwind a length of roving from a bobbin to 
piece it up, and before passing it down the flyer tube, 
gives it a few extra turns so it will pass down easier, 
that tender should be corrected right there and then, 
and shown the proper way and also warned against 
any recurrence of the wrong method. The roving in 
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question should be taken from the bobbin, making sure 
it is neither single nor double and passed over~the 
flyer without one extra turn being applied, and then 
on piecing up at the rolls just two back-and-forth rolls 
of the two rovings between finger and thumb are nec- 
essary to complete a proper piecing, the result being 
no excessive twist, and minus hard ends. 

Right here I am reminded of the little girl called 
Elsie whom “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4604” quoted in his 
August, 1929, letter, when she informed our friend 
that she had her own set of tools, which turned out 
to be a piece of hard waste and an oil can which she 
used properly and at the proper time. There are many 
tenders of the same kind who value the use of oil, but 
we have many more everywhere who forget that oil 
is made for lubrication of mechanical parts. It may 
be that they use the oil can, and the oil, but often on 
the floor or worse than that, if they do put it where 
it belongs they neglect to ascertain whether it is of the 
right consistency for the part being oiled or whether 
it is clean, or mixed with grit and waste. For in- 
stance, take the oiling of front loose boss rolls. To do 
this job properly a sheet iron or tin box about twelve 
inches long, nine inches wide and two inches deep, and 
the inside bottom lined with thick flannel soaked with 
roller oil should be provided. This could be fitted to 
a stand and run on three or four wheels to facilitate 
passing along the frames. Now in doing this job of 
oiling, each arbor could be wiped clean before start- 
ing to oil, then one person would take each arbor, roll 
it on the soaked flannel and pass it to another who 
would replace the rolls, and by this method many 
frames could be oiled more easily and with an elimi- 
nation of so many patches of oil on the floor, as is the 
case when tenders are allowed to use just an oil can. 
Besides doing the job in the latter way becomes tire- 
some, hence, the reason for tenders being dilatory re- 
garding oiling rolls properly. Another item regard- 
ing our speeder tenders, are they trained to call the 
section hand or fixer immediately they see anything 
going wrong with the running of the frames or are 
they let to go into that slipshod method of leaving it 
for tomorrow, or maybe in the case of the day shift 
leaving it for the night hand to tell his or her fixer 
or vice versa? 

This kind of business should never be tolerated, be- 
cause delays will often cause trouble for everyone, 
where maybe a few minutes with a wrench or an oil 
can would prevent a serious stoppage. The old, old 
adage, “A stitch in time saves nine,” should be thor- 
oughly impressed upon everyone concerned. There 
should not be any necessity to mention anything about 
cleanliness, on speeders, still a word concerning clean- 
ing rolls everyday with a small stiff bristle brush for 
the purpose would not be amiss. This rule should be 
enforced and also tenders should be made to check up 
on the condition of clearers as well as the rolls which 
on being shown to the fixer should be replaced, as soon 
as possible. In replacing any roll care should be taken 


to see that, in the case of leather rolls, the laps of. 
some are not running against the steel roll. 
ror will soon shorten the life of the roll. 
Another branch of cleanliness which is up to the 
tender in most mills is gear cleaning. That is, the 
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HE Phoenicians, of Syria, descendants of the Canaan- 
(= ites and founders of ancient Carthage, at one time 
ies circumnavigated Africa and ruled the Mediterranean. 
Being great merchants and traders, they were early advanced 
in the art of shipbuilding. It is thought they invented the 
bireme and trireme, galleys with sails and two and three 
rows of oars. These oars were propelled by condemned 
criminals sentenced as slaves to the galleys. Imagine the 
unceasing toil of these men chained to their crowded 
benches . . . sweat-streaming brows . . . weary forms al- 
ways in one position . . . naked bodies lashed by brutal 
guards . . . straining hour after hour at heavy oars on 
storm-tossed seas. Chained ... and if vanquished in 
battle, abandoned. 

The advanced development of oceanic transportation is 
today reflected in high-powered, luxurious passenger liners, 
giant battleships, great freight steamers exchanging the 
commerce of the world, transoceanic aircraft. These 
lightning-like methods of transportation are due to ma- 
chinery and mechanical devices. . 

Machinery has revolutionized labor. In the textile in- 
dustry, intense competition demands speed in production, 
and the most economical means of increasing production is 
by machine labor. 

If your mill is still cleaning bobbins by hand, you are 
permitting an enormous “leak” in operating costs. 
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The Termaco machine for cleaning roving bobbins saves 
time and labor by doing the work of many men. It saves 
waste, in that staple is not cut and needs no reworking. 
It saves bobbins from the junk pile, eliminating the splitting 
of hand-cutting. 

The Utsman machines clean filling bobbins swiftly and 
efficiently, without split ends. 

The type K machine cleans both plain and automatic 
loom bobbins and certain kinds of warp bobbins. 

For years Terrell machines have helped mills cut costs. 
Their swift cleaning of thousands of bobbins a day assures 
continuous production, without waits for bobbins. In the 
average installation they pay for themselves within the first 
twelve months. 

Write for complete information about these machines. 
In writing, state whether you are interested in cleaning 
roving or filling bobbins, and if possible send a sample of 
the particular bobbin you have in mind. If you are in- 
terested in motor-driven machine, give full details, includ- 
ing voltage, phase and cycle of your current. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Charlotte, N. C. 


(General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., representatives for New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Canada.) 
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head end and the back of the frame, which should be 
done at least twice per week, care being taken about 
cleaning, especially around the builder, tension device 
and also the draft gears. Lifter racks and gears re- 
quire to be overhauled at different periods, and espe- 
cially the lifter shaft itself, which is very often robbed 
of the necessary drop of oil in every bearing. It re- 
volves very slowly, granted, but there is always a great 
strain on this shaft, and that little oil helps out won- 
derfully. 

One more item on the list of cleaning rules is the 
keeping clean at all times flyers and spindles. Anybody 
concerned with the operation of a speeder section 
knows the trouble that dirty flyer tubes will cause, but 
some tenders will not worry until it is too late and 
dirty spindles will ruin a frame if allowed to be neg- 
lected for long, as the possibility of waste and dirt 
getting into the bolsters is increased and this surely 
results in extra friction, and possibly breaks in gears, 
etc. Therefore cleanliness and the correct way of piec- 
ing roving in the creel and at the rolls are the two 
foremost laws, which should be enforced on speeders. 

A careless or disobedient tender should be dis- 
charged, because that brand of help will cause more 
trouble than any class known, even though they know 
their job, but refuse to do right. They ought to be 
eliminated. Here is an example of what I mean: 

One man was repeatedly warned not to lay bobbins 
on the rail before doffing time, but when he got the 
chance—though by doing so he gained little—he 
would do what he was told not to do, but once or 
twice two or three bobbins found their way to the 
floor at the back of the frame, through vibration of 
the carriage of course, and two of the bobbins man- 
aged to slip just under a couple of lifter racks and 
refused to allow that carriage to go down to its full 
traverse; hence, a break through disobedience and 
carelessness. 

Laying bobbins on the rail before doffing is a dan- 
gerous practice and should not be tolerated. It breaks 
rack teeth and lifter gears, and that spells work. This 
practice is more dangerous on an English make of 
frame, when bobbins slip on to the short rack or poker- 
bar of the builder. Many poker-bars have been brok- 
en in this way. However, the aforementioned bad 
practice brings my mind now to some of the running 
defects and remedies which I mentioned at the begin- 
ning of my letter. 

Now in case of bobbins under the racks, on the 
first one or two of the changes, we must know that 
the parts of the rail affected must be out of level. 
Therefore, before starting the frame, those racks 
which have been disturbed, should be set again even 
with the rest of the racks. If this is not done, there 
is likely to be another run-over on the next change. In 
fact, there surely will be, and possibly something else 
in the lifter mechanism thrown out of gear. Sometimes 
it has happened where a rail has been held like that 
on the change, the first tooth of the slip gear has been 
ground down by the cone gear. Therefore, all the 
gearing, etc., in this connection should be examined 
before starting the frame, in order to save further 
trouble, because even if nothing serious happens im- 
mediately after starting the frame there is always the 
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uncertainty about any gears slipping, as there is al- 
ways the chance that after the rail has been jolted, as 
in the case caused by the bobbins, that one or two 
screws have been loosened, and of course this will 
surely mean that sometime or other the rail is going 
to slip, possibly on the change, which means roving 


winding under and over the layers on the bobbin. The 
latter trouble may also be the result of a loose builder 
nut or jaw, and of course a loose builder, but the top 
builder jaw is liable to loosen first, and I have seen 
where the running of a frame has been greatly im- 
proved after this jaw has been tightened. These 
parts should be overhauled at different periods to save 
trouble, and there I may say that if a fixer took the 
trouble to go over the chief running parts of one 
frame with his wrenches every day he would surely 
reap his reward, because we know that in some parts 
of the mechanism, if only one screw loosens, we are 
out of luck. 

Another cause of running over of roving as pre- 
viously described is dirty bolsters and tight spindles. 
Of tight spindles there may be only a few, but dirty 
bolsters are always prevalent, if a routine of cleaning 
these is not strictly adhered to. The reader will 
know that when a dozen to twenty spindles on any 
frame are not running freely, there is surely some- 
thing going to stick. Sometimes, of course, the meth- 
od of cleaning bolsters is simple, but care should be 
taken to see that spindles do not get mixed. This can 
easily be avoided by having each spindle gear de- 
tached and put beside its own spindle, and then each 
spindle can be taken out of the bolster, down which 
a good piece of hard waste could be pushed by the 
spindle until the bolster is clean, and then the spin- 
dle can be replaced. Each bolster could be done in this 
way unless a scraper is being used. 

Another defect which occurs in the running of a 
speeder, and which is often treated carelessly, is the 
loosening of bobbins and spindle shaft gears. When 
these become loose and out of gear in twos and threes 
in any one section, they should never be geared, with- 
out first ascertaining as to whether that certain coup- 
ling is in perfect order, because if the coupling is 
loose, further trouble is coming soon. 

Sometimes a coupling may be loosened, but still 
be able to carry on for a short time. Of course where 
the coupling is found to be loose, then it can be forced 
with its certain section of shaft and other gears there- 
on into its original place. I have known a loose top 
cone to make a man change more tension gears than 
any fixer just because he did not stop to think, but 
he got the idea into his head that only the tension 
gear caused the trouble, whereas, in that case, two or 
three other defects may have been the cause, such as 
a loosening sleeve gear, a loose bottom cone gear or a 
loose back bobbin shaft gear, or possibly a loose cone 
belt. 

However, the foregoing are just a few of the run- 
ning faults we have to contend with on speeders, and 
now, before closing these few remarks I wish to pour 
forth something about roll setting on the frame, that 
is, the steel rolls. My chief aim in so doing is to show 
my disfavor with the method some men employ in set- 
ting steel rolls. Of course, almost all fixers follow the 
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More light 





without added window space 


Increase production—reduce waste 


with better light. Paint workrooms 
with $-W Save-Lite Industrial Whites— 


easy and economical to apply. 


Perhaps you've wished that your plant had the ample window 
space found in so many of the more recently constructed “day- 
light” plants. You may also have considered alterations to bring 
more light into your workrooms—but hesitated because of the 
cost involved and the interference with production. If so—you 
will be glad to know that there is a simpler, less expensive way 
to improve the light conditions in your plant. 


S-W Save-Lite brings more light into plant 


Sherwin-Williams, the world’s largest paint producers, have de- 
veloped Save-Lite Industrial White Finishes especially to increase 
the working light in mills and factories. They are saving thou- 
sands of dollars every year for leading mills of the South. 

Where Save-Lite is correctly used, the quality and amount of 
light are increased just as surely as though the windows them- 
selves were increased in area. The increase is often as great 
as 30 to 50 per cent. S-W Save-Lite takes daylight or artificial 
light and reflects and diffuses it into every angle and recess of 
a room. It assures clear visibility and relieves workers from 
eyestrain. 


More and better work with good light 


Improved lighting conditions result in increased production, less 
spoilage and fewer accidents. There is also a noticeable im- 
provement in workers’ morale and in the quality of finished 
products. 

Sherwin-Williams Industrial White Finishes are provided in 
Save-Lite Gloss, Eg-Shell or Flat-White. They level well under 
spray or brush and stay white. They have excellent covering 
qualities and are economical to apply. 


Consult Sherwin-Williams engineers 


Let our paint engineers suggest how you can improve working 
conditions in your plant by the correct use of paint. Send for 
free booklet on Industrial Finishes. The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Dept. 729, 601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Onio. 


Note: Our offices in Philadelphia, Spartanburg, Charlotte and Atlanta are 
maintained for the convenience of mill owners and operators in these sections. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
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S-W Mill Village Paints 


Sherwin-Williams Mill Village Paints are standardized ex- 
terior and interior finishes for every requirement 
of Mill Village property. Their lasting qualities 
make them an effective and economical means 
of staving off depreciation. 
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same rule as regards ungearing, loosening every stand 
to begin and then setting at every other stand, but 
most of them have the stands where the gauge has not 
been used tightened also, without really ascertaining 
whether they are set to the gauge or otherwise. I have 
seen this done by so-called good men who take it for 
granted that if every alternate stand is set to a gauge 
the others will be near enough. This is not so, and 
let anyone try it for himself if he doubts it. 

I agree with the rule of setting alternate stands 
first the whole length of the frame, but a return jour- 
ney must be made to make sure with the gauges as to 
how the others are set. Ruiis have been broken through 
the aforementioned negligence. 

In conclusion, will say that I hope that my little 
contribution will be of some service to this depart- 


ment. 
D. E. (R. I.) 


The Second Hand and Machinery Upkeep. 
PART FOUR 


HIS is the fourth of a series of articles discussing 
the second hand. The first, covering his relation 
to labor turn-over, appeared on page 805 of the May, 
1929 issue; the second, discussing his qualifications 
and selection, was on page 1291 of the September, 
1929 issue; and the third, covering his relation to la- 
bor cost, was published on page 441 of the February, 
1930 issue. Subsequent articles will appear in later 
issues. 





EDITOR COTTON: 

In writing this series of papers on the second hand 
and his various duties and responsibilities, I have 
been prompted to say that this thing or that is the 
most important duty of the second hand, but in going 
more deeply into the matter one finds it difficult to 
decide just what is the most important thing that the 
second hand has to do. The subject that I have cho- 
sen for discussion in this article—the second hand— 
his relation to machinery upkeep—involves a most 
important responsibility of the second hand. Again 
it is hard to separate the duties and responsibilities 
of the second hand from those of the overseer. As the 
overseer is accountable to the superintendent and the 
second hand responsible to the overseer, they really 
have to work together to make their department what 
it ought to be. One can readily see that it is impos- 
sible to attempt a discussion of the second hand with- 
out occasionally bringing the overseer into it. 

The machinery in the mill represents an investment 
of the stockholders and is put in the mill for the. pur- 
pose of converting the raw cotton into a product of 
yarn or cloth to be sold for the profit of the mill and 
for the service of the consumer. The machinery in 
the various departments is of course under the care 
of the overseer and the second hand of that depart- 
ment. They must not only see to its efficient opera- 
tion, but must see that the different machinery is 
maintained in good condition that it may continue 
to produce economically a first-class product. It is 
only when the age of the machine or constant service 
under hard conditions cause the upkeep of the machine 
to cost too much for profitable operation, or when an- 
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other machine has been made that will produce as good 
or a better product more economically—it is only then 
that a machine should be discarded. 

If the mill does not have some system of inspection 
the second hand should devise one of his own. It has 
proven to be a good plan to have each machine gone 
over by the section man at least once a month. This 
may seem to the section men, at first, to be a lot of 
trouble, but they will soon find it to be to their ad- 
vantage, for it is just an example of “a stitch in time 
Saving nine’. Many bills for supplies and machine 
shop work will be saved, as well as much production 
gained, by the machines not having to stand for ex- 
tensive repairs. The second hand should take a 
scratch pad or a note book and in the afternoon (he 
usually has more time then) look over so many ma- 
chines, that is the number that will enable him to get 
over his room in a month. In a large room he will possib- 
ly have to delegate this to the assistant second hands, 
but even then he must constantly check what is being 
done. He will look over the machine carefully check- 
ing the various settings, look for loose nuts, bolts, 
screws, bolts of odd sizes, worn parts, broken parts, oil 
holes stopped up and condition of belts and whether 
they are rubbing the belt shifts. He should take note 
of the general running condition of the machine and 
the quality of the product, and he should question the 
operative as to any trouble that may have been caused 
by the condition of the machine. 

He should make note of anything that he finds 
wrong and furnish a copy to the section man. The 
section man should put in all his spare time the bal- 
ance of that day and the morning of the next on this 
machine, or until it is put in good running condition. 
When he reports the machine okeh, the second hand 
should re-check it to be sure that nothing has been 
overlooked before finally marking it up in his in- 
spection book. If a job is badly run down it is better 
to have each machine stopped and given a general 
overhauling, but if this is not possible I think it a good 
idea for one item to be fixed at a time, say cams or 
spindles or lickers-in or whatever seems to be in the 
worst condition. Then, when these have been repair- 
ed, start on something else. 

The second hand should see that no job is just 
patched up until “next time.” If a machine has to be 
fixed there is absolutely no economy in doing the job 
halfway. While economy in the use of supplies should 
be insisted upon, make it plain to the section men that 
this does not mean that the machinery is to be neg- 
lected and that no excuse will be accepted for a job on 
a machine being “botched up.” If the fixer has the 
proper tools and the supplies that he needs and the 
second hand is really conscientious in his inspection of 
the machinery, the jack-leg fixer that we have all heard 
about, and maybe have been rather closely associated 
with, will be a thing of the past. He will either quick- 
ly train himself to be a good fixer or he will have to 
get out, for his work will not stand a rigid inspection. 

The overseer or the second hand should examine 
all new supplies immediately upon their arrival at the 
supply room. If they do not come up to the sample or 
to specifications, or if the sizes are not correct, they 
should be rejected. In fact care should be exercised 
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in ordering supplies to be sure that the correct infor- 
mation as to just what is wanted has been furnished 
the buyer. Overseers with mills having purchasing 
agents will have to co-operate very closely in this re- 
spect, for the purchasing agent’s business is to save 
money for the company in the purchase of its sup- 
plies, and sometimes not knowing exactly what is 
wanted, he will be tempted to sacrifice quality for a 
saving in price. However, he will want to co-operate 
for the best interests of the mill, so any lot of sup- 
plies of an inferior quality or bad fit should be report- 
ed to him at once. ‘ 

The second hand should check up occasionally to 
see that the section men do not carry a large stock of 
supplies in their workbenches or cupboards. I would 
say that a two-weeks supply of any item would be suf- 
ficient. There are two reasons for this. First, an 
abundance of anything on hand tends to wastefulness. 
And second, supplies in section men’s workbenches do 
not show on the company’s books. An item may show 
short in the supply room when as a matter of fact 
each section man may have an abundant supply on 
hand. So I think it much better to keep all supplies 
not needed for immediate use in the supply room 
where they can be looked after and properly checked. 

The second hand or the head section man should 
examine each broken part before it is thrown away. 
Section men have been known to throw away a piece 
with a broken set screw which could have been remov- 
ed by the machine shop. If a part has to be discarded 
be sure that all good bolts and set screws have been 
removed and saved. One mill has a box in its machine 
shop for the reception of all parts that are to be 
junked with a section for each department. Once each 
week the assistant superintendent and the overseers 
meet at this box. Every part is taken out and exam- 
ined. Sometimes parts are salvaged, but the best thing 
that comes of this is that the overseer is kept inform- 
ed as to the breakage of his department and if it be- 
comes excessive he can take steps to remedy. 

In the larger mills, at least, the second hand will 
not be called upon to do any of the actual fixing, in 
fact he will not have time. But it can readily be seen 
that he will have his hands full with his larger and 
more important duties. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022. 


South Bend Lathe Works Introduce New Lathe. 


The South Bend Lathe Works, 426 E. Madison St., South 
Bend, Indiana, has just introduced a new 9-inch lathe, 
which, like the previous models of South Bend 9-inch lathes, 


is a baeck-geared screw-cutting precision tool. The com- 
pany states, however, that its design makes the new lathe 
a distinctly different machine. 


El Paso Gets Sodium Silicate Plant. 


The completion of a plant at El Paso for the manufacture 
of sodium silicate, (water glass) was recently announced 
by the Rathbun Company, Inc. The company states that 
the plant is modern, on an eight hour basis, has a total ca- 
pacity per month of approximately 300,000 pounds, and is 
equipped to manufacture various grades suitable to the 
soap industries, mining industries, textile industries, re 
fractory companies, cotton seed oil mills and laundries. The 
general offices of the company are at Ochoa and Fifth 
Street, El Paso, Texas. 
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‘‘Achers’’ and ‘‘Acres.’’ 


We shall be pleased to hear from the young man men- 
tioned in this letter; and from others who have views 
on the matter. 

EDITOR COTTON: 

For the past three years it has been convenient 
for me to observe closely a young man who seemed to 
be very ambitious, but who had entirely the wrong 
conception of the methods he should use to succeed. 
Instead of loyalty, he used backbiting. 

He .was educated, cultured and refined. In his po- 
sition as second-hand, mechanically speaking, he was 
quite proficient, and my first impression, which by the 
way endured for quite awhile, was that our firm was 
lucky to get this young man, who seemed to have the 
earmarks of a very valuable man. ; 

But there was one essential qualification that I had 
overlooked, and time proved that the young second- 
hand was a stranger to it. In sizing him up, I had 
overlooked the fact that he was not fitted to throw oil 
on troubled waters. If something were breeding con- 
fusion and strife in the department he could not re- 
move it, for in so doing he would likely have to re- 
move himself. 

Yes, he was rated as a second-hand on the payroll, 
but if anyone were to drop in his home some evening 
for a chat, his conversation would lead them to be- 
lieve that they were talking to a mill owner who was 
badly dissatisfied with his manager, superintendent, 
and others whom he had in charge of his mill. The 
young fellow would sit for hours and tell of how the 
president; manager, superintendent, in fact everyone 
connected with the management of the mill, was too 
dumb for words. He would tell of how he could “pull 
the job out,” if they would just listen to him. Well, 
such a line would be misleading if we were not so well 
acquainted with the young man possessing the long 
tongue. 

The truth of the matter is that the superintendent, 
overseer, or anyone connected with the firm, can do 
nothing about this young second-hand’s ideas as to 
how the mill should be run, for he is very careful not 
to let them know what his ideas are. With the men he 
should talk to (if he has anything worth saying) he is 
a very quiet chap, but with the weavers, fixers, bat- 
tery-hands, in fact with operatives from all parts of 
the mill, he is a very wise young man, and he spreads 
poison. 

Now this type of person is classified in my vocabu- 
lary as an “acher’”, and I am sure that I am right when 
I say that he is a square peg trying to fit himself into 
a round hole when he tries to fit himself into any niche 
in the textile industry. There just isn’t any place for 
him. I think the “acher” should get himself some 
acres and work one year all alone on his farm. I say 
alone, because that would eliminate any possibility of 
alibis. Every error that he made would stare him 
right in the face. In that year, even if he didn’t make 
any money, I think he would become rich in experi- 
ence. He would learn that he is a poor little insignifi- 
cant human being. He would have the fact impressed 
upon him that inasmuch as he has not made a success 
in life he has no right to pick flaws and criticize the 
actions of men who have succeeded. He would be able 
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i COSTS money to stop production at the warper, or 
at the loom. Yet this expense may be incurred if the 
yarn is not properly spooled. It is a vital point in pro- 
duction, for if the yarn does not unwind evenly there 
will be breaks and thin spots. 

The determining factor is the construction of the 
spools employed. If the spools are not true the yarn 
winds on unevenly . . . when drawn off, uneven ten- 










sion naturally results, which stretches or even breaks 






the yarn. 

When Lestershire Spools are used the yarn is drawn 
off at the proper tension. They are ‘true’ spools, ex- 
amples of remarkable construction. So mills using 
Lestershires eliminate this cause of breaks and weak 
spots in the finished fabric. 

Improving the quality of production is a matter of 
such importance that we suggest you ask for the facts 
about Lestershire Spools—an investment in economy. 
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Pictorial History of Textile Machinery 


By Prof. Chas. E. Mullin, D.Sc. 
Clemson College Textile School, 
Clemson College, S. C. 


Part IV. 





(Editor's Note: This is the fourth of a 
series of features in which illustrations of the . 1 . e 
earlier models of regular textile machinery, Arkwright’s Spinning Wheel 
together with brief descriptions, will be pre 
sented. The photographs and information were 


Sanaps.. t-ia Geil that Dona tereenee aeae. HIS particular spinning wheel 

ong Rice peg ay ef Ey i aati was at one time the property 
of Sir Richard Arkwright, and is 
an example of the type used at the 
time when Hargreaves’ spinning 
jenny and Arkwright’s frame were 
first introduced. 

The fibrous material was held in 
the creel, drawn from there by 
hand, and worked up into a thread. 
This was led through the hollow 
axis of the flier, over one of the 
hooks, or hecks, on the flier, and 
wound upon the bobbin, which 
was loose upon the flier spindle. 
There were two bands from a dou- 
ble-grooved flywheel, driven by a 
treadle and a crank, to two small 
pulleys of slightly different sizes, 
one fixed to the flier spindle, the 
other to the bobbin. The rotation 
of the flier put twist into the 
thread, and the difference between 
the speeds of the flier and bobbin 
caused the thread to be wound up- 
on the latter, Very fine yarns could 
be spun with these wheels, as fine 
as any which can be made with the 
machinery of the present day, but 
a great deal depended upon the 
skill of the spinner, and the output 
was very small. 


Cotton spun by such wheels had 
not sufficient strength for general 
use as warp thread, so that warps 
were usually spun from flax, but 
Arkwright’s machinery, by the 
greater twisting and consequent 
strength that it gave the thread, 
rendered possible the use of cotton 
yarns for both warp and weft. The 
original is in a British museum. 
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to see plainly that it is his duty to himself and his 
family to observe the actions of successful men with 
the one thought in his mind that he might profit there- 
by. 

It is a sad thought for me to think of a young 
man rising by sheer ability to the position of second- 
hand before he is found out (yet some of them get to 
be overseers and superintendents), and then it devel- 
ops that he has not had the proper training and is 
unfit for the position because he doesn’t know the 
meaning of the word loyalty. Whereas, he should be 
teaching loyalty to the people who are working un- 
der him, he has never taught himself. 

There is more to this word loyalty than many of 
us realize. It involves a man’s honesty and integrity. 
Were you to ask any merchant who had dealt with our 
young second-hand what he thought of him, as to hon- 
esty, character, or reliability, he would not hesitate to 
tell you that he had always found him to be scrupu- 
lously honest. But ask his mill officials about him and 
if they tell you what they know it will sound some- 
thing like this: “We paid him for a full measure of 
loyalty, which he was to instill into our people at ev- 
ery opportunity. He took our money, but did not de- 
liver what we paid him for.” 

Now today, no doubt this young man thinks he is 
an honest man, because he is ignorant of the finer 
points of the position of a second-hand. He drifted 
from mill to mill and worked for some good men. To- 
day he is as good mechanically as the country affords, 
but when that is said, all is said, and that qualifica- 
tion does not fit him for a position in which he will 
have the mill’s people working for him. 

As a moral for my story, I might mention the fact 
that today this young man is drifting—looking for a 
job. He is as bright as a pin, has abundant health and 
energy and a friendly disposition that makes people 
like him, but he is without a job. Why? Because he 
was disloyal to his trust. So long as he maintains this 
attitude he is a liability to any mill. 

Now, has this young man received a square deal at 
the hands of the textile industry? When the men for 
whom he has worked read this will they not real- 
ize that had they trained him properly, the sky would 
have been the limit? I am confident that his rise and 
success in the industry would have been meteoric. 

This young man is a consistent reader of COTTON 
and when he reads this he will probably recognize him- 
self as the subject of it. If so, I would be glad to see 
him come back with a letter telling the readers of 
COTTON that he has seen the error of his way and is 
going to make good. I hope that he may tell us that 
his attitude has changed—that he now has the proper 
respect for the successful men who make jobs possible, 
and for the efficient superintendents who are at the 
head of the mills because they have worked hard and 
fitted themselves for that position. May he tell us 
that now he realizes that we cannot climb by knocking 
our fellow-men. We climb only through our ability 
to climb and by putting forth the necessary effort, and 
may this young man and others realize that to the man 
who will put forth, the effort and remain loyal to the 
end, the textile industry is his friend. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4668. 
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Soluble 
Pine-Oil 


for 


Kier-boiling 


Cotton 


E.F.DREW &@ CO. INC. 


1§ EAST 26TH STREET 


New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON, PHILA., CHICAGO 
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ODERN mechanical window 
shade equipment costs a lot of 
money these days —both for installa- 
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All this heavy expense can be avoided 
by simply coating your glass with 
SKYCO No-Glare. It saves its slight cost many times over in one season. 
SKYCO No-Glare is a sky-blue liquid that you paint or spray on the glass of 
your windows and skylights. The resulting film of Ne-Glare FILTERS the 
intense glaring sunlight, letting in 94% of the light but rejecting all of the tiring 
glare and 15° of the heat (actual thermometer tests). 


Convenient 


Trial Offer 


Used by textile mills 


Goes on outside of glass— yet rain or weather conditions do not affect SK YCO ovanyiteane, Beliiby mill 
No-Glare. Neither will it rub or flake off. Yet you can remove it easily with supply meng a a 

. ° tc e e . trial gallon today at 
warm water and a brush. Just as effective if applied on inside of glass. eek ek eee on 2 


“glary” window. 


Surprisingly Economical — A single gallon of No-Glare covers from 700 
to 800 square feet of glass. One application lasts throughout sun-glare season. 
Absolutely guaranteed. 


THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY, 1919 E. 19th St.. Cleveland, Ohio 






















Reduces Heat 10° to 15°— 
Yet 94% of Light Maintained 





Gives a Cool Diffused Light 
that is Restful 
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Proper Ring and Traveler Sizes for 50s. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


In your November issue “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4667” 
wanted to know the largest size ring practical to use 
in spinning 50s warp yarn, with 4 X square root, 
made from 1 3/16-inch staple, without injury to the 
yarn. 

The information he gave is not complete and any 
attempt at answering the foregoing question must 
therefore deal, to some extent, in generaHties. The 
inquirer should have stated the gauge of frame he is 
using, or intending to use, for spinning this number 
of yarn, as well as the traverse he wants to use. He 
did not state whether this is combed or carded stock, 
and the combed yarn, having so much greater 
strength, makes this quite a factor in ring sizes. I 
am, therefore, going to consider 50s carded yarn and 
that the yarn is spooled over-end, so that the weight 
of the bobbin in spooling will not have to be consid- 
ered. 


“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4667” might be interested in 
the great difference in practice with regard to ring 
sizes found in the various mills of the South. The 
writer was recently in a mill where 70s combed yarn 
was being spun on 1%4-inch rings. Another mill was 
spinning 100s on 15-inch rings. The two sizes com- 
monly used for the aforementioned numbers are 114- 
inch and 1%-inch rings, respectively. In neither of 
these cases, however, was the mill laid out to spin 
these numbers, the necessity arising because of mar- 
ket conditions. In both mills the spinning was run- 
ning nicely and was little, if any, below the speed of 
the frames with the usual size rings. They were able 
to do this because of the wide gauge of their frames 
which allowed light travelers to be used with liberal 
ballooning of the ends. 


The largest size ring that can be used for any 
number of yarn is limited by the gauge of the frame. 
It is also limited by the fact that “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 
4667” mentions in the second paragraph of his in- 
quiry; namely, the diameter of the bobbin. Recently 
one of the large machinery builders issued a bulletin 
showing the angle of yarn pull when various combina- 
tions of ring and bobbin diameters are used. The 
compilation of the tables in this bulletin showed that 
the standard practice showed the angle of yarn pull to 
be from 638 to 66 degrees, but a note was added that 
possibly the table of supposed standard practice will 
bear revising. Standard practice to date naturally 
has to consider a great many old type spinning frames 
with narrow gauge, so that the aforementioned tables 
would have to be greatly revised for modernly built 
frames. 


“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4667,”’ by the use of the word 
practical, evidently desires to have both production and 
quality considered in answer to his inquiry. Both are 
considered in the following list of recommendations, 


in which I hope the inquirer’s layout will be found: 
Bobbin 
Gauge of Frame Size Ring Dia. Traverse 
2%-inch (separators) .. Il-inchNo.1lflange %-inch 6 _ inches 
8- inch (separators) .. 15%-inch No.1 flange }¥-inch 6 inches 
3%-inch (no separators) 15¢-inch No. 1 flange ‘inch 6 inches 
8%-inch (no separators) 1%-inch No. 1 flange ‘inch 6% inches 
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Another User of BONDARON 
Textile Leathers speaks up! 





Lug Strap 


“I know that 1 am saving money 
for my mill on the leather without 
counting the extra production from 
less strap breakage.’’* 


That, and similar expressions of 
satisfaction are heard from not a 
few but many users of BOND Tex- 
tile Leathers. 


Of course, such praise is gratify- 
ing, for the House of BOND has 
spent many years in developing 
the very best Check Straps, Lug 
Straps, Pickers, Bumpers and 
Leather Belting. 


BONDARON, the original and gen- 
uine leather with the hair on, is 
cut from choice sections of the 
choicest hides. Tanned and manu- 
factured under an exclusive pro- 
cess, we have produced a superior 
product — one that has caused 
many imitations but no equal. 


Look for the BONDARON trade- 
mark on all Textile Leathers. 
That’s the best insurance against 
leather troubles that we know of. 





Check 
Strap 
Better still, send us a trial order 
today. We guarantee in advance 
that you will be well satisfied with 
your purchase. 
*Name on request. 





Bumper Strap 


CHARLES 





COMPANY 
617 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of 
Textile Leathers and Belting 
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It is very much to the spinner’s advantage to use 
the larger ring and bobbin if possible. An increase 
of %-inch in the diameter of the ring and a corre- 
sponding increase in the diameter of the bobbin gives 
much more yardage on the bobbins than the smaller 
sizes. This is true because there is comparatively lit- 
tle yarn around the small circumference of the bobbin 
and %-inch diameter lost there is negligible, while 
14-inch increase in the ring diameter gives a large in- 
crease in yardage due to the large outside circum- 
ference. The tendency these days is to the larger ring 
and larger bobbins. 

It is impossible to give traveler weights, as re- 
quested by our inquirer. However, it might be worth- 
while to state that « small circle traveler gives a more 
even bearing on the ring because it keeps an upright 
position. That is, it does not tilt as much as the large 
cirele traveler. . 

In the October, 1929, issue of COTTON, Herbert G. 
Beede, one of the ablest machinery men in the country, 
in his article, “Progress Demands Recognition of the 
Value of New Equipment,” appearing on page 1337, 
described the floating operation of the traveler in 
large package spinning. It seems that he discovered 
the point at which the centrifugal force of the traveler 
was so nearly offset by the inward yarn pull that 
the traveler floated around the ring rather than run- 
ning heavily on the under side of the ring flange. 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4667” can find that point for his 
particular number of yarn if he has the gauge of 
frame that will allow him to do so. But if he has nar- 
row gauge frames he will find that the larger his 
ring sizes, the heavier he will have to pull down on 
his yarn, which will cause him to suffer a consequent 
loss in speed and production. 

I hope that this article will at least suffice to cre- 
ate more discussion of the subject. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4686. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In your November issue you published an inquiry 
from one of your contributors who wanted to know the 
proper ring size, traveler, and bobbin diameter for 
making 50s warp yarn, with 4 * square root, made 
from 1 3/16-inch cotton, without injury to the yarn. 
This contributor should have stated the type and grade 
of cotton, the spindle speed, and whether the stock is 
carded or combed, as all of these have an important 
bearing on the answers. 


However, assuming that he is using a spindle 
speed of 9,000 r.p.m., 1 3/16-inch Strict Middling cot- 
ton and combed stock, I would advise a 154-inch ring, 


a ¥%-inch circle, and have 10 travelers weigh four - 


grains. We are at present using very successfully a 
bobbin of 13/16-inch diameter. , 

I might also add that if a larger ring is used and 
the twist allowed to remain the same, then either the 
speeds must be decreased or a filling wound package 
made, or both, in order to prevent the gain in having 
a larger package being counter-changed by having a 
large amount of stick waste or end breakage. 

As for my suggestions on travelers, I have based 
them on my experience with travelers for rings that 
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have been properly broken-in, and for frames with 
warp wind. A. N. R. (MAss.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We noted the inquiry in CoTTON concerning the 
proper ring and bobbin diameter for spinning 50s 
warp yarn from 1 3/16-inch staple cotton without in- 
jury to the yarn. Most mills would be inclined to spin 
this .on 1%-inch ring, with about %-inch diameter 
bobbin, although I know of a few mills that use 15%- 
inch ring with 34-inch diameter bobbin on this type 
of work. 

It is hard to give any very definite advice concern- 
ing the weight of the traveler, as this depends upon 
the speed and gauge of the frame. I would suggest 
that a mill select a traveler from a traveler table and 
experiment a little bit on both sides of this weight to 
find what runs best for the particular case. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4671. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4667” in his ques- 
tions in regard to the largest ring practical to use in 
spinning 50s warp yarn, I will say that a 15£-inch 
ring is as large as should be used, and a bobbin at 
least 34-inch in diameter should be used. This I think 
will give a very good combination for 50s warp. 


It will of course be necessary for a man to try out 
travelers to get the right weight, as the condition of 
the ring and the spindle speed will have to be consid- 
ered. With a new ring, he would probably have to 
start off with a 12/0 round point or a 14/0 square 
point traveler. I would consider using a % circle if 
he is using a No. 1 flange ring or a 1 circle in case he 
is using a No. 2 flange ring. F. G. (S. C.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the inquiry concerning the largest sized 
ring practical to use in making 50s yarn from 1 3/16- 
inch staple with 4 the square root of twist, without 
injury to the yarn, I will say: 

I have seen 50s running well with 134-inch ring, 
7-inch traverse, 11/16-inch diameter bobbin, 103 r.p.m. 
front roll speed, 9,700 r.p.m. spindle speed—and I 
should say that was the limit that it would be advis- 
able to attempt at present. There are several mills 
running this number of yarn from that staple which 
would consider 8,500 r.p.m. spindle speed to be the 
maximum for efficient running. There is no question 
but that drawing the cotton more slowly and straining 
it less in spinning it with ballooning it through the 
air, will improve the yarn, and that the spinners can 
tend more sides under these conditions than with a 
spindle speed of 9,700 r.p.m. There are mills who 
figure maximum production per spindle, and there are 
other mills who figure maximum production per dol- 
lar of wages. They do not necessarily coincide. - 

The limit of the size of the ring is determined by 
the traveler speed. A traveler will run more easily 
on a large ring at the same number of feet per min- 
ute. This is not the same revolutions of the spindle. 
The traveler goes up a very steep hill in running on a 
small ring, and the traveler goes up a slower pitch or 
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grade in running on a large ring. If the same spindle 
speed is preserved, it is obvious that the traveler feet 
per minute will be increased in proportion to the in- 
creased diameter of the ring. By running a slower 
spindle speed, a very considerable increase in the di- 
ameter of the ring may be accomplished. 

It is also true that the heavier the yarn, the heavi- 
er the traveler, and a heavier traveler will stand a 
higher speed than a lighter traveler. Such a traveler 
as is required to make 5s to 10s yarn, and perhaps 
somewhat finer, is not too high a speed with present 
day large rings at 5,000 feet per minute, whereas to go 
immediately to the other extreme, the maximum size 
ring which could be used in making 100s yarn, to- 
gether with the very small light traveler which 100s 
should carry, will not stand a traveler speed of much 
over 3,000 feet a minute. The numbers of yarn be- 
tween 10s and 100s would have the traveler speed 
gauged between these two extremes accordingly. We 
would not recommend a traveler speed in excess of 
4,000 feet, on 50s, although there are mills running, 
satisfied with the condition of a traveler speed of 
4,500 feet per minute. 

As to the traverse to use, we would consider the 
limit to be 7 inches, but would prefer 614 inches. 
When the gauge of the frame is wide enough to pre- 
vent ballooning in appearance, a greater distance 
from the thread guide to the bottom of the bobbin 
may be accomplished. This of itself is not a gain, 
but the result of it is a greater distance from the 
thread guide to the top of the bobbin, and that is a 
gain. The strain of the yarn in going through the 
acute angles from the thread guide through the trav- 
eler to the bobbin may be greater than the strain of 
the yarn due to the ballooning when running from the 
thread guide through the traveler to the bottom of the 
bobbin: The length of the traverse is governed by an 
avoidance of these two strains. 

In the August number of the bulletin published by 
Saco-Lowell Shops, there was a table showing the an- 
gular pull of the yarn from the bobbin to the traveler; 
an 11/16-inch diameter of bobbin in a 1%4-inch ring 
will have an angular pull of 67 degrees. This is a 
comfortable condition, and conforms with good prac- 
tice. A %S%-inch diameter bobbin will give about 69 
degrees, and less than %-inch bobbin would not run; 
when the pull is about 70 degrees, the yarn easily will 
stand the strain. It is claimed that if the yarn were 
to pull through the traveler to the center of the spin- 
dle, there would be no component to drive the traveler. 
On the other hand, if the yarn were to pull in a di- 
rection tangent to the ring, there would be no hold- 
ing by the traveler to wind the yarn on the bobbin. 

The actual pull of the yarn may be considered the 
result of two pulling forces: one toward the center of 
the spindle, and the other the direction tangent to the 
ring. The nearer the yarn pulls toward the center 
of the spindle, the greater the strain on the yarn. 
Here we get the governing factor of diameter of bare 
bobbin. 7 

In direct answer to the inquiry, I would recom- 
mend a No. 1 flange ring, % circle, with 10/0 to 12/0 
traveler. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4670. 
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A SCRUB 


with a rubber squeegee 


The hard rubber squeegee rigidly inserted in the 
hardwood back of this Perkins Practical Scrub 
Brush reduces floor scrubbing to one operation. The 
scrub is actually two brushes in one. The high grade 
Palmetto fibres loosen all dirt and grease spots..... 
the rubber squeegee then washes them away 
in record time leaving a clean shining floor 
with no tell-tale circles and stains. The handle is 
scientifically balanced so that the cleaner can work 
equally well with the brush in either position. It 
has been used by textile mills for more than eigh- 
teen years. Ask your jobber for number 48, or 
write for more complete information and prices to 
the manufacturers: ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 1358, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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Sev en reasons why 


Du Pont Super Extra Rayon 


nilskibs your job easier 


your profits certain 





"Trnine the milk won’t fat the calf. Skimp- 
ing on filaments, when a many-filament yarn 
is required, won’t protect the profits on a fine- 
quality cloth. It’s as dangerous as excessive 
stretching or a reduction in the number of picks. 

Du Pont was first to produce a rayon yarn 
in the ratio of 22 denier per filament. Because 
Du Pont has had more experience . . . longer 
experience ... there are seven first-class reasons 
why knitters and weavers find Super Extra most 


economical . . . more profitable. 


CLEAN YARN. The economy is obvious. It 
means fewer interruptions in the mill... fewer 
seconds...less waste...a more uniformly fine 
result. 


SOFTNESS. The unusual softness of Du Pont 
Super Extra yarn gives fine appearance and drape 
plus a better, firmer hand. 


LOLUSTRA. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


comes in SUPER EXTRA yarns, too | 


Now, many dress manufacturers are looking for fabrics... 
especially crepes . . . with a low, frosty glow. Mills and 
converters seeking this effect on finer fabrics can stake their 
names on Super Extra Lolustra. Its low lustre is permanent, 
because it is inherent in the yarn ... not painted on for a 
fleeting effect. 








BALANCE. As a natural result of Du Pont’s 
technical work, a perfect balance of denier per 
filament has been achieved. 


BETTER COVER. The remarkable covering 
power of Du Pont Super Extra yarn is due to its 
unusual softness and its many filaments. 


VERSATILE. Amazing variety can be had with 
Super Extra rayon. It combines superbly with all 
other fine textile fibers. Used alone it makes the 
most exquisite of rayon fabrics. 


DECREASES SALES RESISTANCE. 
Du Pont Super Extra has been tried and ac- 
cepted. Every customer on your list knows and 
respects the Du Pont standard. It is right. Du 
Pont should ...and does... excel in the produc- 
tion of rayon. 


TT PROTECTS PROFITS TOO. Converters 
and cutters are “trading up.” They will pay more 
for the superior fabric that can be made of Du 


Pont Super Extra. 


DUPUNT 
RAYON 


Member Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


DU PONT RAYON COMPANY 


2 Park Avenue New York City 
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EDITOR COTTON : 

What is the largest size ring which can be used 
practically in spinning 50s warp yarn, with 4 X the 
square root of twist, made from 1 3/16-inch cotton? 
This question was asked recently by a contributor in 
the “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department. 

In reply, will say that we have successfully spun 
50s single yarn, 4.00 times the square root of twist, 
at one of our mills on 134-inch No. 2 flange rings. We 

‘ have found, however, that by replacing our regular %4- 
inch bobbins with 15/16-inch bobbins, we got better 
yarn and could run the front roll 120 r.p.m., against 
110 r.p.m. with 34-inch bobbins. The best results were 
obtained with 14/0, % circle. 

8S. S. (N. C.) 


Comments on ‘‘Three Processes of Roving 
Versus Four.’’ 
This all started when “No. 4689"' commented on 
Marshall Dilling’s Arkwright test which caused him 


to cut out one process of roving. This month “L. W. 
N.” points to some errors and gives his views. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In the January issue of COTTON, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4689” shows with a few brief calculations how “it is 
possible to make 12:00-hank roving with four process- 
es cheaper than 10.53-hank roving can be made with 
three processes. He closes his discussion with these 
words, “I shall be pleased to have the opinions of your 
readers, especially those who do not agree with me.” 

I am one of those who most emphatically do not 
agree with him. 

Such costs calculations emphasize most strongly 
the statements in the very excellent article, which was 
also in the January issue, entitled, “What Do the Tex- 
tile Mills Need Most in 1930?” 

Kenneth S. Tanner, of Spindale, N. C., tells of the 
inadvisability of accepting any order which fails to 
show a profit, which is very sound advice. 

D. S. Cook, of Opelika, Ala., said, “to keep selling 
prices on levels that will insure reasonable returns.” 

C. C. Cobb, of Geneva, Ala., told of means by which 
some mills had been able to pay better wages and at 
the same time lower operating costs. But, may I add, 
not by such cost calculations as used by “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4689.” 

L. W. Clark hits the nail on the head when he says, 
“Some progress has been made in regard to properly 
determined costs, though most mills I believe are woe- 
fully behind the times in regard to this one matter and 
when the larger percentage of them install intelligent 
cost systems it will be better for the individual mills 
and the industry as a whole.” More power to him. 

I am going to include the calculations of ‘““CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 4689” in order that where it is necessary to 
make reference to his calculations this may be done 
conveniently. 


Organization Using THREE Processes of Roving. 


Prod. Const. Twist 
Machine Weight for 1 Hr. Speed Mult. 
Picker ...?r.. 12 oz. 2.65 6 r.p.m. 
EE aie Sa 6 50 grs. .0193 8 r.p.m. 
Comber ..... 42 grs. .0016 120 n.p.m. 
Drawing ..... 42 grs .00082 400 r.p.m. 
Slubber ..... .88 hk. 1.04 700 r.p.m. 1.0 
0 eee 2.50 hk. 1.686 1000 r.p.m. Ase 
Speeders . 10.53 hk. 2.14 1200 r.p.m. 1.2 
Spinning .... 60s 16.6 9000 r.p.m. 3.5 
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QUALITY 


AND 


HEAVY DUTY 


Construction Features 
of Productimeter 
r Pick Counters 


Background Steel Parts 





VISIT US AT 
SPACE NO. 442, 
INTERNATIONAL 

TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION, 
BOSTON, 
APRIL 28-MAY 3, 


LEO A. NOURIE 
IN CHARGE. 





Send for this 
book explain- 
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Production Per Hour, Using Three Processes of Roving 


a . SEETECe 2.65 x 6 X 12 190.8 Ibs. 




















Ea: 0198 X 8X 50 = 7.72 Ibs. 
Tree 0016 xX 120 K 42 = 8.06 lbs. 
Drawing .... .00082 xX 400 K 42 = 13.77 Ibs. 
Slubber ..... V 88 = .93 X 1 = OB  DPPa.: 
1.04 
—_—_—___—— = _ 1.27 lbs. 
93 X .88 
ee V 2.50 = 1.58 X 11 = 1.738 T.P.L; 
1.686 
—_—_—__————- = _ .388 lbs. 
1.738 X 2.50 
Speeders V10.538 = 8.24 X 12 =—= 8.888 T.P.I.; 
2.14 
————_—_———- = _ .052 lbs. 
3.88 XK 10.53 
Spinning .... V60 = 7.74 X 8.5 = 27 Te a2 
16.6 
—_—_—_—_—— = _ .0102 Ibs. 
27 X 60 
Organization Using FOUR Processes of Roving. 
Prod. Const. Twist 
Machine Weight for 1 Hr. Speed Mult. 
NE 5 <i 2050 12 oz. 2.65 6 r.p.m. 
eer 50 grs. .0193 8 r.p.m. 
Comber ..... 46 grs. .0016 120 n.p.m. 
Drawing :.... 46 grs. .00082 400 r.p.m. 
Slubber ..... .60 hk. 1.04 700 r.p.m. 1.0 
EES SX 1.50 hk. 1.686 1000 r.p.m. 1.0 
Speeders .... 4.00 hk. 2.14 1200 r.p.m. 1.1 
eee 12.00 hk. 2.5 1400 r.p.m. 1.2 
Spinning .... 60s 16.6 9000 r.p.m. 3.5 
Production per Hour, Using Four Processes of Roving. 
eee 2.65 x 6 X 12 = 190.8 Ibs. 
CN ceues ae 0193 xX 8 xX 50 = 7.72 lbs. 
Comber ..... 0016 X 120 X 46 = 8.83 Ibs. 
Drawing .... .00082 K 400 K 46 = 15.08 Ibs. 
a V 0 = 74 x< 1. ee UTR TE; 
1.04 
——_——__——— = 2.24 lbs 
774 X .60 
a ee V 1.50 = 128. X 1 = 423 -T.P.1.; 
1.686 
—— = .913 Ibs. 
1.238 X 1.50 
Speeders va = 2 X 11 = 2.2 Tir -8e3 
2.14 
== .248 . lbs. 
22x 4 
ee V12 = 846 X< 123 = 4.15 T.P.L; 
2.5 
———_ — = ,.0502 lbs. 
4.15 X 12 
Spinning V60 = 7.74 X 8.5 = 27 - Yt 
16.6 
—_—__———- = .0102 lbs. 
27 X 60 
Comparative Cost. 
Three Processes Four Processes 
.6262 6262 
Picker. ...:. - = $.003295 ~ $.003295 
190 190 
.04795 .04795 
eae ~ = .006211 — = .006211 
7.72 7.72 
.09939 .09939 
Comber ..... ==) s—.012881 — = 011255 
8.06 8.83 
.0702 .0702 
Drawing .... —————- = .005098 —_—_—— = 004655 
13.77 15.08 
-00566 .00566 
Slubber .... .——— =  .004456 ———— = 002526 
1.27 2.24 
.00224 -00224 
a eee ———— = 005778 __ 002475 
.388 .913 
.002355 002355 
Speeder ———_—_ = .045288 ————— = 009691 
.052 .243 
.0013879 
SOO cae cies ——— = «027470 
-0502 
.00048 .00048 
Spinning .... ———— = .047058 ——-_ =__ .047058 
.0102 .0102 
$.129510 $.114636 
Increased cost to use three 
$ .129510 Processes: 
.114636 014874 X 100 
$ .014874 = Difference; —_——————————— = 114% 
-129510 


The fallacy in the calculations of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4689” lies in the fact that the same cost constant 
should not be used for three- and four-process calcula- 
tions. The reason for this is perhaps best explained 
by figuring the number of machines required at each 
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process and the probable payrolls to get at the real 
costs. 

Suppose, for example, that we take a mill of 30 
spinning frames, producing 8,100 lbs. of 60/2 warps, 
cones and skeins per 120 hours. And, by the way, I 
am running such a mill, so I am doubly interested in 
the discussion. Allowing the same wastes in both cal- 
culations and using the productions used by “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 4689,” the spindles required at each process 
will be: 

Four Processes. 

Jacks, 8100 +- 2 per cent — 8262 Ibs. of 12 hk. rov- 

ing required. 
8262 


.0502 * 120 
Speeders, 8262 + 1 per cent — 8344 lbs. of 4 hk. 
roving required. 
8344 
——_—_—_—_ — = 286 Speeder spindles. 


== 1880 Jack spindles. 


Intermediates, 8344 + 1 per cent — 8427 lbs. of 
1.50 hk. roving required. 
8427 
—____———- = 77 Intermediate spindles. 
913 & 120 
Slubbers, 8427 + 1 per cent — 8510 Ibs. of .60 hk. 
roving required. 
8510 
——_—_——————— = 32 Slubber spindles. 
2.24 *K 120 
Drawing, 8510 + 1 per cent — 8595 Ibs. of Draw- 
ing sliver required. 
8595 
—_—_——_—_—_———_ = 4.75 deliveries of Drawing. 
15.08 & 120 
Combers, 8595 4- 2 per cent — 8770 Ibs. of Comber 
sliver required. 
8770 
-—_—_—_—_—_—__—— = 8.25 Combers. 
8.83 x 120 


Three Processes. 
Speeders, 8100 + 2 per cent — 8262 Ibs. of 10.53 
hk. roving required. 


8262 
— 1325 Speeder spindles. 


.052 X 120 
And right here we are up against it. Referring to 
our four process requirements we find only 286 speed- 
er spindles. It will, therefore, be necessary to make 
the 10.53 on the jacks. To be of any use to most 
of us, these organizations would be considered as a 
possibility for changing our present four process lay- 
outs to three process layouts with the idea of reducing 
costs. Few of us have the opportunity to figure ma- 
chinery for new mills, so if we use our jacks our pro- 
duction will be: 
2.50 
—_—__—_——_ = .0616, instead of .052. 
3.888 10.53 
8262 
Then the speeder requirements will be: ——————— 
.0616 « 120 
= 1118 spindles. 
And using the method of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4689,” 
.002355 
our 10.53 hank roving cost is reduced from a 
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‘february 15, 193 


Dr. Homer Gage, Presiden ti, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 


BAPE Stace Sp RNS Hr RET ell rash Se Bacio APES: 


Dear Dr. Gage: 
} 
rg % i 7 ET 4 4¥ <r 
With reference to our conversation in your 
LP 2a 


office yesterday, at which time you expressed 
your interest in the extent to which pick 


4 
counters are in use today, I find we have in- 
stalled more than 200,000 Veeder-Root pick 
counters in several hundred mills, not only 
in this country but also in England, Russia, 


Italy and other countries. 


These counters are running in every manner of 
weave shed, in some instances under the most 
adverse conditions, and on every type of loon, 


including, of course, many thousands manufac- 
tured by your company. 


Please let us hear from you if there is any 
further information we can give you or your 
associates. It will be a pleasure to respond. 





rt havlin/HB VeederejRoot Inc rnorated 
V saws, Or AT) / 53. veeageremHNOOt LNCOLPTOOTatved 


«Copy of a letter to Dr. Gage» 
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First in Use 
First in Number in Use 
First with New Features 


YOU BUY NO EXPERIMENT 


Visit the Veeder-Root Exhibit at the Boston Textile Show April 28th-May 3rd * ® 
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.001379 


.0616 
total cost on the layout, which is given by the differ- 


ence between .045288 and .022386, or .022902, which 
is more than the .014874 shown by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4689” as ‘the total difference between three and four 
processes. 

But even now our methods are incorrect, as we 
shall presently see, for the same cost constants can- 
not be used for three and four process calculations. 

Intermediates, 8262 +. 1 per cent = 8344 Ibs. of 
2.50 hk, roving required. 

8344 


= .045288 to == .022386. This reduces the 


—_——_—_———- = 179 Intermediate spindles. 
288 X 120 


Referring back to our four process layout, we find 
only 77 intermediate spindles required. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to use the speeders for our 2.50 
hank roving. 

The speeder production on 2.50 hank roving will 


2.14 
be: ————————- = _ .492, instead of .388. Then, 
1.738 X 2.50 
8344 
——__—_———_ = _ 141 Speeder spindles required. 
492 120 


Slubbers, 8344 plus 1 per cent — 8427 lbs. Slubber 
.88 hk. roving required. 


8427 
—_——_—_—_———— = 56 Slubber spindles required. 
1.27 * 120 


Since it is unlikely that our slubber will have less 
than 60 spindles it will do for our three process work. 
Drawing, 8427 + 1 per cent — 8510 Ibs. of draw- 
ing sliver required. 
8510 


—_—_——————_ = 515 deliveries required. 
13.77 < 120 


The drawing will either have to be speeded up so 
that we can use our five deliveries, or another delivery 
will have to be provided. We will use the latter solu- 
tion in our later calculations. 

Combers, 8510 + 2 per cent — 8680 Ibs. of 42 
grain comber sliver required. 


8680 
————=—=——————— = 9 Combers. 
8.06 « 120 


If we have 6 x 3 jacks with 200 spindles each; 7 x 
314 speeders with 160 spindles each; 9 x 414 inter- 
mediates with 120 spindles each; and 11 x 5% slub- 
bers with 60 spindles each, then our machinery re- 


quirements will be: 
Three Processes Four Processes 
SG ee ee Nine Nine 


TS a on ree Six deliveries Five deliveries 
0 Ser One frame One frame 
Intermediate ......... One frame 
Se err One frame Two frames 
EDN ca ki a'e wae be 2 Six frames Seven frames 


Now using the cost constants of ‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4689,” the costs will figure: 


Three Processes Four Processes 
003295 p 


EP ee re 008295 
EN ase kms 6 Sk .006211 .006211 
RS os tb cs bee be .012331 .011255 
ree .005098 .004655 
Ns. foals a ov .004456 .002526 
Intermediates ...... 002475 
002855 
ere ——_— = .004786 .009691 
492 
.001379 
rears ———— := _ .022386 .027470 


.0616 
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Spinning .......... 047058 047058 
. ae ree 105621 ; 114636 
Now, .114636 — .105621 — .009015, and 


.009015 & 100 





= 8% per cent, which is the in- 

.105621 
creased cost of four processes over three processes. 

Incidentally, I think “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4689” 
should have divided by .114636 instead of .129510 to 
show the increase in cost of three processes over four 
processes. This would make the percentage 12.9 in- 
stead of 11.4. 

A brief study of the machinery requirements 
shows that the three process 10.53-hank roving can 
be made cheaper than the 12.00-hank four process rov- 
ing. Can “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4689” run seven jacks, 
two speeders, one intermediate, and one slubber cheap- 
er than six jacks, one speeder and one slubber? 

Figuring the entire labor cost of our 30 spinning 
frame mill at current wages and properly distribut- 
ing the indirect labor I find the following facts: 


Four Processes Three Processes 





Cost Cost Cost Cost 

per per per per 

Payroll mch.hr. pound Payroll mch. hr. pound 
Opening ..... $19.45 $.00240 $20.24 $.00249 
i ee 20.36 .33933 .00251 21.16 35266 .00261 
iia indore 55.40 .01923 .00684 56.40 .01958 .00696 
Combers .... 68.14 .06309 .00841 68.90 .08231 .00850 
Drawing .... 11.04 .01840 .00136 11.43 .01588 .00141 
Slubber ..... 26.84 .003727 .00331 29.39 .00408 .00362 

Sa re 26.84 .00186 .00331 

Speeders .... 38.40 .002 .00472 80.94 .000806 .00382 
MIR oo! scalars 112.63 .00067 .01390 106.34 .000637 .01312 
Spinning .... 325.85 .04022 327.05 .04037 
Spooling .... 122.53 .01512 122.97 .01518 
|) re ees .01624 132.20 .01632 
Finishing .... 194.2 .02400 195.00 .02407 
Packing ..... 18.00 .00222 18.06 .00223 
Totals $1171.28 $.1446 $1140.08 $.1407 


Therefore, .1446 — .1407 gives the difference in 
the cost per pound to make three and four process rov- 
ing, which is .0039 cents per pound. Hence, 


.0039 *& 100 

—_—____——- = 2.7 per cent cheaper by using three 
.1446 

processes rather than four. 


It is interesting to note that the three-process lay- 
out reduces the total card room cost but raises all sub- 
sequent department costs. The reason for this is that 
the card room direct labor cost being lower bears a 
smaller portion of the indirect labor leaving a larger 
portion to be distributed over the other departments 
of the mill. The table of cost constants per machine 
hour shows why the same constants cannot be used 
for three and four process calculations. The fact that 
the rearrangement affects the department costs 
through the entire mill also indicates that it is better 
to refigure entire mill costs whenever a change is made 
in any one department. 

I heartily agree with “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4689” 
when he says that the four process roving will produce 
a stronger, more even yarn. The organization I am 
using for 60s is as follows: 


Size Draft Speeds Twist M. 
Py) re 11 oz. 
ee 40 grs. 4% r.p.m 
Combers ...... 60 grs. 110 n.p.m. 
Drawing ...... 62 grs. 300 r.p.m 
Slubber ....... .50 hk. 3.72 525 r.p.m, |< oa 
Intermediates .. 1.20 4.80 600 r.p.m. 1.0 
Speeders ...... 3.00 5.00 1140 r.p.m 1.05 
CE eas seas 10.50 7.00 1530 r.p.m. 1.1 
Spinning ...... 60s 11.43 9000 r.p.m 4.0 


Any suggestions or comments on this layout will 
be greatly appreciated. 
L. W. N. (N. C.) 
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BETTER | 


Knowing that our success depended 
upon giving the textile industry some- 
thing better than they were using, we 
have endeavored to produce loom harness 
that would simplify operations and set-up 
—produce a better material at increased 
production. ’ 

In the matter of Heddle Frames for Silk 
and Rayon, the two illustrated will give 
you somewhat of an idea of how we have 
succeeded. These frames are of our ex- 
clusive design, consequently their ad- 
vanced features cannot be dupli- 
cated on any other make frame. 

Steel Heddle Frames possess 
utmost rigidity made possible by 
heavy steel ends _ scientifically 
braced. 

All wood parts are selected and 
prepared with great care—air 
dried at least three years, planed 
to exact thickness and carefully 
finished to avoid absorptions of 
humidity. 

The No. 50 Lock Hooks prevent 
the possibility of heddle rods un- 
hooking while the loom is in 
motion. 

Continuous slide frames are 
equipped with new non-catching 
double acting slide hooks. 
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2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Originators of the Flat Steel Heddle” 
New England Office: 


44 FRANKLIN ST.,~ 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Southern Plant: 
621 E. McBer AVE., 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 





Foreign Offices: 
HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND—SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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A Reader Comments on ‘‘What are We 
Doing About This?’’ 


EDITOR CoTTON: 


The article “What Are We Doing About This?” in 
the June number of CoTTon is worthy of a great deal 
of serious thought. I agree fully with the facts con- 
tained therein, but while that contributor suggests 
that the solution to the problem is simple, on the other 
hand I think it is really the most serious that any 
mill man could attempt to put into use. For the ben- 
efit of readers I will quote liberally from this brief 
article in discussing it. 


Before doing so, however, I doubt if anyone will 
disagree that the textile industry, in one form or an- 
other, is the oldest of all known industries. The earli- 
est histories known tell of hand cards and hand looms 
which were used in the homes. From that early start 
has developed very gradually the present methods of 
cotton manufacturing. 


Now let me quote from your contributor in the 
June number the following incident, which he says, 
and truthfully so, must be a vivid recollection to those 
of us whose textile experience encompasses the last 
two decades. He quotes the following conversation: 

“Applicant for work: 

“Is this the superintendent?’ 

Superintendent : 

“Yes.’ 

Applicant for work: 

“Need any help? I got one weaver, two spinners, 
one doffer and I sweeps or lays up roping, and my 
boy Jim, what ain’t right bright, hauls filling, and 
Mandy spools when she’s able.’ 

Superintendent : 

‘I could use a good weaver and a couple of good 
spinners, but I don’t need the rest of your family.’ 

Applicant for work: 

‘Well, I reckon we will move on and see if we can’t 
all get a job.’” 

In commenting upon this your writer says, “What 
was too often the result of such an interview when 
you were real short of spinners and weavers? You 
know that you made a job for the old man; you made 
a job for Jim and you made a job for Mandy. You 
didn’t have much for them to do; they didn’t do much, 
but you thought if you could keep the job going, the 
extra expense wouldn’t make much difference. 

“The old family system of employment, much to 
the advantage and credit of all concerned, is extinct, 
except in isolated cases, but practically every mill or- 
ganization will be found to be more or less honey- 
combed with jobs for which the pay is low, and the 
help that fills these jobs will be found to be the most 
expensive and highest paid for the return received of 
any on the payroll. 

“Walk through the mill and take a look at the two 
old men sitting on a box and dozing over the waste 
table, occasionally picking out a piece of good cotton, 
but most of the time sitting and thinking. You might 
not think they were the highest paid men in the organ- 
ization. But, investigate and you will find they are 
doing about one-fifth of a day’s work, and receiving 
two-thirds of what an able man’s pay should be. Send 
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It’s all a matter of 
the way theyre made 


Rockweave baskets, trucks, and hampers can stand 
all the rough treatment you give them! That’s a 
pretty strong statement. But we know how care- 
fully, how scientifically these products are made. 
We know the quality of material used, the kind of 
men who do the work. That’s why we're willing to 
recommend them even to the textile industry! 


Look at the materials in these Rockweave prod- 
ucts. Frames of highly tempered steel—reinforced 
against sagging, warping, or bending. Top rims 
heavily padded with chrome leather. Trucks of clear 
oak and maple. Casters, handles, eyelets and shoes 
especially designed for long service. And all cover- 
ings of Triumph Duck—an exceptional material, 
made right here in our own mill, and subjected to 
our own severe tests. 


In spite of their superior construction, Rockweave 
products are priced right in line with the market. 
Whether your requirements call for special or stand- 
ard sizes, we can fill all orders promptly. Address 
inquiries, and requests for a free booklet giving in- 
formation on all Rockweave products, to 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS 


DIVISION CALLAWAY MILLS 


CANVAS PRODUCTS DIVISION 


LAGRANGE, GEORGIA 
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baskets of Monel Metal 


—or whatever metal best meets your needs 


made the way you want them 
made. Of the materials you 
consider best for your product. 
In the size you want them— 
baskets up to 72’ diameter. 
And as every user knows, 
Tolhurst Extractors are 
high producers. They 
run more smoothly. 
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In Tolhurst Extractors you can 
obtain basket side-sheets of 
Monel Metal at no extra cost. 
Not only that. Atonly aslight 
additional charge you can give 
your product complete 
Monel Metal protection. 
You can obtain baskets 
that are constructed 
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/ DESIGNED 


/AND BUILT BY 


entirely of Monel Metal 
—side-sheet, top-ring 
and bottom. 
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They keep maintenance 
costs consistently low. 
Let us give you complete 
information. 


Tolhurst Extractors are 
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TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
644 W. FULTON STREET, TROY, N. Y. 

















Extractors 


New York Office: 30 Church St.; Chicago Office: 8 So. Dearborn St.; Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C; 
San Francisco Representative: B. M. Pilhashy, Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Calif.; Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Westaway 
Bidg., Hamilton, Ont., 455 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q. 
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them home and put one man on the two jobs and give 
him three-fourths of the pay received by the two of 
them. Then stop and think what you have accom- 
plished: 

“Ist. You have reduced the cost of manufactur- 
ing. 

2nd. You have increased the quality and quantity 
of the work done. 

3rd. You have improved the personnel in that de- 
partment. 

4th. You have improved the working atmosphere 
by introducing an element of alertness and energy as 
opposed to two elements of inertia. 

5th. You have placed the able and capable opera- 
tives in a better position to take care of those in their 
family who are not able to work. 

6th. You have raised the average pay received by 
your operatives. 

7th. You have raised the standing of the industry 
in the eyes of the public.” 

In the next paragraph to be quoted from his article, 
the writer in the June number tells of the following 
incident: 

“A college boy, home for his vacation, obtained a 
job hauling filling in a weave room. In two weeks he 
quit. He was bored to death because he didn’t have 
enough to do to make the time pass away agreeably. 
He would get all the filling boxes filled and have to 
wait idly by for from a half hour to an hour before 
he could fill them again. One filling hauler could have 
done the work of two in that weave room. Better 
men could have been employed and paid more money, 
and yet the work would have cost less.” 

This man concludes his excellent article with the 
following suggestion: 

“Take the average mill and turn the searchlight of 
intelligent and thoughtful investigation on each job, 
not with the idea of replacing the present help with 
cheaper help, but with the idea of making a job for 
an able, energetic operative, to whom you can afford 
to pay a good wage and at the same time reduce your 
cost of production. The weakest and least competent 
operating executive in the industry can reduce costs 
by cutting wages, which may at times seem to be a 
necessary step for existence, but it is the strong, far- 
seeing and intelligent man who can reduce costs by 
raising wages. The competent executive keeps before 
him, week by week, his labor cost per pound. Let him 
place with this figure, his average weekly wage. When 
at the same time the first figure is decreased and the 
latter figure increased, he should experience a peculiar 
gratification that he has the ability to be responsible 
for a progressive step in his establishment.” 

Now, I should like to make some comments on his 
statements and the subject in general. In the past, 
families as a whole have worked in the mill, the father 
probably being either a loom fixer or a good weaver, 
a second hand or third hand or card grinder; having 
worked himself into such a position through years of 
experience. His wife works, either weaving, spinning 
or perhaps running drawing. The children worried 
along in school as long as the law compelled them to, 
and then came into the mill as oilers or filling boys 


.and knocked around on various jobs. 
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The Loom 
Lubrication Problem 


and its 


Solution 


The Weave Room operator has his 
troubles. On the one hand he must 
keep up production — and that 
means continuous lubrication. On 
the other hand goods must be pro- 
tected from oil spots. 


And every loom operator knows 
how a liberal use of liquid oil will 
result in oil spots on the product. 


The answer is simple—just use 
NON-FLUID OIL—all pure, high 
quality lubricant, yet so adhesive 
that it won’t leave bearings and 
get on goods. 


But that is not all—for the fact is, 
that NON-FLUID OIL lasts so 
much longer in bearings that it act- 
ually costs less by the month for 
better lubrication—with protection 
from oil spotted goods thrown in 
free. 
Used after test—explains the constant 
use of NON-FLUID OIL in leading tex- 
tile mills throughout the country. Make 
this test in your own mill—write for 


sample and bulletin, “Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Agent 
Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
‘an Warehouses: 
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Picture in your mind such a family, going to bed 
at 8 o’clock at night and getting up at 5 o’clock in the 
morning in the old days. If anything happened to 
upset the old man, he took the family and moved, and 
the condition which your contributor so excellently de- 
scribed in quoting the conversation resulted. 

Dad had to get jobs for his whole family. Some 
of the most prosperous mills in the past not only tol- 
erated but advocated such a system, and there is no 
doubt but that representatives were sent many miles 
away to import large numbers of complete families, 
the larger the better, into the mill village. 

Your article in the June number intimates that 
this system is obsolete, that is putting it altogether 
too mildly. It is not only obsolete, but it is a cancer 
that will destroy the mills in time. Not that it is the 
old time family’s fault, for they are the people who 
made America what it is, and deserve all the credit 
they have earned, but conditions have changed, and 
manufacturing has changed, and laws and ideas have 
changed, and that is what outlaws this system. 

Now before I recite experiences on the subject, 
which may not interest the reader, let me say this, 
and then you have the meat of the idea and can stop 
reading if this bores you: Self preservation is the 
primary instinct, and every man, regardless of what 
position he holds, is looking out for himself. Now, if 
any executive who tries to change this system, if it 
is already in his mill, must be sure he has studied ev- 
ery angle of the problem and found the solution, and 
that his superiors and subordinates are with him be- 
fore he makes a single move; otherwise he will find 
himself with his hat in his hand, applying for a job 
somewhere else himself. After the local condition has 
been carefully studied and a thorough plan worked 
out, put it into effect, and go through with it, but as 
Theodore Roosevelt once said, “Don’t draw unless you 
intend to shoot.” 

Now consider our friend’s example of the college 
boy who has worked during vacation hauling filling 
and quit because he couldn’t get enough work to keep 
him busy. Suppose the second hand had put him to 
sweeping, oiling, or cleaning out the reed rack, after 
he had his filling boxes full. Either one of two things 
might happen: When he realized that he was doing 
more than the other filling boys, he would kick, or 
else if he kept going the other filling boys would get 
him down to their speed, one way or another. The 
only right way, and the only way to satisfy everyone, 
is to plan the filling boy’s work to what can be done in 
a day, by a normal boy, and then make them all do it. 
It can be planned so the will not have too much time 
to lay around, as each one will be busy. Then if a 
college boy comes in for vacation work, it is up to you 
to put him on a job that he cannot learn to do better 
than the regular man in two week’s time. Would the 
college boy have been willing to stay on that job and 
do as much work as he did, when he quit? Lindbergh 
flew across the ocean once, too, you know. 

Suppose, for example, that you pay filling boys 
$12.00 a week. If you put one boy on, in place of two, 
and give him three-quarters of the combined pay, he 
would earn $18.00 a week. If he can run the two jobs, 
by all means let him. 
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If such changes are to be made, it is bad practice 
to base the pay for the new job in proportion to the 
old one, because then everyone will begin to figure pro- 
portion on their pay. Every move should be made in 
a clean-cut and decisive manner, and carefully studied 
upon the basis of information secured in an accurate 
way. 

Once there was a mill which decided to put on a 
night run, as they could not keep up with their orders, 
and they did not want to enlarge the plant as they ex- 
pected the extra business would last only a couple of 
years. They took a young man who had been work- 
ing in the plant, learning the business, and made him 
night overseer. The assistant overseer handed him a 
schedule of help to employ, which was simply a copy of 
the regular day run payroll. The young man spoke 
up and said, “I don’t need all this help.” He, no doubt, 
knew he would have to chase all over the yard every 
night to round up that gang of extra help. 

After he had crossed off the list a lot of roving 
hands, sweepers, oilers, truckers, etc., he was told that 
he would have to hire them, because the day organiza- 
tion would be in wrong if he did not. 

What an opportunity for study of conditions ex- 
isted from that tip, but nothing happened. The young 
man did as he was told, and hired the help as per 
schedule. On every unskilled labor job, he hired a 
machinist, plumber, carpenter, street car conductor— 
anything but a man who was accustomed to the old 
mill system. 

That night gang was a joke all over the mill the 
first few weeks of its run, for it certainly was a motley 
crew. By the time it got settled down to running, 
about half the extra hands had gotten through, and 
the young overseer had to fill their jobs. The super- 
intendent had a lot of sarcasm about running short of 
street car conductors, but that night gang produced 
goods, better than the mill had ever made. They had 
less waste, and the cost per pound for labor was about 
two-thirds of the day cost. 

The condition pictured in your June article is not 
a rare one, but is a thing that goes on in every cotton 
mill in the country. How to change it, is a serious 
problem. Just stop and think of the efficiency of the 
automobile industry, and compare it with our old cot- 


ton manufacturing industry. 
M. W. H. (MAss.) 


Report of Georgia Meeting 
(Continued from page 617.) 


that on this, which is long draft, the biggest advantage 
is that they require less picking; once a week instead 
of six or eight times a day. Mr. Towers pointed to 
this as a saving in labor as well as a means of keep~ 
ing bunches out of the yarn. 

J. C. Edwards said they have revolving clearers or 
their long draft spinning, with which they are 
equipped, and also the bunchless cleaners, “and they 
make a nice combination.” His revolving clearers 
work on the front roll. He said they had ordered a 


special clearer, heavier than ordinary, in order to get 
a firmer, more compact distribution of the clearer 
waste, but that he has no trouble. “I cannot see how 
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the clearer would rough up the cot,” he said. “It 
wouldn’t said Mr. Towers, unless there was a drag of 
some kind.” 


Long Draft Spinning. 


The second spinning question brought up the ques- 
tion of long draft spinning, asking: “What status has 
long draft spinning reached? Has it any advantage 
over the regular draft, with the same staple of cotton, 
on breaking strength? What are the best roller set- 
tings for long draft rolls? What percentage, if any, 
difference, using long draft spinning, and the rela- 
tive cost compared to regular draft? (b) In this con- 
nection, we should appreciate reports of experiments 
and tests with the rubber type of flexible or elastic top 
roll. What is the highest draft that has been accom- 
plished successfully with it?” 


J. C. Edwards, superintendent of the Martha Mill, 
Thomaston, was the first man called upon in this con- 
nection. Mr. Edwards described his equipment as be- 
ing of the type using one leather belt passing over the 
bottom middle roll and extending close up to the front 
rolls. Directly behind the front top roll is a small self- 
weighted roll which revolves in contact with the leath- 
er belt. Mr. Edwards uses 1 1/32-inch cotton, and the 
distance between his back and middle rolls is 17-inch, 
with 154-inch between the middle and front roll. He 
submitted to varied inquiries, and his replies and oth- 
er statements are condensed in the following report. 

Mr. Edwards stated that he is making 23s out of 
2.00-hank single roving, and is able to maintain the 
breaking strength secured formerly with 4.00-hank 
double roving. He believes a big advantage of the 
new system is the saving thus effected in the card 
room. He makes 15s out of 1.05-hank instead of 2.60- 
hank double. 

He was asked what change was made in the prep- 
aration of the roving for the long draft, and replied 
that, while it wasn’t necessary, they did reduce the 
twist somewhat, using a multiple of 1.10. He stated 
that on the new system he has a break draft of 1.30, 
and a total draft of 11.33. Referring again to the 
card room saving, he pointed out that with 28 speed- 
ers he is furnishing roving that would take 120 ma- 
chines under the older method. He expressed the opin- 
ion that in going above a total draft of 14.50 on the 
new system, the breaking strength would suffer. 

Mr. Towers asked concerning the function of the 
self-weighted small roller directly behind the front 
top roll, and Mr. Edwards pointed out that this gave 
a control of the fibers, paralleled them, and provided 
for a slip which took care of varying lengths of staple. 
He said that they were originally set up to use 3.00- 
hank double roving on the system, but that an emer- 
gency arose, and they tried 2.00-hank single, and as 
they were able to maintain their requirements, they 
stayed on it. He added that the system “has a decided 
advantage for a mill that runs different staples of cot- 
ton because it is not necessary to change the settings,” 
explaining that the slip draft created by the apron and 
small roll takes care of different lengths of staple. 

George S. Elliott was asked for his experiments on 
the same system. He said he had found an increase 
of five to eight per cent in breaking strength consist- 
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ently, with the new system, on which he is using 3.00- 
hank double instead of 4.00-hank double, making the 
3.00-hank on two processes of roving instead of the 
three processes used on the 4.00-hank. This, Mr. Tow- 
ers pointed out, cut out one process in the card room. 
O. W. Smith, overseer of spinning, The Trion Co., 
said they have 55,000 spindles on long draft, and get 
a better breaking strength. Mr. Towers asked how 
the looms run, and Mr. Smith replied that the end 
breakage is not as great on the long draft yarn, either 
in spinning or weaving. 

“We had more ends down on the long draft in spin- 
ning,” said Mr. Elliott, “but less on the looms, con- 
siderably,” drawing the inference that “the weak 
places broke down on spinning instead of in the loom.” 
Mr. Edwards said their spinning end breakage on the 
long draft was higher, but he felt this was due to the 
single roving. 

“Then you must have the roving freer of thick and 
thin places,” Mr. Towers observed. “Yes,” replied 
Mr. Edwards. 


Experience of A. E. Massey. 


A. E. Massey, general superintendent, Thomaston 
Cotton Mills, was asked to discuss his experience on 
his 50,000 spindles of a long draft type using two 
leather aprons in the place of the middle roll. He re- 
ported that their results had shown that with the same 
cotton, spinning the same yarn, they got an increase 
of three to five per cent in strength. Continuing, Mr. 
Massey said: 

“T think the term ‘long draft’ is a misnomer. Mr. 
Edwards gets a draft of 11.50. That isn’t long draft. 
We have one mill on 13s that is drafting 13.00 under 
the old method. Recently I made a visit to the Caro- 
linas and encountered two mills on the same work, 
40s; one using 4.00-hank and another 8.50-hank. 

“In my opinion, it isn’t a matter of how much we 


are drafting, but it is a matter of fiber control; it’s’ 


keeping the fibers from losing their position as they 
are being fed forward to the delivery roll. 

“We have 50,000 spindles, spinning 23s from 2.80- 
hank double roving. When you get to the bottom of 
drafting, the whole theory is the cotton you use, the 
staple in it, and the preparation back of the spinning.” 

Mr. Towers asked as to the preparation necessary 
back of the spinning. Mr. Massey said, “it depends 
on what you are going to use the yarn for. I knew 
of a mill making 13s from .74-hank slubber roving, 
and they claimed it was satisfactory for their pur- 
poses, but when we tried it, it cost us $35,000 for rov- 
ing equipment.” 

“If you fed the same roving to an old-type frame 
and to one of the new type, how much better strength 
would you get from the new type?” asked Mr. Towers, 
and Mr. Massey expressed the opinion that “if you 
got more than 1 or 1% per cent better you would be 
lucky.” 

“Would you consider going back?” asked Mr. Tow- 
ers, 
“That would depend,” answered Mr. Massey. “I 
think when you consider any system you should first 
have your objective; what you want to accomplish. If 
you were building a new mill, the floor space and re- 
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duction in labor would be important, and there are 
many other factors. I might say that our company 
has recently purchased 20,000 additional spindles of 
this equipment.” 

“Well, that speaks for itself,” said Mr. Towers. 

Mr. Rogers asked concerning the life of the leather 
aprons used in this system. Mr. Massey was unable 
to supply figures, because apparently this is longer 
than the period during which he has had the system 
installed. 


The Belger Type Middle Roll. 


Chairman Towers next brought up the subject of 
the Belger type of roll, which he described as being 
constructed of a small iron gudgeon with a rubber 
web around it, over the top of which is slipped a reg- 
ular leather cot. The rubber web construction per- 
mits the surface to be pushed in; it is flexible, he ex- 
plained. This roll is used as the middle top roll, with 
a slight weight on it, and the surface, when pressed 
against the middle bottom steel roll, follows the con- 
tour of the steel roll, and so gives a “balloon tire” con- 
tact to the roving, holding onto it up to a point closer 
to the bite of the front roll. 

Mr. Land of Lindale reported that his experiments 
on this roll had been done in a small way, that he had 
spun 21s from 1.25-hank, with a breaking strength 
about equal to normal spinning; and that when he 
spun this from 1.75-hank, he got two pounds increase 
in strength. 

Mr. Massey here brought out that it would be much 
better in subsequent reports and discussions if ref- 
erences to breaking strength were based upon Draper’s 
new standard, for example; that to say one’s breaking 
strength is increased so much or decreased so much, 
means little without a definite basis to go by. He 
said there’s no need in a man’s fooling himself, and 
that even in his own calculations he should base his 
progress upon some established standard of compari- 
son. 

Reverting to the Belger roll, Mr. Towers said, “we 
have tried some and they have been running about six 
months, spinning 12s yarn from 1.00-hank roving, 
where we usually use 1.45-hank.” Mr. Elliott asked 
about the life of this type of roll, but no one present 
had been running them sufficiently long to determine 
this. 


Cork Rolls in Spinning. 


The chairman next asked for experiences with 
cork-covered rolls in spinning. J. C. Platt, superin- 
tendent, Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga., reported that he 
had run cork rolls, all three top rolls, for eight or nine 
months before re-buffing, but that after the re-buffing 
the cork flaked. He explained, however, that the man- 
ufacturers were furnishing to him now a different 
character of cork which, he understands, will permit 
re-buffing satisfactorily. He reported that in running 
the cork rolls, using Middling cotton, his breaking 
strength was maintained, and that he experienced no 
difficulty from hard ends. 

Johnston McCorkle was asked to report the experi- 
ence of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. He said at 
first they started with only the front roll covered with 
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Have you been through the weave room lately? 
How many looms were out, waiting for warp break 
repairs? Was shedding in the aisles prevalent? 
Much finished goods in the “second” class? These 
conditions are profit-discords that can best be put 
in harmony with the Powers System. 


Powers System of Thermostatic Control soon pays 
for itself by the perfect regulation of size cookers, 


size boxes and drying cylinders. The super-sensi- 
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O reduce the cost of manufacturing, a well-known 

Rhode Island mill had extended its roving frame jobs 
so that every employee had more spindles to look after. 
However, jobs were not changed until careful figuring defi- 
nitely established the amount of work each hand had to 
do. Outside of a few complaints from chronic kickers, all 
went well for about a month, when suddenly the work 
began to run badly on the fine frames and the superinten- 
dent had a fine row on his hands. 


Temperature correct but humidity low 


A check-up showed the frames in good order and 
running at the proper speeds. The weight and quality 
of the intermediate roving delivered were O.K. The 
temperature in the room was right, but the humidity was 
very low. 

Upon inspection the humidifier heads were found to be 
clean and in good condition, but the control device had 
been broken. Consequently, the humidity had dropped 
very low on account of the heat generated by the frames 
and was the cause of the trouble. Repairs were immedi- 
ately made and in two hours production was running 
along as usual. It was later learned that the control in 
strument had been broken accidentally. 


Correct humidity benefits everyone 


With this experience in mind, the mill superintendent 
made a very careful study of humidity conditions through- 
out his mill. By raising humidities, and putting in a few 
more automatic controls, he was able to stretch out his 
jobs still more in the roving and other departments as 
well, to everyone’s benefit. 

The help in that mill now realize that their pay is directly influenced 
by the right humidity and temperature conditions. This accident 
turned out to be a bonanza. It prompted a thorough study of mill 
humidity the results of which gave greater production under better 
working conditions. 

If the trouble has to do with the humidity conditions in the roving, 
the yarn, the weaving, the finished goods or the goods after shipment, 
our engineering staff can show you how to eliminate the trouble and 
have a sweet-running mill ever after. Write for your copy of “Air Plane 
Tours through many Mills,” without obligation. 


This newly designed Amco Humidity Con- 
trol automatically regulates and controls 
humidity in Textile and other mills with- 
out using wet or dry bulb actuated devices. 
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cork, and had some trouble with hard ends. Then 
the manufacturers supplied several different densities 
of cork, and they adopted one suitable to their require- 
ments and have since applied the cork on all three top 
rolls. These are used on an osnaburg yarn and, he 
said, where they formerly changed rolls on an av- 
erage of two weeks, the cork rolls run for eighteen 
months and are then re-buffed. He said he had ex- 
perienced no difficulty with the flaking reported by 
Mr. Platt. Mr. McCorkle further stated that the cork 
manufacturers apply the coverings, and since changing 
from a steel: mandrel to cast-iron, they had had no 
trouble at all. 


Construction of Spinning Bands. 


Mr. Towers next asked for experiences as to 
what makes the best and most lasting spinning band. 
He himself reported using 2.50-hank roving with 6 
turns of twist per inch, 8 strands or 16 ply. Mr. 
Federline of Lanett uses 2.50-hank roving, 5.25 turns 
per inch, 6 strands or 12 ply. J. W. Hames uses 2.50- 
hank, 4.50 turns, 6 strands or 12 ply. A. E. Massey 
reported 4.25-hank, 8 turns, 9 strands or 18 ply, and 
Mr. Rogers uses 3.10-hank 7 turns, 8 strands or 16 ply. 

Mr. Hames and Mr. Massey both stated they had 
used bees-wax in preparing the bands, simply waxing 
the bands. The chairman suggested that those inter- 
ested might try dissolving bees-wax in gasoline, to the 
consistency of a thick soup, soaking the bands in this 
for about a half-hour, and allowing them to dry over- 
night. 


Large-Package Spinning. 


The next question asked for experiences with 3- 
inch ring, 8 or 8%-inch traverse spinning. No one 
present had experience on this large a ring. Mr. Ed- 
wards said he had seen some running, and the thing 
that impressed him was the amount of floor space oc- 
cupied; it being pointed out that this large a ring 
would probably require a 5-inch gauge frame. 

The chairman called upon J. R. Federline, Jr., 
overseer of spinning, Lanett Mill, to give his views as 
to the objections involved in so large a package. Mr. 
Federline said that one thing would be the angle of the 
pull of the yarn against the bobbin, and the distance 
from the bobbin barrel to the ring. Another was the 
amount of floor space required. “We are now pre- 
paring to replace 128 frames of 2-inch rings,” he said, 
“with 21%4-inch rings, and we are able to get only 96 
of these frames in the same room.” 

“Will you get as much poundage?” asked the chair- 
man. 

“No, sir,” replied Mr. Federline, and the chair- 
man pointed out that a 3-inch ring would give still 
less poundage, probably. 

Mr. Federline continued, referring to the traveler 
speed on the larger ring. He said he had been ex- 
perimenting with a variable speed drive on a frame, 
and at points he had found the traveler speed in feet 
per minute so great that it burned the travelers. He 
said he considered about 5,200 feet per minute normal 
on his 12s, 15s and 17s yarn. 

“Bear in mind,” said the chairman, “that with a 
3-inch ring running at the same front roll speed, the 
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traveler speed in feet per minute would be probably 
50 per cent greater than on a 24-inch ring; and there 
is a maximum speed you can run practically.” 

Mr. Lanier, overseer of spinning at Shawmut Mill, 
told here of some experiments he had made on one rail 
of 3-inch rings in the same frame with some 24-inch 
rings on 7s and 8s, declaring that in front roll speed, 
ends down, traveler consumption, etc., the larger ring 
showed up favorably. 


Different Diameter Yarn of Same Number. 


The chairman next asked for opinions and experi- 
ences as to what will cause yarns of the same number 
to be of different diameter. Mr. Oliver stated that in 
his experience, the size of the trumpets on the cards 
would affect it, stating that he was once at a mill 
which had installed some second-hand cards, and this 
trouble began to show up in the ply yarn; that after 
putting on smaller trumpets the trouble was corrected. 
Another man pointed out that the twist factor would 
have an influence. 

O. W. Smith said that a higher spindle speed would 
tend to compress the fibers in the yarn more. A. E. 
Massey declared that the character of the cotton has 
a lot to do with it; that a hard-bodied cotton will make 
a larger diameter yarn of the same number than will 
a Delta cotton with a finer fiber in it. 

When called upon, Mr. Heymer said he believed the 
preparation of the stock in the card room has a great 
deal to do with it, in addition to the cotton, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Massey. Mr. Heymer said if a man 
wishes to secure a fuller, bloomier yarn, he should be 
able to achieve it by making the drafts a little lighter, 
and not condensing the fibers so much on the carding 
and drawing, and cutting the draft on the spinning. 
Mr. Towers suggested that the cot cloth on the rolls 
might have something to do with it. Mr. Towers fur- 
ther suggested that one-process drawing might make 
the yarn fuller. 

G. S. Jones asked whether the use of the oil spray 
might have an effect on the diameter of the yarn. Mr. 
Heymer said, “I believe it would condense the yarn by 
laying the fibers closer together,” and Mr. Towers 
agreed with him. 

Mr. Jones then asked if the oil sprayed on the cot- 
ton would make the roving harder to draw in the spin- 
ning. Mr. Heymer said he had found it easier, be- 
cause of the oiling or lubricating effect of the oil on 
the fibers. 


Individual Versus Group Drive. 


The next question asked, “What experience and 
what conclusions have you come to in regard to indi- 
vidual motor drive and four-frame group drive on 
spinning and roving frames?” The secretary read 
first the reply of an absent member, as follows: 

“T have not experimented with individual drives on 
roving frames, and have never had the usual four- 
frame motor drives on spinning frames. I have one 
motor driving eight spinning frames through counter 
shafts and leather belts. I also have individual drive 
on several spinning frames. The individual drives 
are connected from the motor to the cylinder through 
a V-belt drive. 
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'No Variation..... 


HE years have proved that Philadelphia Cloths for 
Roller, Clearer and Slasher do not vary in uniformity 
and quality. Made good from the start, these prod- 
ucts remain “true to formula.” 


Check up on your cloths. If the results are 
not right, send for a trial order of 
Philadelphia Cloths. 
Then notice how uniform is 
the surface, how excel- 
lently cushioned is the Roller Cloth. Examine 
the strong, uniform nap of 
the Clearer Cloth and watch 
it clear the rolls entirely of short 
fibre. You will also like the Slasher 
Cloths because of the good cushion and 
porosity, enough to permit the yarn to take 
enough sizing. 
Specializing in Stamping Blankets. 
Our Southern Sales Manager, Mr. Clarence B. Seal, will 
be pleased to assist you on your felt problems. Address in- 
quiries to Philadelphia. 
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Crushing!» 


U can easily make 2000 yard warps on a Sipp-Eastwood S J P P E 
bua te nd em Pe crushing them—many times the yard- = 
age you can handle effectively on a light warper. CORPO TION 

u save a great deal of the time required on a RA 
fight pot ie “starting vig and for banking creels. Keen and Summer Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 
, ALSO MANUFAOTURERS OF LATEST TYPE 

In addition to saving time and labor, you get many improve- Winders with oil-less spindle and shaft bearings 
ments not found in an ordinary warper when you use a Sipp- Re-Beamers Folding Machines Quillers los Warsers 
Eastwood. Included among these advantages are: Movable REPRESENTATIVES 
reed motion, treadle locks, roller bearing throughout, and NEW ENGLAND initiniins 
weightless beaming tension—all of which further enable you Joseph Barnes, New Bedford, Mass. Carolina Specialty Oo. 
to produce more warps in less time and so enable you to manu- Charlotte N. 0. 


facture goods at lower cost. : ENGLAND 
Textile Accessories, Ltd., Manchester, England 
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“I personally prefer the individual drive connected 
through V-belt drive. After the initial installation 
there is much less expense in upkeep with individual 
drives. There is more flexibility and a more uniform 
speed with the individual drive. There is a much bet- 
ter distribution of light in some rooms with individual 
drives than with group drives. We have not compiled 
accurate information down to the nth degree in our 
comparison of the two drives, but the advantage of one 
over the other in our mill was so obvious that we did 
not hesitate to adopt the individual drive when prac- 
tical.” 

Mr. Freeman, of Chicopee Mfg. Corp., stated they 
have 42 speeders driven individually, with chain con- 
nection from the motor, and have run into no diffi- 
culty. He stated that his drives have a slow speed 
time clutch to eliminate jerks in starting. O. W. 
Smith said he does not have this, that he prefers the 
V-belt drive. “Our experience on the chain drive is 
most satisfactory,” said Mr. Elliott. “I cannot see 
where you get away from belt slippage with a group 
drive. The chain drive is just as positive as a gear. 
We have had no trouble with ours since we undersvood 
the lubrication of them.” 

There was a brief discussion here by Mr. Towers, 
Mr. Elliott and Mr. Massey, in which it was explained 
that there would be a lower power factor and a low- 
er starting torque on a group drive as compared with 
individual drive for the same requirements. 

Ray Butler, technical superintendent, Martha Mill, 
told of experiments with a small V-belt drive for the 
doffer comb, etc., on cards, which he said would prob- 
ably be available shortly. He added that it is not nec- 
essary to change the size of the sheaves in applying 
this to the card. 

J. R. Federline, Jr., said that shortly they would 
equip a 240-spindle, 314-gauge, 8-inch traverse frame, 
to make 10s to 17s, with a 10-hp. motor that will have 
dise connections, between the motor and the cylinder 
shaft. There will be a large disc on the cylinder shaft 
and four change discs on the motor. Mr. Federline 
stated that. simply by moving the motor, without the 
use of any tools, the speed may be changed in ten 
seconds, the weight of the motor holding the friction 
discs in contact. The discs are made of micarta, a 
composition made of duck impregnated with synthetic 
rosin. 

The last question called for a discussion of the 
running in the carding and spinning of raw stock 
dyed cotton up to 30s yarn. There was no discussion 
on this, except that Mr. McDowell read end breakage 
comparisons between white work and black work, 
which showed the breakage to be much higher on the 
colored stock. He pointed out that he had selected 
black, his worst running color, for the comparison. His 
figures showed that as the work came through the 
various processes the variation between the two de- 

creased, until, when he got it to the speeders, there 
was very little difference. He said that they had been 
able to improve the. running of their colored work by 
improving the preparation of the cotton (which is 
cleaned before dyeing) and the dyeing processes them- 
selves. 

G. S. Jones, of Sibley, who said his colored work is 
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When sheer 
DRIVING EFFICIENCY 
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one never hears anything 
but praise for 


BARBER TAPE 


Give your spindles a chance to 
do their best work by equip- 
ping them with 
BARBER SPINNING and 
TWISTING TAPE 


It wears longer! 


BARBER 
MANUFACTURING 
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Charlotte, m ¢. 





























‘Have You Noticed the 
SOLID LOOPS 
in “GARLAND” 


Loom Harnesses? 











The loops of our loom harnesses are 
filled with varnish, every one, and are 
as solid as the best varnish can make 
them. This prevents the eyes from 
working loose and breaking the warp 
threads which mean better weaving 
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New— 
but proven 


A textile mill superintendent, 
with over 40 years’ experience, 
produced an improved fiyer 
presser that has already been 
recognized by the country’s 
leading mills. Sanders Im- 
proved Flyer Pressers repre- 
sent the most advanced ideas 
in card room machinery. They 
are simple to install; they in- 
crease breaking strength of 
yarns 5% by enabling opera- 
tion with less twist and ten- 
sion; they produce a more 
marketable and more even 
yarn; they reduce labor 25%. 


Installed in a ten thousand 
spindle mill the Sanders will 
increase production about 500 
pounds of finished yarn. 
Representative 
upon request. 


SANDERS MFG. CO., INC. 
BOX 147, GASTONIA, N. C. 
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PAUL B. EATON 


ed Patent Attorney, 218 Johnston Buil 
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No need of long waits while having 
card and comber rolls refilled ... no 
need of taking chances on having the 
job badly done. 
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The Gastonia Brush Company, locat- 
ed in the heart of the textile indus- 
try, gives quick repair service. They 
use only the best of raw stock—the 
best kind suited to the job. Gastonia’s 
refills last much longer—more eco- 
nomical in the long run. Write for 
information. 
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Manufacturers of high grade 
brushes for textile use. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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not pre-cleaned before dyeing, said that formerly he 
had run white work through the bale breaker and 
vertical opener and other cleaning, letting the colored 
work come in at the breaker picker; and that since 
starting the practice of running his colored work also 
through the same cleaning processes used on the white 
stock, his work had greatly improved. 

This concluded the discussion, and the meeting was 
adjourned. An extra session was held for the purpose 
of discussing the formation of a division to discuss 
mechanical problems, and to consist of the mill master 
mechanics and engineers. It was decided to launch 
such a division, and the first discussion meeting will 
be held at the morning session of the association’s next 
meeting in September. 





Report of Montgomery Meeting 
(Continued from page 624.) 
no more difficulty with hard ends on the cork rolls 
than he did or does with the leather covering. 

G. W. Lehman said they tried out twelve ends on 
cork rolls on fly frames, and that they ran for four 
years without giving any trouble, but when re-bu/fed 
after that time, and put back in, he said they began 
to crumble and did not have the former elasticity. 

“Four years is a terrifically long time for a roll 
to run,” commented Mr. Ryckman. 

J. T. Phillips reported an experience with cork 
rolls about six or seven years ago which was unsatis- 
factory, adding, however, that, as was the case with 
the morning discussion on oil spraying, he understood 
there had been improvements made in the cork since. 

At Lanett, J. A. Bone said, they have 22 speeders, 
4 intermediates, and 11 slubbers equipped; and one 
frame that has been running 412 years on the cork 
rolls. He said he has not even buffed the rolls on this 
frame, that there is not a crease in these rolls. ‘We 
have made lots of tests,” he said, “and I have put new 
leather rolls in alongside of them, and we have found 
that we do not get any material difference. So far 
as hard ends are concerned, I do not find any differ- 
ence. We are getting good results. There is no dif- 
ference in the running of the work or the breaking 
strength.” 

Mr. Lanier of Shawmut said he has a half a side, 
front and back, equipped with cork rollers, but that 
the front ones do not last. He said the back rolls 
have been running for seven years and are just as 
smooth as they ever were. 

Mr. Ryckman said he believed the matter depended 
upon the comparative replacement cost. Mr. Bone said 
that on calf-skin rolls, back and middle, he found a 
life of about a year; that the leather roll will crease 
quicker, whereas the cork is smooth; “you can hardly 
tell where the roving traverses on the roll,”he said. 


Using the Roving Bobbin Cleaning Machine. 


Next there developed a very lively discussion con- 
cerning the use of the roving bobbin cleaning machine. 
Mr. Hampton was the first to report, stating that, “I 
have a bobbin cleaning machine and get very good re- 
sults.” Responding to a question from Mr. Ryckman, 
he said he has 28,000 spinning spindles, and one bob- 
bin machine keeps up; that he has four different sizes 
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for Nothing! 


You can install the Stewart Com- 
pound on a roving frame in your 
mill and check it for two months— 
it will cost you nothing. Take ad- 
vantage of this trial offer while it 
lasts. 


You will not regret it after con- 
vineing yourself that the Stewart 
saves 10% of the power required to 
drive the frame; that it reduces the 
load on the cone shaft 50%. 


Power saving, minimum mainte- 
nance expense and longevity .. . 
that is what we claim of the 
Stewart. Try it under your own 
supervision and draw your own 
conclusions. It will place you 
under no obligations at all. 
PRECISION GHAR & MACHINE CO., INC. 
701 EAST FRANKLIN AVE. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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of roving bobbins and the machine handles them all. 
He added that he had made time studies of spinners 
cleaning the roving bobbins, and had found that 
whereas it requires six to eight seconds by this meth- 
od, it can be done much cheaper with the machine. 

“How does it affect the waste?” asked Mr. Ryck- 
man. 

“You have to watch that,” replied Mr. Hampton. 
“You must not allow the spinners to take out the bob- 
bins too soon. Our spinners run 16 sides and we have 
cleaners for 32 sides. By fair treatment and by be- 
ing positive you can control that feature.” He said 
he had no record of the waste before and after using 
the machine, as the roving and scavenger waste is 
put into the same box. He replied to another ques- 
tion from Mr. Ryckman as to whether the machine 
scratched the bobbins, by saying that he scratched 
some of them. 

Mr. Federline, of Lanett, said they have four ma- 
chines, 21,000 spindles to the machine, and that their 
experience is very satisfactory. He said that the ma- 
chine scratched some of the bobbins, and his overseer 
of carding said that while they have had such things 
to happen, it is very seldom. He said if the machine 
is properly looked after, and the proper size of bob- 
bins put in, there will be little trouble along this line. 


V. W. Lovill, superintendent, Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, said he has two machines for the equiva- 
lent of 190,000 spindles, and gets good work. He said 
that when first starting, the machine scratched some 
old bobbins, but did not affect new ones. Mr. Bone 
said that the action of the card fillet in the bobbin 
machine is much less severe, on the fibers than is the 
cylinder in the roving waste machine, into which cut 
roving is put. 

No one present, among those not using the ma- 
chine method, said they permitted cutting off; but 
all have a rule to twist off. Mr. Ryckman was the 
only one present who had installed a machine and 
found it unsatisfactory. 

There was a brief discussion as to methods of pre- 
venting lint from collecting on beams and creels on 
high speed warpers. Mr. Federline reported the ap- 
plication of a traveling blowing cleaner to his ma- 
chines. Another question asked for the proper gauge 
to use in setting spooler guides for 13s, 22s and 30s 
warp. Among the recommendations for 13s were 
17/1000, 16/1000, 16/1000; and for 30s, 11/1000 and 
20/1000. 

Several of those present who run high speed warp- 
ers discussed the next question, which asked if the ma- 
chine efficiency of high speed warpers as compared 
with the old type is increased or decreased. All re- 
porting tests stated that while of course the produc- 
tion of the high speed machine is much greater, the 
actual machine efficiency is somewhat lower. 

The last question discussed was, ‘““What has been 
your experience with ball or roller bearings on spin- 
ning frames?” Only one man, Mr. Mims, reported 
experience, stating that he has ball bearings applied 
to two frames of 252 spindles,.on the cylinder; that 
he believes this produces a saving in lubricant and 
power, as well as taking some strain off of the cylin- 
der. This concluded the discussion. 
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DRYING 


Stock -Yarn- Piece Goods 


“HURRICANE” STOCK DRYER—for drying large quan- 
tities of cotton stock, quickly, with a minimum of heat 
and power. Automatic feeds. Conveying aprons any 
width. 


YARN DRYERS AND CONDITIONERS— 


In the “Hurricane” Dryer currents of air are so distrib- 
uted that all the yarn is dried thoroughly and uniformly, 
at low temperatures. Conditioning units operated sepa- 
rately or in conjunction with the Dryer, establish a defi- 
nite moisture regain, and produce soft, elastic yarn. 


LOOP DRYERS—are highly efficient for towelling, under- 
wear, knit goods, crepes, plushes, etc. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Office: 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Agent: 


Cc. M. Cudlip, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Southern Agents: 


Carolina Specialty Co 
Charlotte, N. C 
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METALLIC 
CARD CLOTHING — 
AND ce 


SERRATED WIRES 


Greater output, 
stronger thread 
and more regu- 
larity are just a 
few of the fea- 
tures that make 
Platt’s Clothing 
pay for itself in 
such a_ short 
time. 


NO GRINDING 
NO STRIPPING 


PLATT FRERES, 
BOULEVARD DE LYON, ROUBAIX, FRANCE 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. 0. BOX 407, LEXINGTON, N. C. 


J. W. & H. Platt, Byron Works, Bouverie Harrow a 
Other Continental Branches in ROUEN, GHENT, a7 am 
MULHOUSE BARCELONA, TORINO, Etc. 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
reader of COTTON who will write to 
the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


1. Cotton Picking, Carding and Spinning 
—Oovered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing catalog covers Opening and Picking Ma- 
ehinery; Oard Room catalog covers Oards, 
Combers and Roving Frames; Yarn Machin- 
ery catalog covers Spinning, Twisting, Spool- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling. By Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet, showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company after thorough experi- 
ments. Installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal- Winding Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


4. New Methods of Opening Cotton, also 
**Brown’’ Automatic Mixing and Cleaning 
Distributor—Illustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Oentrif-Air Cotton Oleaning 
System. Pamphlets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Centrif-Air Machine Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


5. The Bahnson Master Control—Bulletin 
No. 301, 5 pages. Illustrated. Automatic 
device designed to control humidifying equip- 
ment so as to maintain a constant relative 
humidity. By The Bahnson Company, Win- 
aton-Salem, N. O. 


6. ‘‘Cotton’® Weather Vein, 382 pages; 
**Bayon’’ Weather Vein, 40 pages; house 
publication, illustrated. Bulletin 58, 80 
pages, illustrated; Manufactured Weather— 
the automatic control of air conditions with- 
in buildings. Oarrier Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J. 


7. Circulating Spindle Winder—Pamphlet 
on winding all kinds textile threads showing 
new principle, by Abbott Machine Company, 
Wilton, N. H. 


10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Oheck Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, etc. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Oharles Bond Company, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet. Describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville, Spinning 
Ring Oo., Whitinsville, Mass. 


12. The Pick Method of Weaver Wage Pay- 
ment—Booklet, 20 pages. A practical man- 


ual giving full information and tables on this 
method of payment. By the Durant Manv- 
facturing Oompany, Milwaukee, Wis. 


18-A. Equipping Modern Textile Plants— 
Booklet, 85 pages, illustrated. Describes 


value of Monel Metal equipment in textile 


COTTON 


EXTILE BOOKLETS 
Y Worth Writing For! 


plants and presents reports from mil] own- 
ers and operators on actual experiences; 
equipment, descriptions, etc. International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


13-B. Dyed in the Truth—Vols. I and II. 
Reprints of advertisements of special inter- 
est to textile dyers. Describes equipment 
and uses of Monel Metal in meeting metal 
problems of the industry. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


14. Emerson Conditioning Ovens—2 book- 
lets on conditioning of textiles, or determina- 
tion of the amount of moisture in textiles. 
Issued by Emerson Apparatus Co., Melrose 
Highlands, Mass. 


15. Saving Labor, Material and Power in 
the Textile Industry—Bulletin No. 133. [Il- 
lustrated.  Oontrolling, Recording and Indi- 
cating Instruments in textile mills. Temper- 
ature, Pressure, Humidity, equipment layouts 
and descriptive applications. The Foxboro 
Oompany, Foxboro, Mass. 


16. Tycos Instruments for the Textile In- 
dustry—Oatalog, 84 pages, illustrated. Shows 
instruments for every application in the 
textile industry, specifications, prices, dia- 
grams and installation data by Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


17. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control—‘‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature contro] illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Oo., 2789 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


19. Quaker City Chemical Co.—48-page 
booklet containing useful information, tables, 
formulae, on dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
all textiles. Issued by above company, 2736 
North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


20. Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing and 
Printing Textile Goods—70-page booklet con- 
taining interesting information on faults and 
methods in finishing goods, useful tables and 
definitions. By Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, 
Mass. 


21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Oo., 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 


22. Tragasol and Its Uses—Booklet, 60 
pages, constituents and properties—Dissolv- 
ing and preparation—sizing and dressing of 
yarns—cloth finishing—miscellaneous. By 
John P. Marston Oo., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—Three bookiets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
& Oo., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


27. The Seven Factors of Belting Economy 
—Booklet, 112 pages, illustrated, containing 
authoritative information on the economical 
layout, care and operation of belt drives. 
Ohas. A. Schieren Company, 83 Ferry Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—82 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Oo., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


$31. Aluminum Paint—The Coat of Metal 
Protection—Booklet, 46 pages. Illustrated. 
The protecting and light reflecting qualities 
of Aluminum paint; its advantages to tex- 
tile industry; where it is used; specifications. 
By Aluminum Company of America, 2400 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$2. Flooring, Open Steel, Area Gratings 
and Steps—Folder, 6 pages. Illustrated. For 
platforms, walks and stairs; non-slipping. 
By Kerlow Steel Flooring Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


33. Cast Iron Columns—18-page booklet om 
use of cast iron columns in mill construction. 
By National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham 
Ala, 


35. Seating Equipment—<Automatic, ad- 
justable, ten inch height adjustment, all steel, 
mill and factory seating specialty, illustrat- 
ed booklet, ten pages. Vitek Manufacturing 
Company, Omaha, Nebr. 


$36. Hosiery Inspection, Seamless and Full 
Fashioned—lIllustrated folder. Also describes 
new Leg Examining Machine for full fash- 
ioned ladies’ stockings. Edward R. Ammon, 
Reading, Pa. 


39. Trend of Sales of Silk, Rayon and 
Cotton in the Piece Goods Departments; 
twenty-four-page booklet; prepared by Du- 
Pont Rayon Company in conjunction with 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. Copy 
furnished without charge by either of above. 
DuPont Rayon OCo., 2 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y 


40. The New Competition in Color—20 
page illustrated booklet. Discusses future 
trends in business and their significance, 
present trend toward fast colors in textile 
industry and opportunity this trend offers 
for increased profits if properly utilized, By 
Franklin Process Oo., Providence, R. I. 


41-A. Arizona Pima Cotton — Origin; 
planting, irrigation, picking, merchandising 
and distribution methods. By E. A. Shaw 
& Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


41-B. Sudan Cotton—Growing districts; 
irrigation, merchandising and distribution 
methods. By E. A. Shaw & Oo., Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


42. Factoring—Booklet, 11 pages. Sum- 
mary of Factoring Service provided for Man- 
ufacturers of Textiles. By Textile Banking 
Company, 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


44. Points of Interest in and Around At 
lanta—36 pages. Illustrated, describing 
places of scenic and historic interest in At- 
lanta in particular, and the Southeast iz 
general. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, West 
Peachtree, Fifth, Sixth & Oypress Sts., At 
lanta, Ga. 


23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
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ness which endures. 
‘These smartest stockings. with new smooth 


loe, are quite without a seam to twist or press... 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
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to be SWART 


Ske, public demands smartness. But undergarments ot Rayon, Celanese, 


Bembers and other synthetic fibres earn this description only when the seam- 
ing and stitching are as dainty as the fabric. © Vhis beautiful finish is procured with 
the llatlock. The absolute flatness of this seam is one element of its charm. And 
: , , , , 
its appearance completely harmonizes with the sheer loveliness ol these popular 
fabrics. & | Indergarments and such, seamed with the Flatlock enjoy a positive 


sales advantage. 


Wine te ££ ASIeeo. SEWING MACHINE CO, 
O55 Broadway 


New Y ork, N. pe | ip oH A, 






LLCOX 
5G BBS 


Write our Home Office for samples made on 
the Flatlock, or submit your own fabrics for 
sample purposes. 
Sole United States and Canadian Agents 
for Cornely and Uniart Embroidery Machines 
Cooperate with your machines by using onl) 
genuine WW’ & G Needles. 


























STRAIGHTENING 


Needles, Welt Hooks, Narrowing 
and \ransfer Points 


ANY PEOPLE who 
are not familiar 
with the full- 


fashioned hosiery industry, 
often ask the question, why 
is a full-fashioned hosiery 
knitter paid exceptionally 
high wages compared with 
other so-called trades and 
what skill is required to 
warrant the paying of such 
high wages? 

To this question there 
is only one answer and 
that is that the skill of a 
full-fashioned hosiery knit- 


ter is in the pliering or straightening of the needles, 


By C. H. Baxter 


HESE INSTRUCTIONS on. straightening 

needles, welt hooks, narrowing points and 
transfer points are published in the thought that 
the executive reader will pass them along to his 
superintendent ; and that the superintendent will 
read them and pass them along to his knitters 
for study. They represent the experience and 
practice of Mr. Baxter at his plant, and we 
therefore feel that they will be received with 
interest. Mr. Baxter will gladly answer any 
question on full-fashioned work submitted by 

a reader.—THE EpiTor. 


needles, welt hooks, etc. 


narrowing points, welt hooks and transfer points of 


a knitting machine. 


In order to produce good hosiery, a knitter must 
be an expert on the straightening of all these parts 
and as the knitting of full-fashioned hosiery is paid 
for on a piece-work basis, it is the operator who is 
skillful in these operations that earns the high wa- 


ges. The peculiar thing 
about straightening the 
parts mentioned is that 
there réally is no stand- 
ard method used in doing 
this work and every knit- 
ter has his own individual 
way of holding the pliers, 
holding the needle for the 
purpose of straightening 
same and the method of 
straightening needles in 





A—stem; B—beard; C—hook; 


the machine. Some of the 
methods used are bad and 
the result is that a knit- 
ter who has acquired a 
bad method is usually a 
poor knitter and a poor 
producer. 


In this article it is not 
my intention to set a stan- 
dard method or to try to 
tell others that the method 
I am describing is entirely 
correct, but I am merely 
going to give my ideas on 
what I believe is a proper 
and sure way to straighten 


Straightening the Needles. 


machine. 








FIG. 1 








NEEDLE PARTS TO BE STRAIGHTENED 
D—hbeard in center of 
groove; E—opening between tip of beard and groove stem. 





NEEDLE PLIERS. 


First, let us take the matter of straightening 
needles, which is the most important work in con- 
nection with the successful operation of a knitting 
In making a full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chine spring beard needle, there are over one dozen 


operations that this nee- 
dle must go through and 
during the course of each 
operation, the manufac- 
turer of needles endeavors 
to keep them as straight 
as possible so as to make 
it easier for the knitter to 
straighten them when he 
receives them. 

However, it is utterly 
impossible for any manu- 
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Many isiselbeibtinnes consider the Wildman 


Machine a first essential to Rayon of finest gauge. 
WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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facturer of knitting needles to ship needles to knit- 
ters so straight that the knitter merely puts them in 
the machine without any further straightening. It 
is, therefore, necessary for the knitter to straighten 
out the needle before it is placed in the machine, so 
that the needle will make a proper stitch. 

In the straightening of a needle, the following 
parts of a needle must be straightened. (See Fig 1.) 
First, the so-called stem of the needle must be 
straightened. Second, the needle beard must be 
straightened, which includes the opening of the 
beard, the hook on the beard, and having the beard 
in the center of the groove. 

In the straightening of the stem of the needle, I 
use two methods and either one used by a skilled 





_— 


PLIER METHOD OF STRAIGHTENING NEEDLES. 
The needle is placed between the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand, with the pliers in the right hand. Keep pliers 
epen a trifle and rub needle with pliers where stem is 

bent. 









FINGER METHOD OF STRAIGHTENING 
NEEDLES. 


The needle is placed between the thumb 

and forefinger of the left hand and the 

straightening of the stem is done with the 

forefinger of the right hand by rubbing 
the stem. 






























knitter, in my opinion, is proper. The first method is 
what is called finger straightening. (See Fig. 3.) 
In using this method, I first place the butt end of the 
needle between the thumb and fore-finger of my left 
hand and raise my hand so that the eye can look 
across the entire length of the needle to see at what 
place or places the needle is bent. I then place the 
forefinger of my right hand on the stem where it is 
bent and by rubbing the stem and using pressure on 
the place where the stem is bent, I spring the stem 
in such a way that it will be straight. Needles are 
made from what is called spring steel and by learn- 
ing how to snap the stem of the needle through pres- 
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FIG. 5 
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TO SEE IF BEARD IS IN CENTER OF GROOVE. 
The needle is grasped at center of stem with pliers. Butt 
end of needle is held by thumb, and forefinger is placed 
under needle stem near beard. Thumb moves needle up 

or down for proper focus on beard at all angles. 


——JI 
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THESE *BANNER MACHINES 
are running .. . 


FULL TIME 















N March we checked up on 
mills running Banner Wrap 
Stripe Machines. We found they 
were running FULL-TIME, filling 
orders onhand for half hose, misses 
and anklets, with prospects of full 
time operation for monthstocome. 

The most prominent stylists in 
the men’s wear field predict a 
steady and growing demand for 
clocks and all-over clock effects. 


Write for the facts about the only HEMPHILL COMPA NY 


full automatic machine producing Pawtucket, R. |. 


; 93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
this wanted style mn hosiery,—or PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HIGH POINT, N.C. 
213 So. Broad St. James Bidg. Commercial Bank Bidg. 


call any Hemphill sales office. 
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FIG. 6 








METHOD OF PLACING BEARD IN CENTER OF GROOVE 


Place needle between thumb and forefinger of left hand at the center of the stem. 


To place needle beard into the 


center of the groove, grasp the extreme tip of needle with pilers and twist beard until it is in the center. 


sure and rubbing, it is an easy matter to spring the 
needle in shape so that the stem is straight. 


The other method, which I use more frequently 
than the finger method, is the straightening of 
needles with the pliers. (See Fig. 4.) It has been 
my experience that by using the pliers (See Fig. 2) 
for straightening the stem, one can do a better 
straightening job and the plier method will take out 
a small bend in the needle better than when using 
the finger method. However, here again a knitter 
must be skilled in the matter of knowing how to use 
pliers, otherwise damage can be done to the stem of 
the needle. 


In the needle plier method, I hold the needle be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of the left hand in 
the same manner as when finger straightening. In 
the right hand, I hold my pliers so that my little 
finger is in the inside of the grip of the pliers, and 
the little finger is used for opening the pliers to any 
distance necessary. 

The other three fin- 
gers are used for closing 
the pliers. My thumb I 
place at the joint of the 
pliers and the purpose of 
doing this is that by a 
slight pressure of the .. 
thumb, it acts as a brake . 
in stopping the pliers 
from closing too tight. 
Before going further, I 
might say that if one 
wants to be an expert nee- 
dle plierer, he should | 
learn that the lighter one || | 
handles a pair of pliers, | 











nails. A man with what is called a “heavy hand” 
rarely makes a good needle plierer, whereas one who 
has a light, quick touch usually is an expert pliering 
needles. 

In straightening the needle with the plier meth- 
od, the hand holding the needle is again raised so 
that the eye can look across the entire length of the 
needle. When you see a bend in the stem, then take 
the pliers and rub the needle where the bend is and 
twist the pliers so that pressure of the pliers will 
take the bend out of the needle. The pliers should 
never be closed entirely when taking a bend out of 
a stem but should be left open slightly, so that the 
plier can rub up and down on the needle stem free- 
ly. Always see that the stem is rubbed, so as to avoid 
the possibility of putting a kink in the needle stem. 
If kinks are put into the needle, then the needle is 
unfit for use and therefore, one must watch out that 
the stem of the needle is straightened out without 


kinking. 

After the needle stem has been straightened, then 
one must look at the 
beard of the needle. In 
this operation, . pliers 


| should be used, as I do 
not believe that any oth- 
er method can be used 
Pe for straightening the 
| | beard of the needle. 
Before writing about 
| how needle beards 
| should be straightened, 
let me say that the beard 
of a needle is the,most 
important part of. the 
needle that must be 
straightened properly 
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the better one can do the Y } H and most of the needle 

° sa — = ae : 
work, A pair of needle A-BEARD __B- BEARD C-NOT D- TOO :MUCH trouble caused in a knit- 
pliers is a delicate tool pone faye ad 8 HOGn ting machine is due to 
and a needle is easily the beards of the nee- 
damaged if one uses a FIG. 7 dles not being straight. 


pair of pliers as if he 
were trying to pull out 





IMPERFECTLY SET NEEDLES. 


— First of all, the beard 
of the needle must posi- 
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FIG. 8 





METHOD OF OPENING BEARD OR MAKING PROPER HOOK. 


To open beard, grasp beard with pliers, and raise beard with as light a touch to pliers as possible. 


Do not bend beard as 


in Fig. 9-B; otherwise needle will be unfit for use. 


tively be in the center of the groove in the stem of the 
needle. Next the entire length of the beard must 
be straight with the stem of the needle and not twisted 
in any way. The opening of the needle beard must 
be open enough to allow the stitch to pass through. 
Closed beards cause drop stitches, half stitches and 
so-called blind drop stitches. 

The hook or top of the beard should be bent so 
that it closes the needle with as little pressure as 
possible during the presser operation. (See Fig. 7). 
Too much hook on the beard tip will cause needle 
breakage or result in the needle eventually closing, 
causing drop stitches. Not enough hook on the beard 
tip will cause what are called stitches hooked on the 
needles or stitches not 
pressing off properly. 
The heights of the nee- 
dles beards should all be 
uniform so that all 
stitches can press-off the 
needle evenly and with- 
out trouble and through 
having uniform heights 
and openings, better fab- 
tic is the result. 

In straightening nee- 
dles, either in the ma- 
chine or out of the ma- 
chine, care must be taken 
never to plier at the 
groove of the needle. The 
danger here is that the 
pressure placed on the 
plier may close or 
squeeze the groove of 
the needle and result in 
the needle beard not be- 
ing able to enter into the 
groove of the needle. See. 


should all be the same. 








When opening beard, do not bend from tip of stem to 
start of hook, as at A in either a or b. Openings at B 
Do not have one needle open 
too far or beard too high, and another beard closed too 
A needle bent as at b is unfit for use. 


“Keep the pliers away from the groove of the nee- 
dle’—is a good motto for any knitter to learn and 
use, when straightening needles. 

In straightening needles, first grasp the needle 
with the pliers at about the center of the stem. (See 
Fig. 5). Place the forefinger of the left hand un- 
derneath the needle in the front of the pliers and 
the thumb of the left hand at the butt of the stem 
of the needle. Raise the right hand holding plier 
with needle, so that the eye can see how the needle 
fits into the groove. By moving the thumb at the butt 
end of a needle, it can be raised or lowered to se- 
cure whatever focus desired, so that all angles of 
the needle beard can be seen. As soon as one has 
decided that the needle 
beard is either too far to 
the left or right of the 
groove and wishes to set 
the beard into the center 
of the needle, the follow- 
ing method should be 
used: 

Take needle from 
plier and hold between 
thumb and forefinger of 
left hand with the needle 
beard pointing to one’s 
body. Then take pliers 
and grasp the head of 
the stem where the nee- 
dle beard is formed and 
then twisting the needle 
so that the beard can be 
twisted back into the 
center of the _ groove. 
(See Fig. 6.) It is quita 
customary for some knit- 
ters to grasp the needle 
beard with their pliers 
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at the center of the beard to place the beard 
into the center of the groove but this method is 
wrong, as there is a danger of bending the needle 
beard out of shape and will result in the needle 
beard being twisted so that it will not fit into the 


groove of the narrowing point. The needle beard 
should be straight in line with the stem of the needle 
so that the needle beard will fit into the groove of 
the narrowing points when the narrowing operation 
is made. 

After the beard has been straightened, then look 
at the opening of the needle beard; also see if the 
hook on the tip is just right. If the needle beard is 
closed or set tight in the groove, take pliers and 
grasp the needle beard at a distance about center 
between top of the needle and tip of the beard. (See 
Fig. 8-A). Then raise the needle beard until the 
proper opening has been secured, but care should be 
taken not to bend the needle beard in the center, oth- 
erwise the needle is unfit for use. If the opening is 
too high, then take the pliers and squeeze the needle 
beard until the needle beard has the proper opening. 

If there is not enough hook on the needle, take 
pliers and make a larger one. (See Fig. 9.) If 
there is too much hook on the needle, take pliers and 
lightly rub the hook until the proper amount of hook is 
on the needle. Ofter all these operations are finish- 
ed, a knitter should again examine the needle to see 
if it is straight in all places and if it is, then it is 
ready to be placed in the machine. 


Removing a Broken Needle. 


To remove a broken needle in a needle bar and 
replace same with a new needle, first one must open 
up the needle plate by unloosening the needle plate 


METHOD OF STRAIGHTENING 
NEEDLES IN A FULL-FASHIONED 
MACHINE. 


The left hand is placed against the lower 
part of the needle bar and the thumb is 
extended to allow the pliers to slide back- 
ward and forward against the thumb. By 
this means the pliers are braced and are 
prevented from turning and twisting or 
bending the needle out of shape. 


screw and opening the plate just far enough to re- 
move the broken needle. In placing a new needle in 
the needle bar, the needle should be grasped by the 
plier at the center of the needle stem and then let 
the butt end of the needle follow the groove in the 
needle bar until the butt end of the needle enters in- 
to the hole into which the butt end of the needle fits. 
The needle plate should then be fastened by tighten- 
ing up the needle plate screw and the needle is now 
ready to be straightened in the machine. 

In the matter of needle straightening in the ma- 
chine, the knitter must straighten the needle so that 
they are in line, must take out any bends or spaces 
in the needle stem and must also see that all so-called 
bellies are taken out of the needle. He must also 
straighten needles so that they are perfectly straight 
or upright in the bar and must see that they are not 
swung to the right or left. In other words, the 
needle cannot do perfect work or narrow properly if 
the needle has been pliered on an angle or is leaning 
to one side. 


Straightening Needles in Machine. 


My experience has taught me that if one wishes 
to be an expert needle straightener as far as straight- 
ening needles in the machine is concerned, the first 
thing to learn is how to brace the pliers so that the 
pliers do not twist in the hand, while the straighten- 
ing is being done. The best method of bracing that 
I know of and a method that I have found to be suc- 
cessful for others is as follows. (See Fig. 10): 


Taking for granted that the knitter is right hand- 
ed, he should first place the pliers in his right hand. 
The left hand he should place at the bottom or table 
of the needle bar where the needles enter into the 
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Has come to cheer the plain; temper, uniformity, durability and smoothness. Try 
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As does the needful grain. Torringtons for top-quality knitting. 


FARMER'S ALMANAK 1819-1930 


KNITTED wear finds itself in warm com- 


petition with other fabrics for spring favor. The Better quality 
public accordingly is ‘choosy.’ Good knitting influ- —greater vol- 
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Full Fashion- 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Super-~Processed 


YARN 


Spun to meet rigidly maintained specifica- 
tions of high quality, Durene is rapidly filling 
knitters’ and weavers’ demands for a high 
grade, lustrous yarn which will either blend 
perfectly with other yarns or make up beauti- 
fully by itself. 


The King of Mercerized Yarns, Durene, in 
woven or knitted garments is assuming a defl- 
nite place among style merchandise in both 
the low and high priced fields. No other yarn 
within the price range of Durene can ap- 
proach it in long wear, lasting sheen. 


Durene as manufactured by the American 
Yarn and Processing Co. is spun from care- 
fully selected long staple cotton. Special 
processing increases its durability, elasticity, 
absorbency and its affinity for dyes. Investi- 
gate Durene, the durable yarn with the sub- 
dued sheen. 


Write for quotation and samples on al! counts. 





MOLLY, N.C. 
J) 


MOUNT. 
Representatives 
atall principal 
centers, 
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needle bar and extend the thumb in such a manner so 
that the pliers will slide along the tip of the thumb. 
The thumb acts as a brace and results in the pliers 
entering to the needle that is to be pliered straight 
and even without danger of twisting the pliers when 
grasping the needle. The left hand at the bottom of 
the needle should remain stationary and the hand 
should only be moved as each needle next to the one 
just pliered or straightened is to be straightened. 

In the pliering of needles in the machine, one 
should always be sure to grasp the needle below the 
groove to avoid the danger of closing the groove of 
the needle. The straightening of the needles in a 
needle bar is mainly a matter of eyesight, as one 
must strain the eyes to be sure that the needle is 
straight in line and spaced correctly. The pliering is 
merely a matter of bending the needle forward, 
backward or sideways, until the needle is spaced and 
straight in line with the other needles in the needle 
bar. 

The straightening of needles in a needle bar is an 
art that takes time to learn and while in describing 
the method of straightening of needles, others may 
think it is a simple thing to do, I can assure anyone 
that needle straightening at no time is as simple as 
it looks to be. It is only by constant practice that 
one becomes an expert in the art of straightening 
needles. 


Straightening the Narrowing Points. 


In the straightening of narrowing points, very 
little needs to be done in straightening the point be- 
fore placing it into the narrowing finger. The stem 
between the top of the groove and the butt end of the 
point should ke straightened, but never try to 
straighten the groove of the point. 

There is, however, one very important part of a 
narrowing point that should be looked at before pla- 
cing it into a narrowing finger and that is the curved 





NARROWING POINT. 


A—the curve of the narrowing point that should be round- 
ed a trifle for preventing the stitch from falling off when 
narrowing. 


tip of a narrowing point. (See Fig. 11.) This curve 
is placed in a narrowing point for the puropse of pre- 
venting the stitch from falling off of the narrowing 
point when the narrowing point has taken the stitch 
off the needle to place the stitch on the second needle 
from the needle the stitch was taken from. If the 
curve on a narrowing point is too straight, then the 
stitch will fall off, so therefore it is necessary to 
look at this curve and if it is too straight then take 
the pliers and make the curve a trifle more round. 

In the pliering or straightening of points in a 
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narrowing finger, the same method is used as when 
straightening needles. The point is grasped by the 
plier at the tip of the point and never at the groove 
and pushed forward, backward or sideways until it is 
in line and spaced properly. I say never at the 
groove, because in grasping the narrowing point at 
the groove, there is always the danger of closing the 
groove of the point and this is one of the things that 
will cause drop stitches in the narrowings. 


Straightening the Welt Hooks. 


In the straightening of welt hooks, transfer bar 
points and transfer stand points, no straightening 
need to be done before these parts are placed into 
their respective bars. The straightening of these 
parts is simply the same method of having them 
straight in line and spaced properly. 

However, again I must caution that never should 
the hooks or points be grasped at the groove. My 
reason for this caution is that many times I have 
seen poor merchandise made, have seen many men- 
ders, and the cause for these menders and poor work 
was because the knitters grasped the needles, nar- 
rowing points, welt hooks and transfer points at the 
groove, thereby closing the groove, and the result 
was that the needle beard could not enter into the 
groove of the points. 

I have written this article with the idea of pro- 
viding information for men who are interested, and 
can say to those interested that the knowledge of 
straightening properly and doing it correctly at all 
times is eighty per cent of the art of knitting, and it 
is the knitter who is an expert needle straightener 
that is the producer. The knitter who does not neg- 
lect the needles and narrowing points will have less 
break downs, less needle breakage, less menders and 
less press-offs, than the careless knitter. Every 
hosiery manufacturer admires the knitter who keeps 
his needles in proper condition and it is this type 
of knitter who never needs to seek a new position. 


Good Demand for Cotton Bags 


Widespread preference for cotton cement bags is 
indicated in preliminary results of a special survey 
just undertaken by The Cotton-Textile Institute. More 
than half the reports so far received from highway 
engineers and heads of public works departments in 
cities throughout the country state that cotton bags 
are specified for all the cement required in their build- 
ing programs this year. Typical of this preference is 
the statement from the Department of Public Works 
and Buildings in Springfield, Ill., that the 4,000,000 
barrels of cement which the city will require this year 
are to be shipped in cotton bags. 

Other cities specifying all cement shipments in cot- 
ton bags are Detroit, Baltimore, Columbus, Ohio; San 
Diego, Calif.; Denver, Col.; and Houston, Texas. Of- 
ficials in Harrisburg, Pa., and Nashville, Tenn., esti- 
mate that 95 per cent of their cement is purchased in 
cotton bags. In St. Paul, Minn., and Salem, Oregon, 
approximately 90 per cent of cement shipments are 
made in cotton bags. 
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WHAT COUNTS? 


When you consider the purchase of 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines— 
what counts? 






















The number in use? 
The life of the machines? 


The speed of production? 
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The quality of fabric produced? 











The record of the organization 
for rendering after-sale service? 






Apply any of these questions to 
Schubert & Salzer type H. S. L. Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Machines. We. will 
abide by your judgment. 


Sold and Serviced in the U. S. A. by 


ALFRED 
HOFMANN 


INCORPORATED 
West New York New Jersey 
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A History of Hosiery 


Inspection 


By Edward R. Ammon 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR 


PART SEVEN 





HIS is the seventh of a series of articles on “The 
History of Hosiery Inspection,” by Edward R. Am- 
mon. The first article appeared in the August num- 
ber, the second in the September issue, the third was 
in November, 1929, the fourth in January, 1930, the 
fifth in February and the sixth in March, 1930. Sub- 
sequent installments will appear in later issues.— 
The Editor. 








2 seommaeeg firms manufacturing metal products 
realized the necessity and demand for an exam- 
ining device that would be an improvement over the 
home-made forms, both flat and round, that hosiery 
manufacturers in their necessity had made of wood. 
Steel and aluminum forms, both round and flat, that 
were mounted on roller or ball bearings, commenced 
to make their appearance. Some were mounted ver- 
tically, some horizontally. As they were of polished 
metal and revolved freely, many manufacturers con- 
signed their home-made equipment to the loft and 
purchased one or another of the metal forms that 
were making their appearance. 

Due to their being much more smooth the operat- 
or drew the stocking on with greater ease and was 
capable of stretch- 
ing it more than 
on the rougher 
home-made _ type. 
The result was fur- 
ther improvement 
in quality of in- 
spection for those 
that adopted them. 
In spite of the best 
that the inspectors 
could do, there was 
a continuous and 
persistent percent- 
age of defects that 
were missed no 
matter what type 

The stitch turned into a of form or hand 

runner examinations were 

used, Those manu- 

facturers who in their anxiety tried giving the stock- 

ings two separate examinations fared little better 

than those that only had one inspection. As with 

the home-made forms, the persistence of missed de- 

fects caused careful analysis and deep study on the 

part of manufacturers which usually led to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

First, that hand examining for a limited number 
of dozens was superior to inspection on the plain 
forms. This was indicated when a few stockings 
were re-examined over the hand as a check on the 
(Continued on page 713.) 
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Discussion Division for Knitters in 
South is Formed 


Meeting in Greensboro, April 15th 
EFINITE PLANS have been made for the forma- 


tion of a discussion division on hosiery manu- 
facturing, as a part of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, which for about ten years has been conducting 
discussion meetings relating to carding, spinning, 
weaving, etc. 

Preliminary discussion of these plans was held at 
a meeting at the Sheraton Hotel, High Point, N. C., 
on Wednesday, March 5th. This was attended by a 
number of knitting mill superintendents and execu- 
tives, and was presided over by T. W. Mullen, chair- 
man of the Association's board of governors. Mr. 
Mullen, and Walter C. Taylor, secretary-treasurer, 
and others, spoke briefly of the work conducted in 
the discussion meetings of the cotton mill men, and 
the knitters present expressed themselves as approv- 
ing such a group for the hosiery mill men. 

Later announcement was made that the first meet- 
ing of the hosiery division will be held at the O. 
Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., on Tuesday, April 
15th. The list of questions hereto appended, and 
others, will be used as the basis for discussion. The 
meeting will be conducted under the auspices of the 
Spinning Division of the Association, and spinners and 
knitters will attend, with a view to creating a better 
contact between the users and manufacturers of knit- 
ting yarns. 

It was stated at the High Point meeting that su- 
perintendents, assistant superintendents, foremen, dy- 
ers, finishers, etc., of hosiery mills of all types—in- 
cluding seamless and full-fashioned—and any others 
interested in‘technical discussion, are urged to at- 
tend the meeting in Greensboro on April I5th. It 
was at the same time emphasized that the meeting 
will be devoted entirely to technical, practical discus- 
sion of mechanical and other mil] problems. Those 
attending. are invited to bring any questions of a 
practical nature for discussion at the meeting. 

The questions which will be among those used as 
a basis for the discussion are: 

1. How do you eliminate sleaziness? 

2. Which is better, the two-bath or the one-bath 
method of dyeing? 

3. What is the best temperature to use on your 
forms for silk or rayon hosiery? 

4. Do you prefer bottle bobbins or cones, and 
why? 

5. Do you believe in having humidity control in 
your knitting room; if so, how much? 

6. Which is better, artificial light or daylight? 

7. What type of artificial light do you prefer? 

8. How often do you change sinker on fine-gauge 
work? 

9. What method of lubricating do you advocate 
for your machines? 

10. How do you condition your rayon for knit- 
ting? 

11. What is the best method for dyeing rayon 
hosiery having a mercerized top, heel, and toe? 

12. How do you reclaim your defective mer- 
chandise? 

13. Do you back wind your half-hose tops or sell 
them for waste? 

14. How do you locate defective needles on a 
circular machine? 

15. How do you prevent sinkers from clogging 
with lint? 

16. Do you check your needle breakage? 

17. Which do you prefer, 23% or 25% boil-off 
on silk, and why? 

18. Have you tried hydroscopic silk, and what 
were the results? Or do you prefer to back wind? 

19. What do you consider the major require- 
ment of a good knitting yarn? 





















The most secure, the most prof- 
itable hosiery mills today are 
those operating modern Reading 
Full-Fashioned Machines. 


Their fortunate position is no 


accident. 


The Reading Machine is the 
acknowledged leader in the full- 
fashioned field and has made 
millions for America’s leading 
stocking manufacturers. 


Look the industry over and you 
will find that... 
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mills operating 


Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting 


Machines are always in a better 


position physically and financially 


to meet market conditions 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS - READING - PENNA. 
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The Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine as it stands today—after 32 years of development—is the 


lowest priced, highest producer ever offered. 
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A History of Hosiery Inspection. 
(Continued from page 711.) 


operator of the form. Second, for an entire day’s 
production the metal forms enabled the operator to 
reduce the number of defects missed, to a lower per- 
centage than could be secured by the hand examiner. 

This was a repetition of the experience with the 
home-made wooden forms. The difference was, the 
metal forms showed better average results than the 
home-made forms. This applied especially to those 
of circular shape. Enameling them black to show a 
greater contrast between the undyed stocking and the 
form caused the defect to show more distinctly and 
reduced the percentage of missed menders. 


However, the problem was still a long way from 
being solved satisfactorily. The problem of inspect- 
ing hosiery seemed to have resolved itself into try- 
ing to decide which method left the least evil in its 
wake. Gradually, it became the hope of some manu- 
facturers, who thought carefully on the subject, to 
get a device that would combine the advantages of 
the two methods of inspecting. First, to get some- 
thing that could change its contour after the stock- 
ing was drawn on, and adapt itself to the corners 
and requirements on the inside of the stocking, the 
same as the human hand did. Second, to have it in 
the shape of a metal form that would be rigid, and 
smooth, and spread every stitch of the stocking and 
embody the advantages of the metal form. 

When the wearing of silk hosiery became general, 
another requirement appeared, particularly in ladies’ 
full-fashioned hosiery. Full-fashioned hosiery is 
liable to have stitches dropped in the calf of the leg, 
where the stocking narrows. They are merely 
pinched fast by the surrounding stitches, and the 
loop is not fastened. When these calf narrowing 
stitches are pulled on an ordinary form they cannot 
be stretched very taut. The result would be that 
when the stocking was degummed, dyed and boarded, 
the stitch which was not properly knit in but only 
pinched fast by the adjacent stitches, became loose 
and turned into a runner that reduced the value. 

Many firms tried to overcome this difficulty by 
endeavoring to break out these stitches in the in- 
specting process. Some had their hand inspectors 
draw a finger with a thimble on it tightly across the 
narrowing stitches on the inside to break out these 
blind stitches. Others after drawing the stockings 
on the forms, would rub the stitches with a piece of 
smooth metal or other hard object when the stocking 
was on the form. Without the rubbing there was 
practically no protection against some of these 
stitches being passed by the inspector. With the 
rubbing, the additional percentage were opened up 
but as there was very little stretch given the fab- 
ric, the benefits it gave were limited. 

Further developments on the part of inspecting 
form manufacturers were designed to meet this third 
requirement. There was a demand for a device that 
would thoroughly stretch the calf narrowing stitch- 
es, and that would open and expose any that would 
not be strong enough to wear. 
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_TO THOSE WHO 
THINK THAT ALL | 
FELTS ARE ALIKE | 


ui | 


If there is a full fashion knitter who 
thinks that “felt is felt” regardless 


of make, he should consult an Aetna 
Felt user. He would learn from 
him that Aetna brand is different 
—that it imparts sufficient moist- 
ure to the silk or rayon yarn with 
as little tension as possible. This 
eliminates excessive wear on the 
thin steel tubes in the yarn car- 
riers. He would also learn that 
the uniformity, and adequacy 
of moistening with Aetna 
Felts means a continuously 
even stitch. 
Give the sinkers and divid- 
ers on your machines a 
chance to do their work 
properly. Specify Aetna 
Felts. 
THE AETNA LINE INCLUDES 
Strips, Wicks, Washers, Cone 


Covers, Bobbin Felts, Quiller 
Washers, Friction Washers, Race 
Plate Felts, Pressure Roll Felts, 
Rubbing Machine Washers, Roller 
Cloth, Endless Felts, Clearer 
Cloth, Slasher Cloth, Lapping 
Cloth, Extractor Cloth, Steaming 
Blanket. 


Special Cloths of all kinds | 
to your specifications. 


AETNA FELT CO. | 


200 CENTRE ST. 
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NEW YORK 
The House of Mechanical 
Fabrics for the Textile Trade 
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ug fashions for spring-nanmer, 
1930 emphasize styled cottons 


—cottons that are identi-- 


fied. ... trademarked... 


ROM Paris and Palm Beach, from 

the Riviera and southern Cali- 
fornia, come reports of the fashion- 
prominence of cotton. Leading the 
movement are dressmakers both in 
this country and abroad who are 
using cotton for all types of costumes 


—morning, afternoon, evening. 


Observers such as the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, Inc., as well as leading 
manufacturers, see in this new alle- 


pring styles! 


breathe promise of a properous year for King Cotton. 





giance assurance that 1930 will be a 
boom year for styled cottons. . 


Trademarked Fabrics 

in Demand 
Many cotton manufacturers have al- 
ready prepared to meet this demand 
with materials that are marked with 
their name or trademark. They have 
learned that consumers favor cottons 
bearing an identifying name or mark. 
To women it is a guarantee of quality 
and style—a guarantee of protection 
against inferior substitutes and in- 
flated prices. 


Manufacturers have learned, too, 
that trademarking enables them to 
bring new effectiveness to their ad- 
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vertising. It encourages women 
to tell each other about their 
fabrics. It creates ready recogni- 
tion and fosters repeat sales. 


How Kaumagraph 
Is Helping 
Today more than ever before, 
executives throughout the cotton 
industry are depending on 
Kaumagraph for assistance in 
marking their fabrics. And 
Kaumagraph comes to the rescue 
with the experience gained in 27 
years’ leadership in trademarking 
and identification work ...with 
the facilities of the only complete 
service of its kind in the world. 


Kaumagraph services include: 
an Art Department for help in 
designing trademarks; a Transfer 
Department specializing in 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, for 


Blouses 


Hats 


{ } 
= 
— 


Wis 
Cottons New Versatility 


cA Partial List of Spring 
Apparel for Women that 
is Fashionable in Cotton: 


Evening Dresses 
Dance Frocks 
Formal Dresses 
Street Dresses 
Beach Clothes 
Sport Clothes 


Neckwear 


over a quarter of a century the 
standard method of applying 
trademarks; a Research Labora- 
tory available for help on any 
unusual problem; a department 
of trademarking machinery to 
facilitate application of trade- 
marks to fabrics; and a Legal De- 
partment skilled in trademark 
registration procedure. 


All the resources of Kauma- 
graph are at your command in 
connection with any matter of 
trademarking or identification. 
We will be glad to mail you addi- 
tional information—or to send a 
representative. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 

200 Varick Street... New York City 

Boston . Chicago . Philadelphia . Los Angeles 

Chattanooga, Tenn... Charlotte, N. C. 
Paris, Ont. .. Paris, France 


Also at 14 Lloyd’s House, Manchester, Eng. 
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Full-Fashioned Group Division Planned 


Efforts Being Made to Form a Special Division of National 
Association for Manufacturers of Full-Fashioned Hose 


HE NEXT MOVE in the proposed organization of a 

full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers’ group, for 
stabilizing conditions in the industry and eliminating 
destructive policies, will be the tabulaton of informa- 
tion contained in replies from manufacturers to a 
questionnaire submitted by a committee of three man- 
ufacturers, to which meetings during January and 
February had entrusted the matter of recommending a 
course of procedure. The committee consisted of: 


Ferdinand Thun, Chairman, who is president of 
the Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa. 


William Meyer, president of the Apex Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Max Freschl, vice president of the Holeproof Ho- 
siery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

According to the committee’s report and recom- 
mendations, sent to approximately 350 manufacturers 
on March 15th, the dues would amount to about one 
dollar per machine each month per mill organization. 
It is noted the report makes no mention of the Phila- 
delphia Textile Manufacturers’ Association or of C. 
Marlin Bell, managing director of that association, 
who, it is claimed, originated the plan and arranged 
for all of the meetings leading up to the appointment 
of the committee. 


At a meeting on March 12th, attended by hosiery 
manufacturers and representatives of the Department 
of Commerce, an exhaustive discussion took place on 
the problems of the full-fashioned hosiery industry. 

It was reported as the unanimous opinion of all 
present that group activity would be an important 
benefit to the industry. It was pointed out that econ- 
omists have recognized that production capacity should 
be conservatively based upon a careful study of nor- 
mal demands—-and this fact is emphasized in George 
William Taylor’s book, “Significant Post War Changes 
in the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Industry.” Unsound 
production policies, the report of the committee states, 
“result in wasteful over-equipment. Other and older 
industries are suffering from over-equipment because 
they have lacked guidance. The full-fashioned hosiery 
industry is still in a healthy condition, and, provided 
the demand for the product is kept active and perhaps 
given a stimulant, is not yet over-expanded. Profes- 
sor Taylor aptly points out, ‘since the trade associa- 
tion with regulated powers is as yet non-existent in 
the full-fashioned hosiery industry, the business ex- 
ecutive of the industry must realize that management 
on a buyer’s market is quite different from manage- 
ment on a seller’s market. On a seller’s market, pro- 
duction is but the hasty wasteful process of giving ma- 
terial things a form or other quality which will satis- 
fy an insatiable but not over critical demand; on a 
buyer’s market, it must be more precise and economi- 
cal.’ 99 


Due to the need of organization, the committee has. 


recommended the following steps: 
First. That an association of full-fashioned ho- 


siery manufacturers be formed to comprise the entire 


United States. That this association be known as the 


full-fashioned group of the National Association of 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, with a vice- 
president of the association as chairman, and an exec- 
utive secretary employed solely for this group to work 
under the vice-president in charge. This executive 


secretary shall also be the treasurer of the fund of the 


full-fashioned group. 


Second. . That regional groups of the industry be 
formed, comprising the following groups: Philadel- 
phia and district; Reading and district; New York, 
New Jersey and New England; Southern states; and 
Western states. That each of these groups have a sep- 


arate organization, with a chairman who would be- 


delegated to represent them in the national group. 


Third. That each firm joining the full-fashioned' 


hosiery association obligate itself to pay an assessment 
equal to $4.00 per month for each footer now in opera- 


tion or ready for operation. For the expenses of the: 
regional groups the fund of the national association’s. 


full-fashioned group may be drawn upon. The Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers will charge a fair percentage of its overhead, 
rental, etc., for extending its facilities. 


Fourth. The National Association of Hosiery and’ 


Underwear Manufacturers’ full-fashioned group shall 


work out standard specifications of merchandise with 


as wide a variation as called for by consumers’ de- 
mand and existing equipment. 

Fifth. A market research is contemplated to de- 
termine the potential consumption requirements for 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery. 

Sixth. A sales promotion campaign is to be con- 
sidered, in order to create and stimulate consumer in- 
terest in our product. 

Seventh. A policy of establishing trade practices 
and correcting existing trade abuses is to be given 
consideration. 

Eighth. The question of stabilizing the market by 
curtailing production, or otherwise, is to be taken care 
of by a council in which the delegates of all sections 
shall have a voice. 

The foregoing conclusions were reached by the 
committee after several weeks of intensive study, and 
the committee feels that if the demand is strong 
enough for this type of group activity, at least 75 per 
cent of the industry, by machines, should enroll. The 
tabulation of the replies to the questionnaire men- 


tioned will be made and the trade will be advised of 


the results and further steps. 
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F Warping 
at 150 Yards a Minute 


NIVERSAL HIGH SPEED J tensioning of the ends. This 

RAYON CONE CREELS _ js accomplished by patented 
provide a smooth, overend de- UNIVERSAL individual ten- 
livery of yarn from cones, pet- sions. Slack or tight ends in the 
mitting a yarn speed limited warp are entirely avoided, and 
— by the oe, - the result is reflected in a higher 
=. aan tcl. 4, teens, No quality of fabric from the loom. 
abrasion of yarn or straining Incidental savings of waste, of 
of fibre occurs as when Rayon expensive spools, and of power 
is drawn from spools. Uni- and floor space, if rayon is pur- 
versal cones, containing from chased on cones, invite a study 
1/2 to 3 pounds of Rayon of UNIVERSAL HIGH SPEED 
furnish an unbroken sup- WARPING applied to your 
ply for warping at high speed. particular problem. UNIVER- 


More important, however, than SAL Creels can be used 
the productive gain, is the im- with sectional or horizontal 
provement in the quality of | warpers, and can be equipped 
the warps, due to the uniform for single or magazine cones. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BUOSTUN 


“Originators of High Speed Warping from Cones” 
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Getting Proper Tension on Seamless. 


If you are using the old-style drum cam, or if you're 
not, you will be interested in this discussion of a 
seamless knitting problem. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read with much interest the question sub- 
mitted to the “KNITTING KINKS” department by “H. 
B. (TENN.)”, published in the November issue, in re- 
gard to his trouble, on Scott and Williams machines, 
in not getting the ankle tight enough without show- 
ing loose and tight between the leg and foot ten- 
sions. He states that he is using the old time drum 
cam on this machine for the graduating purpose, and 
has this cam sloping, but has failed to get satisfac- 
tion as the result. 


The writer wishes to state that in his opinion 
complete satisfaction is impossible so far as an even 
graduated ankle is concerned on a Scott & Williams 
machine so long as the old time drum cam is used. 
The reason for this, of course, is that the throw of 
the drum at each graduating kick of the machine 
drops the cylinder too suddenly, regardless of how 
the drum cam may be cut, also, the total distance of 
the three graduated kicks is not sufficient to get the 
effect which is desired. 


As the remedy to this trouble, if using the old 
time drum cam, about all that can be done is to have 
the proper graduated angle on the cam, the proper 
spacing of the graduated links of the chain, depend- 
ing upon the style being produced, and making cer- 
tain that the cylinder is working freely up and down 
to allow it to drop easily at each kick. 


I wonder if “H. B.” is familiar with the Scott & 
Williams graduating attachment which is made es- 
pecially for the trouble he outlined. As this attach- 
ment is inexpensive and completely puts an end to 
this trouble, I do not see why “H. B.” wants to both- 
er with the old method. The writer has under his 
supervision 300 Model K machines equipped with 
this graduating device installed on the machines six 
years ago. Before we installed them on the ma- 
chines, we had exactly the same trouble as “H. B.” 
referred to, but since the installation we have not 
known what this trouble is. 

I would advise “H. B.”, if he does not happen to 
know of this attachment, to get full information con- 
cerning it. Anyone who is producing quality hose 
surely would.not bother with the old method when 
this new method .completely puts an end to the trou- 
ble. CONTRIBUTOR No. 4662. 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTON'S 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 

















We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping de- 
partments. Questions, answers or letters need not 
conform to any particular style and will be prop- 
erly edited before publishing. All questions will 
be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name 
substituted when printed. All accepted contribu- 
tions other than questions will be paid for after 
publication. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless se 
endorsed. This department is open to all. 





Asks About Bleaching Infants’ Wool Hose. 


Any readers with experience on this line of work are 
invited to submit answers to this question. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We should like to have the opinions of some of 
your readers as to the best method or methods to 
use in bleaching infants’ pure wool hose in order to 
secure a soft and fluffy feel. With regard to our par- 
ticular conditions, I will give as much information 
as possible. 

For the rib top, we use two ends of 1/50 worsted. 
For the foot, heel and toe, two ends of 1/40 worsted, 
and for the tip, two ends of 70s 2 combed peeler mer- 
cerized bleached. 

Our hose are scoured for 45 minutes at 130 to 
140 degrees F., in a 3 per cent olive soap bath, in a 
100 gallon Monel metal paddle machine. They are 
then given two warm rinses and are ready to put in 
the bleach bath, which is an 80 gallon open Monel 
metal vat. 

The bleach bath is made up of one gallon of hy- 
drogen peroxide, 100 gallons of water, and enough 
silicate of soda to throw it on the slightly alkaline 
side, also about one per cent olive soap in the bleach 
bath. 

The goods are entered at 120 degrees for between 
1 and 1% hours, holding the bath at the same tem- 
perature, the goods being stirred for the first 20 or 
30 minutes. The vat has a lead coil and false bot- 
tom. 

The goods are then given a 2. per cent olive soap 
rinse for 15 to 20 minutes at about 120 degrees, then 
washed in warm water, after which they are softened 
with 5 per cent softener. The goods are then ex- 
tracted and boarded on a boarding machine. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4711. 
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Disagrees With ‘‘Tom’’ About Dyeing. 
Doesn't like the idea of training a young high-school 
boy for the dye house. What do you think? 

EDITOR COTTON: 

Having read in a recent number of COTTON the 
argument of “Tom” answering some criticism that 
“Jack” had to offer about several articles that 
“Tom” had written giving advice on how a modern 
fine gauge seamless hosiery mill should be set up, and 
run in the most approved and modern way, I want to 
say that it gave me no end of amusement to see how 
confident Tom seems to be in his assertions. 


Having already read his articles, but having paid 
scant attention to them at the time, I went back to 
find them and re-read them attentively after his ar- 
gument with Jack appeared in the September and Oc- 
tober, 1929 issues. Then I made up my mind to take 
a hand in this controversy and maybe I can show 
“Tom” also where he is wrong, prefacing my argu- 
ment by the statement that I, too, speak with author- 
ity and experience, and will give him a chance to 
show me where there is any progress in “the most 
progressive idea that he advances.” 

My argument will not take the reader to the knit- 
ting room nor to the loopers. I am not interested in 
circular knitting machines. As far as I am con- 
cerned, let “Jack” and “Tom” set them up as they 
want. “Flexible” units or “rigid” units have no ap- 
peal to me, what I am most concerned about is what 
Tom said concerning the dyeing. Here is where he 
stepped on my pet corn, and I resent it- That is the 
reason this is written. He brings up an argument 
that is easily believable by few, for there are in this 
country some who really think exactly like Tom. 
When I read the argument he put up with Jack, that 
he can take a bright high school boy and teach him 
in 60 days to match shades, something happened just 
then that convinced me some people who are in auth- 
ority in the textile field actually believe yet the era 
of the trained dyer is at an end. 


Here is what happened: In a hosiery mill, not 
many miles from here, a dyer who knew his business 
well, was in charge. He knew it so well that in a 
short time he found that his job was too small, and 
had plenty of time on his hands so he obtained per- 
mission to do some dyeing for outside people. After 
a while he built up a nice trade of commission dye- 
ing, and was earning more than his salary dyeing for 
others, and the mill had their hosiery dyed for noth- 
ing. That should have been satisfactory all around, 
apparently, but it was not so. The manager who saw 
the work done so easily, and thought like “Tom” that 
any high school boy could learn easily how to do it, 
started to heckle and harass the dyer with a view of 
making him quit and try out his pet idea. Failing in 
that, he cut his salary and that gained his end for 
him. The dyer quit. Another was put in his place. 
It was not quite a high school boy, but a novice and 
what happened is easily imagined. Soon after the 
dyer quit, the manager had a conversation with a 
friend of mine, from whom I heard the whole story, 
and this is what he said: “Well, we finally got rid 
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of that cocky dyer. He wanted everything his way. 
We got another that is not as good, but we will teach 
him. The day is coming when the dyers will not be 
so necessary as they think they are.” ‘So,” said my 
friend, “how do you know you can get along without 
him?” “Shucks,” he answered, “other mills get along 
without him, why not I? We will teach our new man 
to do what we tell him, and he will listen. We could 
tell the other nothing.” “But he was giving satisfac- 
tion to you, and to his customers.” “Yes,” he admit- 
ted, “but why pay so much for a dyer when you can 
get one for half the price?” 

That manager is a wiser man now. After having 
changed several ambitious young men, lost his out- 
side commission dyeing, and a lot of goods ruined by 
his inexperienced dyers, he is now looking for a man 
to take care of his dyeing as it should be done. The 
lesson, although expensive, will do him good. 

Now “Tom” claims that any ambitious, high 
school boy, without any knowledge of chemistry or 
without knowing much about anything else can be 
taught to match shades in a laboratory in 60 days, 
and he is quite certain of what he said because he 
tells “Jack” that if he has such a boy to send him up 
to him and he will do it. 

Of course not knowing who “Tom” is, nor where 
he is, the challenge cannot be taken up, and even if 
it could, the question would still be where to find 
such a super-high-school-boy that could be made to 
perform such a feat, learning to match, to sample silk 
and mercerized cotton hosiery better than a chemist 
graduate he knows. 

Now a chemist graduate is not necessarily an ex- 
perienced dyer. No technical school makes a claim 
to turning out experienced dyers. Their graduates 
still have to gain the needed experience in a practical 
way in the dye-house. Given a chance with some 
good dyer, owing to their acquired technology, they 
will readily and quickly learn how to combine dye- 
stuffs, and actually do dyeing. Left by themselves it 
would take them longer, but a high school boy, even 
under the tutelage of ‘“‘Tom,” I am afraid, will be a 
dismal failure as a practical dyer. 

Now, tell “Tom” to hold his horses a little longer 
until I tell more. Supposing his boy learns to match 
shades in a laboratory, he still has to learn to match 
a lot of goods in the dye-house. With his formula 
from the trial sample in the pot, he must make out 
the amount of dyes needed on a larger scale, and 
that is something else. Any dyer, or chemist will 
tell you that I am right. He will have to learn how 
to match correctly a stocking, and find the propor- 
tion for 25 or 50, or 100 pounds of stockings. If 
“Tom” has ever dyed anything from a laboratory for- 
mula to a machine full of goods, he must know that 
results are never the same. He will have to add 
and add and add, or maybe reduce some of the col- 
or. It may be the silk that has come up too dark, 
or maybe the cotton is off. Most likely either one 
or the other fibers show streaky. Sometimes the lot 
is all spotted with greasy pellets, most distressing oc- 
currences that need not take place in any dye-house, 
but do occur for more than one reason, hard to un- 
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derstand but nevertheless an actual fact. Will his 
boy know how to correct them and finish a present- 
able job, and will he know how to prevent such oc- 
currences in the future? 

I will admit for the sake of argument that “Tom” 
actually can train a boy to match shades on hosiery 
in not sixty days but one year, which is little enough, 
without belittling the intelligence of any high school 
boy. His boy will take his formula and go in a dye- 
house, and dye some given shades correctly. Maybe, 
or maybe not, he will have to make some addition of 
dye-stuffs. Will he know how to do it? The fact 
that he learned to make the addition in the beaker 
successfully does not mean that he can do the same 
in the machine. Maybe “Tom” does not know that it 
is very hazardous to add dyes in a bath in a machine 
full of goods, and none but the most experienced can 
do it safely, and sixty days is a very short time to 
gain the experience necessary even for an intelligent 
high school boy. 

Now “Tom” claims that this is “the most progress- 
ive idea he advanced.” No doubt meaning that no- 
body ever thought about it before. Dyeing is so eas- 
ily done these days with such a long list of excellent 
dyestuffs to choose from, any man with the average 
brain under his hat can learn how to manipulate 
them under the proper tutelage, but his idea is no 
more advanced than would be that of a man pro- 
pounding the making of a better buggy in this age 
of automobiles and flying machines. When dyers 
had to make their own dye-stuffs, dyers were a very 
secretive sect of people, none but the immediate 
relatives were let in on the secrets of dyeing and 
they were very jealous of their achievements, to the 
point of being thought autocrats by their fellow 
workers, and even by their employers. The advent 
of the coal tar dyes, and the rapid expanse of the 
dye-stuff industry, changed all that. The old for- 
mulas being discarded, and the new formulas much 
easier to combine taking their place with dye-stuffs 
ready made, dyeing was considerably simplified. 
Then, too, the dye-stuff makers came out with the 
offer to mills to match in their laboratory any sam- 
ple submitted, and to send trained demonstrators to 
show anyone how to use the new dye-stuff. That was 
the time the idea was advanced that there was no 
need for a dyer anymore. The dyer’s day of doom 
had come, and that was the time “Tom” could take 
a high school boy and teach him in sixty days how to 
use dye-stuffs, match shades, and take care of a dye 
house with the aid of a demonstrator, but that was 
a long time ago, even before the first automobile was 
seen on the road. Many things have happened since, 
and while that was a good idea at that time, it is not 
so good now. It has been discarded along with the 
buggy long ago. 

Of course, I will not go on record as saying that 
it is not being done. There are mills using that kind 
of a dyer, but I can state with certainty that the 
economy practiced in a dye house with an inexperi- 
enced dyer will not pay big dividends. 

At the time when “Tom’s” “progressive idea” was 
generally accepted and the delivery from the cranky 
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autocratic dyer hailed as a Godsend, most fibers were 
dyed in skeins, matches were not very accurate and 
nobody cared much. Mills were used to poor match- 
es, but gradually dyers began to compete with one 
another, and the best dyer advanced quickly, the poor 
one going out of business. The trade became exact- 
ing, then piece dyeing came into use and fabric con- 
taining fibers of different nature had to be dyed in 
solid shade, or in contrasting colors but matches had 
to be exact, and the dyer producing the best work 
came to the fore, and remained there. If “Tom” 
is an old man, and has seen service in a dye-house, 
he will know that some years ago dye-stuff manu- 
facturers used to sell dyes that were readily mixed 
to use so much for a given shade out of only one can 
or barrel. That is done away with, and mixing of 
dyes is done in the dye-house. Can “Tom” explain 
why the change occurred? 


That made it easier for the high school boy, but 
it was found that the prepared mixture did not al- 
ways work the same, and “Tom” knows that only 
type dyes can be bought now because he said that it 
takes no more than eight dye-stuffs to match any 
current shade. Right here let me tell you that “Tom” 
is a poor instructor of dyeing and matching because 
using so many different dyestuffs for any shade 
makes for mistakes and difficulty of duplication. If 
he really knew how to mix dyes he would know that 
number of dyes is too high. In our place we have 
about forty shades to match at all times, none of 
them has more than six and very few with that num- 
ber, the average is five—some of them have as little 
as three. That apparently should make it still easier 
for the high school boy, but the difficulty is in find- 
ing the proper dyes, and of course that may not be 
so easy as it sounds, and in sixty days there cannot 
be much time to waste on testing dye-stuffs, much 
less in looking for them. 

FARBER. 


Elimination of Wear on Sinkers. 


A practical discussion of a common practical prob- 
lem, and a suggested remedy for it. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

One of the most common difficulties encountered 
on fine gauge seamless knitting machines is the wear- 
ing of a groove in the sinkers at the point indicated in 
Fig. 1. The cause of this wear is due to several 
things, which will be explained, but the main cause is 
due to the improper adjustment of the bumper screws 
on the outside sinker ring cap. 

At the knitting point on the machine as the needles 
take the yarn from the hooks of the needles as they 
just pass below the top level of the sinkers the yarn 
feeds across the sinkers at the point shown in the il- 
lustration. As the yarn lies across the sinkers at the 
same place at each revolution it can be seen that the 
eventual result would be the wearing of a groove in 
the sinkers. 

As most knitting machines require a certain 
amount of tension on the yarns in order to plait dif- 
ferent yarns, this trouble is more pronounced due to 
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FIG. 1 


the fact that the yarns pull tightly across the sinkers 
at the point of this wear. It has been found by ex- 
perience that this trouble can be cut considerably by 
the simple adjustment of the left hand bumper screw 
on the outside sinker cap. 

The main cause of this wear is due to the sinkers 
at the feeding point, as explained, being stationary 
at the time the hooks of the needle pass below the lev- 
el of the sinkers, thereby causing a groove. By ad- 
justing the sinker cap left bumper screw so that the 
sinker will be moving inward at the time the hook of 
the needle passes below the level of the sinkers, a sav- 
ing of yarn is created and the yarn does not lie in the 
same position across the sinker at every revolution of 
the machine. Care must be taken of course not to set 
the bumper screw adjustment around too far, for this 
would cause the nibs of the sinker to project in at the 
knitting point. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4694. 


Keeping the Cylinder Down. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


In a recent number, you published an inquiry from 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4620,” who wanted to know how to 
keep the cylinder down on Model K Scott & Williams 
machines equipped with the stitch graduating attach- 
ment, to gradually tighten the stitch from the boot to 
the ankle. He pointed out that he had difficulty with 
the cylinders not dropping down to the proper level 
at graduating kick, causing the length to vary consid- 
erably. He said that in order to overcome this trou- 
ble he has done several things which have helped, but 
wanted more advice. He said the set screw on the 
cylinder tube arm just above the sinker ring cap is 
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set down as closely as possible without having the top 
pick when making the reciprocating motion. He also 
fastened a large screen door spring to the cylinder 
tube to pull the cylinder down, and said he keeps the 
insides of the cylinders well lubricated. 


The failure of the cylinder to be lowered at each 
rack of the stitch graduating wheel is generally 
caused by too much friction on the needles or lack of 
lubrication. Even with these conditions the cylinder 
can be made to drop by reducing the number of nee- 
dles bearing on the cam. The right-hand side of the 
sketch, Fig. 1, shows the upper jack cam cut 1/32 inch 
lower except for the first 44-inch. The left-hand side 
shows the fashion seam draw-down cam set the proper 
height, which leaves the needle 1/32 inch above the 
cam under it. If this man’s machines are equipped 
with fashion seam attachment, he will very likely find 
the trouble at this cam, and it will not be necessary to 
alter the right-hand cam. 

Ta Ps Ute Se) 


Answers to Full-Fashioned Questions. 


Preparing silk for full-fashioned, sleazy knitting, and 
other topics of interest discussed by practical men. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In the March issue you published some questions 


from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4696” with reference to full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacture, and I shall answer 
them in the order in which they were asked. 


This man said, first, that he dyes his silk on alumi- 
num cones which do not require back-winding. These 
cones, he said, are wound in what is known as open 
wind. The silk to be soaked for ten minutes and then 
be ready for knitting. He further asked whether a 
glycerine solution would be harmful in soaking this 
silk, using one quart of bleached glycerine to 50 gal- 
lons of water. 


In reply to this point, I would say that I have no 
faith in the so-called method of “direct knitting’ if 
the knitter is setting as his final goal, smoothly knit- 
ted fabric free from sleazy condition. This statement 
is not based on any prejudice against any particular 
type of cone or winding, but is based on much per- 
sonal experience in trying to do what we now consider 
a fairly impossible thing to do, that is, to make a good. 
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Your goods will move faster 
if they have a durene label on 
them. National advertising is 
selling durene to the buying 
public. Write us for full par- 
ticulars about durene. 


Dixie manufacturing processes are con- 
trolled and regulated in every possible way. 
As an instance of this control, the illustration 
shows an overhead trolley cleaner installed 
among our spinning frames. It passes each 
frame at regular intervals, keeping the yarn 
free from dirt and lint. 


The strong, clean yarn resulting from our 
policy of Controlled Manufacture is winning 
satisfied users everywhere. Your first order 
for Dixie yarn will demonstrate the reasons 
for this unanimous approval. Why not send 
it today? 








Cameron & Pfingst Mr. Fred W. Frank T. E. Hatch Company Los Fabricantes Unidos, Ine. 
308 Chestnut Street $18 West Adams Street 80 Federal Street 225 Broadway 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, IIl. Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Cameron & Pfingst Acme Sales Co. Mr. J. V. Calhoun — 
American Casualty Building 906 Johnston Building 201 Transportation Building ils ela i 
Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. Los Angeles, Calif. Dixie Mercerizing Company 
Bennett & Goldey, Inc. Dalglish & Company Slater’s, Ltd. Export Department 
346 Broadway Utica National Bank Bldg. 79 Adelaide Street, East 225 Broadway, Room 1224 


New York, N. Y. Utica, N. Y. Toronto, Ont., Canada New York, N. Y. 
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adjustable to all sizes and to hold the hood in 
place while being worn. This work formerly 
required the full time of five girls just to insert 
the elastic. 





It is now being accomplished in one operation 
with a Union Special Style 7400 Z machine which 
stretches and feeds the elastic into the seam direct 
from the machine. A production of 200 dozen per 
day is easily maintained as compared to the best 
previous record of 100 dozen. 


This example of the ability of Union Special 
engineers to simplify tedious operations is typical 
of the economies being effected in every class of 
work. Requests for information and samples or 
consultation on some special problem are with- 


U N I O N out obligation. 
SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Special Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes 


400 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET :: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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smooth fabric on a full-fashioned machine from gum 
silk without back winding the silk. Your inquirer 
states that he is using open-wound cones put up on 
aluminum cones, which are to be soaked for ten min- 
utes and then are ready for knitting. It is possible 
that he might get fairly good results from such a cone 
if he would soak the cone in a good soaking solution 
for ten minutes as he says he is doing, and then place 
the cone in a well regulated conditioning room carry- 
ing at least 85 per cent moisture for a period of 10 
to 20 hours before knitting. Referring to his ques- 
tion about the glycerine softener, I consider this a 
good product, and no harm will come from its use, and 
much good will be obtained if it is properly used. 

This man brings up next the question of sleazy 
knitting. He asks, if sleaziness is caused from the 
knitting operation on the machine, why is it that one 
cannot see the disordered or tight and loose places in 
the stocking under a magnifying glass. 

A condition of uneven stitch construction, which 
is now being interpreted under the wrong and yet ac- 
cepted term of sleazy knitting, is not and cannot be 
produced in any way except by the knitting machine. 
The causes of sleaziness or distorted group of stitches 
are manifold, and when sleaziness is thoroughly ana- 
lyzed it will be found to consist of distorted groups 
of stitches, sometimes too short, at other times too 
long, associated with the regular setting of the ma- 
chine. They will also be found twisted, some to the 
right and some to the left, rather than in a uniform 
curve as a well formed stitch should be. 

The cause most frequently referred to as being re- 
sponsible for sleazy knitting is dry silk, and dry silk 
is certainly to be reckoned with as a contributing 
cause, but silk can be wet to the point of dissolving 
the gum to an extent of de-gumming, and causing the 
fibers to separate into a flossed condition for spaces 
of an inch or more, and this condition will produce a 
group of distorted stitches just as disagreeable in 
their appearance as those caused by dry or hard silk. 

Other causes for sleaziness are such as: uneven 
tension, improper alignment of needles, improper set- 
ting of sinkers, and other important adjustments well 
known to experienced knitters. 

Your inquirer states that these sleazy places cannot 
be seen on the gray goods by a magnifying glass. I 
think he must be wrong here. No magnifying glass 
is necessary to see the condition, and when a knitter 
once gets his eye trained to recognize the condition, it 
will stick out in the gray goods with as much conspic- 
uousness as a wart on the nose. The dyer can do a 
whole lot toward correcting the trouble, and by im- 
proper handling can magnify the trouble, but apart 
from this he is in no way responsible and has too many 
troubles of his own for the knitter to try to saddle 
sleazy knitting off on him. 

Your inquirer’s last question was with reference 
to using 14-thread silk in the heel tab. He wanted to 
know whether it would be better to use two ends of 
7-thread or one end of 14-thread yarn. He expressed 
the opinion that one end of 14-thread yarn would be 
harder from the standpoint of topping. This is purely 
a matter to be based on the construction of the stock- 


ing as a whole. If the gauge of the machine and the 
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construction of the body of the stocking warrants the 
use of 14-thread in the heel, it should certainly be em- 
ployed. But ordinarily a stocking of 7-thread con- 
struction and up carries all cotton in the heel tabs 
and at least silk plaited over cotton. So this item re- 
solves itself into one of individual preference. If a 
man elects to use 14-thread in the heel tab, I would 
strongly advise using two 7-thread ends of silk, as 
it would certainly have a tendency to give a smoother 
fabric. However, contrary to his statement, one end 
of 14-thread can be handled by the topper with more 
ease than two ends of 7-thread. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 4698. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4696” desires to se- 
cure some information in reference to several matters 
pertaining to full-fashioned hosiery manufacturing 
and I will give my answers, which I hope will be of 
some benefit and help to him. 

The first question he asks is, ‘““‘Would it be harm- 
ful to soak silk in a glycerine solution, this solution 
being made up by using one quart of bleached glycer- 
ine to 50 gallons of water.’’ He states that the silk is 
wound on aluminum cones and is soaked for about ten 
minutes. Anyone familiar with the use of glycerine 
for the soaking of silk knows that glycerine is highly 
hydroscopic and many of the sulphonated oils used by 
throwsters contain some glycerine for the purpose of 
making the silk somewhat hydroscopic, so that it can 
hold moisture for a period of time during the knit- 
ting operation. As far as soaking the silk in a glycer- 
ine solution is concerned, I can assure the contributor 
that soaking the silk in a solution of one quart of 
glycerine to fifty gallons of water will do no harm to 
the silk, but might say personally, that I do not believe 
that this is the method to use in the soaking of silk. 
My own experience has been that if one wishes to se- 
cure good fabric through dry package knitting that 
the best method to use is to place the silk in a condi- 
tioning room, conditioned through the means of a 
humidifier for at least 24 hours and through this slow 
conditioning, the silk will be moistened more evenly 
and prevent sleaziness. 

Merely soaking silk for ten minutes in either water 
or some other solution does not moisten the entire cone 
of silk evenly and results in dry spots in various places 
in the cone and it is these dry spots that cause sleazi- 
ness when the hoisery has been dyed. 

The second question asked is, “Why one cannot see 
sleaziness in stockings before they are dyed and still 
sleaziness will show after the goods are dyed.” First 
of all, I may say to the contributor that I believe that 
some of the sleaziness that is in the stockings but can- 
not be seen before dyeing, is due to the methods he 
uses in soaking the silk. The dry spots I have men- 
tioned do not always show in a stocking before it is 
dyed, but after the de-gumming process, the dry 
places bring out a distorted stitch, because the silk 
was uneven in moisture and a dry silk thread will nev- 
er knit the same kind of a stitch that a moist thread 
will knit. 


(Continued on page 729.) 
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IVE your sales department an advantage by de- 
creasing production costs. It can be accomplished 
by increasing the volume of production. 





The Feldlock will give you this extra volume, without 
extra cost. The rapidity with which it turns out work 
far surpasses ordinary machines. “The machine that 
makes production” feeds off the arm. And for quality 
work it cannot be bettered. 


The Feldlock is a Willcox & Gibbs’ machine. That 
means it is the last word in fit._, durable construction. 
It would be worth while to send for the Feldlock booklet 
containing the facts about this remarkable money-maker. 
Please write for a copy. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A, 


WILLE Ox 
S GIBBS 
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Write our Home Office for samples 
made on the Feldlock, or submit your 
own fabrics for sample purposes. 


Sole United States and Canadian 
Agents for Cornely and Uniart Em- 
broidery Machines. 


“Genuine W & G Needles turn out 


better work.” 
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DEAR DAD: 

I have read with a great deal of interest the ar- 
ticle by OLD-TIMER in the January issue of COTTON 
entitled “It”? and I have been running it over in my 
mind, trying to decide for myself just what “It” is. 
I have not reached any satisfactory solution of the 
problem, but I would like to have your views in the 
matter. I would like to possess an attractive person- 
ality. 

With love to all the family, I remain, 

YOUR DEVOTED SON. 


DEAR SON: 

I have your letter with reference to OLD-TIMER’S 
article entitled “It.” Glad to note you are read- 
ing OLD-TIMER, as he always gives us something worth 
while to think about. He has given us a real problem 
here. 

After giving the matter some thought, I have 
reached the conclusion that the “It”? which disting- 
uishes a man most is a store of new ideas and infor- 
mation. It is always a pleasure to talk with a man 
who has a thorough knowledge of the subject in which 
you are interested and happens to be one of those un- 
selfish men who delight in helping others. 

You can’t help liking a man like this even though he 
may appear on the surface to be a grouch. I would rath- 
er work for a man who at times is austere, who is 
making a success of his business and sharing that 
success with me, than to work for one who is always 
genial and spends a lot of his time making me like 
him so well I will work for him for half pay. 

A man who happens to possess that happy faculty 
of making many friends is indeed very fortunate, but 
to one who is not blessed with this characteristic can 
make a terrible mess by being insincere. The world 
will discover a hypocrite quicker than it will a thief. 
I would not concern myself greatly about my attract- 
iveness, but determine to cultivate those sterling char- 
acteristics which will make you live straight, think 
straight, fight hard and fear no one. 

The duties of the present day superintendent are 
quite different from what they once were. He used 
to be a big boss who carried a big stick and paraded 
about the plant with an arrogant air to maintain dis- 
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cipline. Today he must be a leader, who is doing 
some constructive thinking and passing new ideas 
down through the ranks. If he doesn’t know what he 
is doing, his employees will be the first to discover it 
and take advantage of it. 

The right type of operative does not require much 
bossing. He is responsive to constructive criticism 
from one who speaks not with the authority which his 
position commands, but rather with the authority 
which his knowledge and experience command. The 
superintendent who has new and progressive ideas, 
and has the ability to put them across, has the “It” 
that counts these days. 

The superintendent must be an instructor or train- 
er of men. When you consider the possibilities that 
lie dormant in the average man, your work becomes 
fascinating. When you hear a man say his help is no 
good, he is casting a reflection upon himself. They 
are just what he is capable of making out of them. 
Did it ever occur to you that it is possible if the 
sweeper in your mill had been secretly exchanged in 
the crib of the president of the mill the night they 
were born, their positions today might be reversed? 
The sweeper never had an opportunity. 

Thomas Gray has expressed the thought so beauti- 
fully in his “Elegy” in these two verses: 


“Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have 
sway’d 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll 
Chill penury repress’d the noble rage 

And froze the genial current of the soul.” 


So we have a big job to perform and a boundless 
field to work in. If we can help some poor devil live 
a little fuller life then our living is worth while. 

When I consider our responsibilities I am remind- 
ed of the philosophy that Christ taught His disciples 
when the mother of James and John came to Him and 
asked that her two sons might sit the one on the right 
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EFFICIENT SPINNING 
AND TWISTING 


The Double Deck Spinner (C Style) 


High production and uniform 
twist go hand in hand with this 








spinner... For silk or rayon 
... for twists of tram, organzine 
or crepe. Twisting one to 
seventy-five or more turns every 
inch of takeup ... at uniform 
high speeds. This machine re- 
flects thru and thru the sound- 
ness of Atwood engineering. 
Note the unusually compact 
motor drive; this saves floor 
space. A different twist can be 
obtained on each deck, even a 


different spindle speed on each 
deck if wanted. 


(We also build a single deck frame 
embodying in its construction the same 
machine efficiency and aptness for many 


different tasks.) 





THE ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 
Builders of Silk and Rayon Throwing Machinery 
STONINGTON, CONN. 


New York, N. Y. 
267 Fifth Avenue 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Title Insurance Bldg. 









Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
965 Miner’s Bank Bldg. 





Charlotte, N. C. 
419 Johnston Bldg. 
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hand and the other on the left, in His kingdom. Read 
Matthew 20:26-27: “But it shall not be so among you, 
but whosoever will be great among you let him be 
your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you 
let him be your servant.” 

If we can apply this philosophy to our daily tasks 
and make a reasonable success of it, there will be no 
question about having a full measure of the “It” that 
OLD-TIMER speaks of. 

I think every superintendent should come up 
through the ranks in order to have a sympathetic 
spirit towards his employees, but he should come out 
of the ranks with sufficient bouyancy and momentum 
to rise above the ranks of the ordinary superintend- 
ent. The textile industry is calling for the best brains 
available to lift it from an apparent state of decay. 
The standard of living among its employees must be 
raised. This can be best accomplished by the raising 
of the standard of its executive heads. There must 
be more incentive offered to young men of outstand- 
ing ability with constructive ideas to apply their ef- 
forts to the task of putting the industry back in its 
rightful position, where it will be profitable to both 
employer and employee. I trust that you will pre- 
pare yourself to measure up to the demands that will 
be made upon you. 

With every good wish for your success, and with 
love from all the family, I remain, 

Your DAD. 


Answers to Full-Fashioned Questions. 
(Continued from page 725.) 


However, the contributor is right in his opinion 
that the dyer is a great deal to blame for sleaziness. 
In the de-gumming operation a lot of sleaziness can 
be prevented, if the de-gumming is done in a separate 
tub, instead of de-gumming in the dyeing machines. 
The dyer can also cover up sleaziness to a large ex- 
tent by certain methods of finishing. 

The third and last question asked is, “In wishing 
to make a 14-thread heel, would it be better to use one 
end of 14-thread or 2 ends of 7-thread?” 

I judge that the contributor wishes to make an all- 
silk heel but he does not state what thread is to be 
used for the high splicing. If the high splicing is to 
be 7-thread, then by all means it would be better to 
use two ends of 7-thread in the heel first because of 
the fact that in making the heel after the splicing has 
been made, all that a knitter has to do is put in the 
heel carrier containing one end of 7-thread and con- 
tinue making the heel, which means saving time and 
preventing loss of production. If 14-thread silk is to 
be used in the heel, only for the purpose of making a 
heavier heel and where only one carrier is to be used 
on each side of the heel, then I would say that one end 
of 14-thread should be used, as two ends of silk in one 
carrier always cause more or less trouble. From a 
standpoint of economy, however, I would never rec- 
ommend that 14-thread be used when two ends of 7- 
thread will answer the same purpose. Seven-thread silk 
is commonly used today in all hosiery mills and is a 
thread that can be used for many purposes, such as 
heavier welts, resist dye for picot tops, as well as heel 
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and toe reinforcing. This means that never is it nec- 
essary to have odd lots of silk on hand, whereas if one 
purchases a thread as heavy as 14-thread, then he 
has in the mill what might be termed as a mongrel 
thread. As far as topping and footing is concerned, 
I never found that it made any difference whether one 
end of 14-thread was in the heel or two ends of 7- 
thread. 

I have, however, experienced that with one end of 
14-thread in the heel that the needle breakage is 
greater, more stockings are spoiled and that needle 
smashes are quite frequnt because when the end 
breaks and the heel presses off the heavy single thread 
will smash many needles. 

I hope that my answers will help the contributor 
and will only add that if I were he, I would try out 
these things myself, as these are just the problems that 
all of us have to solve by finding out what is the best 
method to use. 

C. H. BAXTER. 


Durene Association Activities. 


T HE HUB of the wheel in the promotional and ad- 
vertising campaign of the Durene Association of 
America is the manufacturer of durene merchandise,” 
George H. Ellis, vice-president of the Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., said in an inter- 
view given at the Durene Association of America head- 
quarters, at 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Ellis pointed out, however, that while manu- 
facturers of garments and fabrics are the hub around 
which any textile promotion campaign must revolve, 
retailers are the allies whose understanding interest 
must be aroused and maintained. 

“Unless,” he said, “retailers visualize the value of 
selling mercerized merchandise of standard quality 
production, manufacturers depending upon such stand- 
ard quality raw material in the form of yarn are hand- 
cuffed in their effort to add textile prestige to knit- 
ting and weaving prestige.” 

Clarence L. Meyers, president of the Clarence L. 
Meyers Co., of Philadelphia, visited the new headquar- 
ters of the Durene Association recently, and expressed 
keen interest in the advantages of a central location 
for the association’s work and in the organization be- 
ing built up under the direction of E. L. Starr, di- 
rector and treasurer of the Association. 

Mr. Meyers also commented on the broadening as- 
pect of the durene field in the textile world. He point- 
ed out that as much importance may be attached to 
the new opportunities and possibilities for usage which 
are opening up for durene standard mercerized yarns, 
as to the many staple and accepted uses which have be- 
come analogous with the older term mercerized cotton 
formerly used by leaders in this industry. 

“Better uses, constantly improved uses, and main- 
tenance of older uses familiar in the past may be 
briefily said to be the basic platform upon which the 
work of the Durene Association of America is stand- 
ing,” said Mr. Meyers. “This means that a steady for- 


ward movement is to be expected in this field.” 
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Carrier Metal Panel Conditioning Room in which Silk and Rayon are conditioned uniformly on the Cone 


Direct Knitting Made Possible With 


Manufactured Weather 


IRECT KNITTING, a long stride 

forward in the hosiery industry, is now 
made possible through the development of 
the Carrier Conditioning Room .. . in which 
the conditioning of silk and rayon is accom- 
plished on the cone. 

This means the complete elimination of 
costly backwinding. Through the establish- 
ment of uniform moisture content in the 
thread pliability is increased . . . slugs and 
sleaziness are avoided. The number of nec- 
essary press offs is reduced . . . operating and 
labor costs drop . . . the whole knitting pro- 
cess is vastly improved. 

Coarse thread, as well as fine, may be con- 


ditioned by this equipment. The time re- 
quired for processing varies with mill require- 
ments and the character of the work. 

Out in the knitting department, too, 
Manufactured Weather is improving the 
efficiency of the various operations and con- 
tributing to the uniformity of the quality of 
the hosiery. 

Write for descriptive literature on this new 
and effective conditioning process, as well as 
general information on air conditioning in 
silk and rayon hosiery plants. Our engineers 
are prepared to visit your plant to submit 
recommendations and estimates covering 
equipment suited to your requirements. 
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(arrier Fngineering ©rporation 


Offices and Laboratories 
NEWARE, NEW JERSEY 
New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Washington Kansas City Dallas Los Angeles 
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| Among the Knitting Mills } 
ounT AIRY (N. C.) KNirtine Co., is now ready to 


M install a large number of new knitting machines, 
which will double the capacity of the plant. There will be 
45 new sewing machines and 28 new knitting machines. 
About 200 people will be employed. 

Bossong Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, N. C., are having 
Lockwood Greene, Engineers, prepare plans for 1-story ad- 
dition to their plant. Additional equipment will be install- 
ed to double the capacity of the plant for the manufacture 
of 42-gauge full-fashioned hosiery. 

It is reported that 50 additional knitting machines are 
being installed in the Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills, Lexington, 
N. C. These machines, which are of the 340 needle type, 
will produce a finer grade of hosiery than is now being 
made by the company. This addition will give the plant a 
total of 240 machines. 

A large knitting plant, with a capacity of 500 dozen 
hose daily and a payroll of from $5,000 to $15,000 month- 
ly is to be established in Tryon, N. C., by the Southern Mer- 
cerizing plant. F, P. Bacon and W. C. Ward will operate 
the plant, while J. B. Carpenter is to be superintendent. 

The Hill-Apperson Hosiery Co., Winston Salem, N. C., 
has been incorporated by W. P. Hill of Reynolds Park, with 
a capital of $40,000. 

Additional hosiery machines will be installed in the 
Asheville (N. C.) Hosiery Company’s plant, which was re- 
cently purchased by Theodore Y. Rodgers, of Philadelphia, 
and associates. 

Lillian Knitting Mills, Albermarle, N. C., will install new 
machinery and equipment which will completely fill the new 
annex. When operation of the new machinery is started, 
they will produce 250 dozen pairs of full-fashioned hose per 
day and 500 dozen pairs of seamless hose per day. 

Pilot Hosiery Mills, which are now in Lexington, N. C., 
will be moved to Asheboro, N. C., within the next 60 days. 
A new boiler room and dyehouse will be built, which will 
complete the plant into which they are moving. 

R. E. Carpenter and C. R. Colquitt have chartered the 
Carpenter-Colquitt Hosiery Mills, Inc., Shelby, N. C., with 
a capital of $50,000. 

C. & M. Hosiery Mills, Oxford, N. C., dyers and finishers 
of hosiery, recently installed 20 machines which brought 
their total to 50. The plant contracts for hosiery in gray. 

The Cadet Hosiery Co., Inc., Philadelphia, are moving 
their 39-gauge machines to their plant at Columbia, Tenn. 
It is reported that all machinery will be moved to that 
plant. 

It has been announced that work will start right away 
on brick and steel addition to J. H. Wilson Hosiery Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., at a cost of approximately $15,000. 

Everwear Hosiery Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., have install- 
ed machinery in the Benham Bldg., which will be used as 
a dyeing plant. 

R. P. Shapard and his son, owners of the Spaulding 
Knitting Mills, have bought the Resolute Knitting Mills of 
Philadelphia and moved all of the equipment of that mill, 
which was new equipment, to Griffin, Ga. This addition 
increases the capacity of the Spaulding Mills about one 
third and gives employment to 125 additional people. 

Wendell Hosiery Mill, Wendell, N. C., was completely 
destroyed by fire during the month of February. The loss 
was estimated to be about $35,000. It is believed that the 
fire was caused from a defective stove, in which the night 
watchman had just built a fire. It is understood that the 
mill will be rebuilt. 

MecPar Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C., 
a hosiery dyeing machine of 50 Ibs. capacity. 
chine is manufactured by Smith, Drum & Co. 

Lyerly Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill, Hickory, N. C., 
have been organized by B. and G. L. Lyerly and R. L. Both- 
well, with a capital of $500,000. It is reported that the 


recently purchased 
This ma- 


initial installation will include nine full-fashioned machines, 
which have been purchased, and that other equipment will 
be added later. 
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BONE-DRY UNSHRINKABLE WELL-FINISHED - 


HARD MAPLE 
HOSIERY 
BOARDS 


Give you that much desired 
finish that cannot be ob- 
tained from any other than 
wooden boards. 


You get the length, lustre, 
feel that the goods should 
have. 

Our special finish is highly 
recommended for silk and 
wooden boards. 

We serve the best mills— 
send a request for list and 
same will be forthcoming. 




















ONIHSINIA AYSISOH 


JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SON CO. 


Manufacturers 
Kensington and E. Boston Avenues 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





‘Individualized’ lues 
for all TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


Old Dominion paper boxes are distinctly differ- 
ent from any boxes you have ever used. In them 
you get that certain “individuality” that makes 
them stand out above all others. Especially made 
to fit your products and printed in any color com- 
bination with your trade-mark or special design. 
Our five centrally located Southern plants can give 
you a quick service and low freight rates. Write 
our nearest plant for samples and quotations. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, INC. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Winston-Salem, N. C, Burlington, N. C. Ashboro, N.C. Charlotte, N. C. 


eo} Homme ote) ERLE ted, 


« ‘Paper Boxes 
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FAST COLOR IDENTITY IS NOW THE MASTER SALESMAN 


Tiere is that NEW PLAN 
for Fast Color Identification 








This Book introduces your color lines to more 
@< than 5000 buyers; this Label certifies your fast > @ 
color values — use it on your samples. f 














To manufacturers, mills, converters, and cutters now us 
ing or about to use Franklin Process Fast Colors, this new 
Identification Plan offers unique advantages: 






stantly identify his color values to buyers by the one label that is 
nationally accepted. 


The Franklin Process Fast Color Label should be used on 
the samples you sell from. So used, it lifts your fabrics 
= above the mass who merely claim but do not proveefast 
wae = color quality. Buyers know this Label as the mark of fast- 


| For the first time it enables the user of genuine fast colors to in- 










to-bleaching colors. 





re 5000 buyers have written us for the Franklin Process Directory 
Ee y 4 of Fast Color Merchandise. Your fabrics listed in this Directory are 
be i introduced to stores, syndicates and wholesalers whose purchasing 
power is enormous. Once your fast color values are established, the 
way is paved for an extremely profitable repeat business. 





























Fast Color Identification is today the Master Salesman. 
In the growing competition between Color and Fast Color, 
this Label used on your samples (see illustration) estab- 
lishes your fast color quality on sight. That is a remark- 


Use the Plan—FREE able selling advantage. 


We offer this Plan and Merchan- 


mgtsinatendsatieg or ~~» FRRANKLIN PROCESS 


erate. Full particulars are given 





ope 


in an authoritative new Report, Identified Fast Colors 
*An Analysis of Competitive Sell- 
ing of Fast Color Merchandise.” PLANTS 
This Report contains much that FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE and PHILADELPHIA 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. CENTRAL FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


has not appeared elsewhere i 
- PP - - Greenville, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


print. The coupon brings a copy, FRANKLIN RAYON CORP., Providence R. I.—South Boston, Mass. 
complimentary. NEW YORK OFFICE — 40 WORTH ST. 


FRANKLIN Process ComPAny, 564 Eddy Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please forward me a complimentary copy of “An Analysis of Competitive Selling of Fast Color 
Merchandise” and full particulars regarding the use of Franklin Process Identified Fast Colors. 


Name_ eee EAD Pres Title 


Firm_ 


Address . Ad. 345 
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try on a reasonably profitable basis seems not so 

much a matter of producing as cessation from 
production for a time. This proposal, from manufac- 
turers themselves, first was given really serious at- 
tention, so far as the industrial public was concerned, 
by the committee which on March 15 reported its find- 
ings and recommendations to all of the full-fashioned 
mill heads. Its recommendation may be expressed in 
one word—organization. 

That there was a chaotic situation in the hosiery 
industry was known to about everybody connected with 
it before the committee so stated in its report, but it 
was perhaps the first time that representative manu- 
facturers, assumed to be clothed with authority to 
speak for the industry, had the courage to say so. The 
chaos, with its disturbing influence, is attributed by 
the committee to evil practices in the industry. One 
of these practices, it appears from the committee’s 
findings, was an attempt to lower overhead cost by 
using the double shift in plant operation and it seems 
there has been oversight on the part of manufacturers 
to differentiate a seller’s market and a buyer’s mar- 
ket. But the industry is in a healthy condition, pro- 
vided demand for the product is kept active and per- 
haps given a stimulant, and is not yet over-expanded. 

This, then, as described by a committee after pa- 
tient investigation, was the situation in the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery industry and its primary markets, at 
the very beginning of one of the two ordinarily brisk- 
est periods of the year, and, judging from the manner 
in which jobbers and retailers have been operating for 
four full months, stocks lower, probably than at the 
dawn of any given season in a number of years, and, 
assuredly, prices lower than in the ten to twelve years 
since they were at the peak for all time in the history 
of the American full-fashioned industry. 


| amr of the full-fashioned hosiery indus- 


Lower Prices Fail As Corrective 


of Over Supplied Hosiery Market 


L OW PRICES appear not to have stimulated the buy- 
ing of women’s silk full-fashioned hosiery, ex- 
cept, of course, for markdown sales in large retail 
stores. This served two good purposes; one, the mov- 
ing of much distress hosiery into distribution on its 
way to the consuming public, and the other, enabling 
over-stocked financially weak manufacturers in dis- 
tress to strengthen their bank accounts and, by profit- 
ing from experience; proceed on a more conservative 
basis. But this dumping necessarily promoted that 
“disturbing influence” of the hosiery manufacturers’ 
committee stressed in its report. 

The price reductions of 25 to 50 cents by the Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills and the Apex Hosiery Co. on 
March Ist neither checked that influence nor broad- 
ened it. What the two organizations did had been dis- 
counted in the trade and virtually passed unnoticed, 





for the time. Not until a month later did jobbers in- 
crease or advance their commitments, and even well 
toward the end of the month, retailers were hardly in- 
dicating their probable spring requirements. 

It appeared that dealers, wholesale and retail, were 
not reconciled to the proposal prices could go no low- 
er. In fact, prices under those of both the Berkshire 
and Apex were being quoted after the new lists of 
both companies had gone into effect. It was equally 
true that several manufacturers were quoting, and 
actually selling, 25 cents higher than practically iden- 
tical Berkshire and Apex lines. These establishments 
supply a class of trade that attaches more importance 
to permanency of high standards of construction and 
mill service than to a difference of 10 to 25 cents a 
dozen pairs of stockings. 

From the quantities of silk full-fashioned stock- 
ings that were dumped into department stores and 
specialty shops in February and March and the fact 
that this presumptive clearance of much distress stock 
failed to check price unsteadiness, it was regarded that 
there remained large stocks of gray goods at mills, as 
was the case at the end of January, when the holdings 
of mills reporting to the Department of Commerce 
were given as 3,603,394 dozens, an increase of 575,169 
dozens from the end of December. As the same mills 
reported 157,487 more dozens produced during Janu- 
ary and net shipments of over 400,000 dozens less, the 
larger stocks in mills are readily accounted for, and 
as orders booked during the month declined by more 
than 300,000 dozens, for the same manufacturers, the 
question has been raised in the trade whether the con- 
suming public has not been pursuing the policy of 
dealers and making purchases only as needed and per- 
haps, carrying more stockings to repair shops for 
latching runners and darning. 

It probably might be said without danger of suc- 
cessful contradiction that large retail stores buying 
hosiery for markdown sales forced lower prices from 
mills and that the result of their competition at the 
expense of manufacturers is a lower fixed price in 
the mind of the consumer. The damage to the indus- 
try, in this respect, seems to lie in the use of nationally 
advertised brands of hosiery for special sales at sen- 
sationally low prices. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, operating 
perhaps the most attractive hosiery department in that 
city, repeatedly has exploited brands made famous by 
advertising, the store in a way educating its strong 
clientele to wait for these special offerings. What this 
establishment is doing in the way of merchandising 
stunts doubtless is typical of what other equally pre- 
tentious establishments are doing. The company fre- 
quently uses hosiery described as irregulars “but noth- 
ing to mar appearance or impair wear.” This usually 
draws “standing room only” crowds of shoppers, in- 
variably embracing numbers abundantly able to pay 
regular prices but always out for “bargains”’. 
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Y O u r r e Ss u lts Lever No. 20 Cop & Bobbin Winder 
will tell you there’s a decided advantage 


in Lever Wound Cop & Bobbins 


and there’s no better way of con- 
vineing yourself than letting us in- 
stall the Lever No. 20 Cop & Bob- 
bin Winder in your mill and make 
your own comparisons. 


Lever No. 20 Cop & Bobbin 
Winders are especially designed 
for winding filling yarns such as 
Cotton, Wool, Jute, Worsted, As- 
bestos and heavier grades of yarn 
at a high rate of speed. 


This machine handles the heavi- 
est of yarns most economically 
from either skein, spool, cheese 


or other type spinning package. 


Each bobbin is uniform in size, 
shape and tension—because of the 
positive gearing between spindle 
and traverse. 


These features are but a few of 
the noteworthy improvements 
found on the Lever No. 20 Cop & 
Bobbin Winder. 


You’ll be proud and pleased with 
the Lever No. 20 Winder — and 
what’s more you'll find it profit- 
able. 


See Lever Display at Boston Textile Show 
W rite today for further details 


SS..UNC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


11th and Cambria Sts. 
Near N. Philadelphia Station 
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Women say they wait for these sales, one of which, 
conducted in March, played up irregulars of chiffons, 
silk top to toe, of an internationally known New York 
manufacturer, at 89 cents a pair, which was 76 cents 
under the everyday price of regulars of the same num- 
ber. What are described as irregulars also are drawn 
from two other manufacturers selling nationally ad- 
vertised lines to retailers direct and are used in the 
same manner, until it appears to the unsophisticated 
that the mills have a most wonderful production of ir- 
regulars and facilities for making them as “good as 
first juality.” Thus are mills distributing through 
jobbers forced to pare prices to the bone, that their 
clientele may live. 

Gimbel Brothers’ Philadelphia store, which more 
than doubled the size of its hosiery department, has 
gone right to the price bottom with regulars which, as 
they carry no brand or mill name, doubtless are not 
supplied by direct-to-retailer manufacturers. The 
store in March staged the largest special sale ever un- 
dertaken in Philadelphia (accepting the comment of 
competing interests), selling all-over silk chiffons of 
42-gauge and medium weight silk with interlined hem 
and cotton sole, both regulars and each at a dollar a 
pair. It was stated the stockings were from regular 
stock and that henceforth Gimbel’s would carry dollar 
silk full-fashioned regularly. It was believed among 
manufacturers and store buyers that in one week the 
Gimbel New York and Philadelphia stores sold more 
than 100,000 pairs of stockings at the then special 
price of a dollar a pair. 


Mills Enable Buyers to Force 
Prices to Present Low Levels 


Y OVERPRODUCING, as is pointed out, manufactur- 
ers supplied the groundwork for a dealer raid on 
prices, with the result women are getting the greatest 
dollar value in their hosiery they ever have enjoyed— 
and they know it. Now, say dealers, with lower prices 
established in the minds of stores and consumers, how 
long may it be before manufacturers will be able to 
restore a price level where profits which have van- 
ished might be figured? A larger per cent of the full- 
fashioned equipment has been idle since January 1st 
than in the corresponding period of any recent year, 
it is admitted in mill circles, and construction work 
on several proposed new plants which by this time 
were to have been completed has not yet been started. 
Primary market interests commenting on the pos- 
sibility of present conditions continuing during spring, 
have expressed the opinion that unless there be mate- 
rial all-around improvement within the next month, 
the outlook must be for a protracted curtailment cam-, 
paign during the summer months, when ordinarily 
production is reduced voluntarily as an expedient for 
placating mill help that has come to regard a vacation 
as a matter of course. 

A drab market at this particular period may be ac- 
counted for in part by the fact there are practically 
no innovations. Stores have been afraid of novelties 
for the past year, and now view them as a more dubi- 
ous proposition than ordinarily. 

Execepting certain distribution centers, fancy heels 
have been crowded pretty nearly out of the picture by 
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~~ 
Your experience, plus the finest 


Knitting Machines procurable, 
should show up well in the profit 








column. In Brinton Knitting 
Machines, we believe that we are 
offering you the greatest help to 





your ability as a manufacturer 


of Knitted products. 






Let us send you 
full information. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY A 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 






FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent 
. Wildt & Co., Ltd.. Leicester, England 
. South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle 
"4 Alsina 1814 Buenos Aires, Argen- 
is tine Republic 
4ustralia: J. H. Butter & Co., Syd 
ney Melbourne 
China and Japan: Elbrook, In¢ 50 
Peking Road, Shanghai, China 
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NOBODY COULD ASK STRONGER ENDORSEMENTS THAN THESE! 


The following statements are taken from letters received 
from users of Butterworth Hosiery Dyeing Machines ... . 












And concerns such as Owen Osborne, Inc., and Torresdale 
Hosiery Mills, gave us these letters only because they were 
pleased with the operation of the Butterworth Hosiery 
Dyeing Machines which they had installed. 

Copies of the letters, complete, together with folders on 
Butterworth Hosiery Dyeing Machines, will be sent 
promptly. 














Speaking of the Butterworth Ho- 
siery Dyeing Machines in their 
plant (see illustration at left) the 
Torresdale Hosiery Mills, (formerly 
Burlington Hosiery Mills), in 
Philadelphia, said :— 











“Levelness of coloring and the fine 
condition in which the goods come 
from these machines is pleasing, 
and enables us to easily maintain 
our quality standards in this de- 
partment .... We are pleased with 
our selection of machines .... We 
compliment you on the new cylinder 
construction.” 













And from Owen Osborne, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, 











“Your willingness to place your 
hosiery dyeing machines on trial 
alongside competing ones is cer- 
tainly justified by performance... 
We have found these machines with 
your new half round compartment 
cylinder construction very satisfac- 
tory both as regards dyeing ability 
and construction features.” 






















BUTTERWORTH WILL EXHIBIT H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 


at the PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
INTERNATIONAL MACHINERY EXPOSITION, pants at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 
° N England Office: ice: 
Mechanics Bldg., Boston, Mass., TURKS HEAD BUILDING someeroN sunente 
April 28th to May 3rd, inclusive. Providence, R. I. ee eee Charlotte, N. C. 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Spaces 100 and 101 RPh, nang el 









BUTTERWORTH Finishing MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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the chic French heel with its curve, and the modified 
square heel. The square heel of a few years ago ap- 
pears in distress lots of hosiery. The picot top con- 
tinues a strong talking point when distressingly low 
prices for seemingly average standard silk stockings 
are mentioned. But it is stated by numbers of re- 
tailer observers that, excepting very fine gauge high 
price numbers, many women prefer to pay less and 
get along without the Frenchy picot, and it is found 
that really good construction of 42-gauge is very ac- 
ceptable at some current low prices. 


Southern Mill Out to Buy 42 Gauge. 


The New York representative of a mill in North 
Carolina which is equipped with 45-gauge machines 
exclusively was visiting northern mills a week or two 
ago in search of 42-gauge all over silk chiffons, for 
spot and very nearby delivery. Some of the 45-gauge 
machines in the mill for which he is the selling agent 
were reported idle at the time. It seems that in work- 
ing downward in price, retailers unconsciously in- 
creased the demand for 42-gauge which two years ago 
represented approximately 50 per cent of the total 
production of silk full-fashioned hosiery. Price de- 
scent began while it was believed in the trade that 45- 
would largely supplant 42-gauge. Now, it would ap- 
pear, 42- is the more popular gauge of the two. It is, 
in any event, in more active demand, and there ex- 
sists a feeling among manufacturers that it may con- 
tinue as a bread-and-butter number; it is noted that 
work on at least two new plants to be equipped with 
45-gauge machines is being held up, pending a change 
in market conditions. 

The pivotal number of a well known direct-to-re- 
tailer mill selling under a nationally advertised brand 
is a seven-thread stocking with lisle hem. Both seven 
and eight thread 42-gauge from competing mills are 
quoted at the same price to jobbers. A seven-thread 
42-gauge is and for more than a year has been a dol- 
lar leader in a Philadelphia establishment rated as 
one of the exclusive shops for women. Retail prices 
for hosiery of this type appear to have escaped dis- 
turbance in the general shake-up in the markets, and 
this may be said of practically all established dollar 
to $1.25 lines. 

For large retailers to drive toward a still lower 
level, it.is realized, would result in driving numbers of 
small specialty shops out of business and make man- 
ufacturing a more precarious undertaking. It seems 
a fairly safe assumption that prices, barring what dis- 
tress goods will fetch, were at the bottom in March 
for the initial spring selling. This was indicated in 
the better flow of orders from jobbers who have got 
to have stocks for the very cautious element in the 
retail trade that cannot be regarded an outlet for na- 
tionally advertised brands, but must be provided. with 
as prompt service as that supplied by the direct-to- 
retailer larger mills. Much of this trade finds good 
use for 39-gauge silk hose. 

Silk to top five thread 39-gauge, described as regu- 
lars, were offered quite recently at $7.50 a dozen, for 
a lot in the hands of a speculator who boasted that 
“we have parties with $100,000 with which to buy dis- 
tress quality hose for cash.” ‘The 39-gauge in the in- 
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Resiliency 
of Fabric! 





Ribbed fabric made on the 


COOPER SPRING NEEDLE | 
“RIB BODY MACHINE 


is unequalled for 
Underwear, Swimming Suits, 


Sweaters, etc. 





Sample swatches and 
information on request. 





CHARLES COOPER (CO., Inc. 


BENNINGTON, 
U. S. A. 


VERMONT 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


NATURAL, BLEACHED AND COLORED 


YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET — 


Manning St. 432 Fourth ee: ee. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. : NEW YORK 


323 So. Franklin St. James Building = 
CHICAGO, ILL. © CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


CHESTER, PA. == BELMONT,N.C. 


Representatives in All the Principal Countries of the World 
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stance referred to were not “snapped up”, from which 
it was inferred by some buyers that the stockings were 
not exceptional for dollar value. 

Rayon to top full-fashioned hose of medium gauge 
is offered by a Philadelphia commission house for 
$6.75 a dozen. The fabric is described as in the rayon 
group, no distinguishing term being used in its de- 
scription. It is 75 cents a dozen lower than standard 
Bemberg to top full-fashioned, a strong number in a 
broad way because it meets the call for a dollar stock- 
ing that is serviceable. Since the markets are well 
supplied with dollar pure thread silk 42-gauge, Bem- 
berg of 39-gauge necessarily is not receiving as much 
attention as a year or two ago, but appears to be mov- 
ing, still, in right good volume, from a few mills. 


Notwithstanding the low prices for regulars of 
silk construction, there is increasingly strong demand 
for irregulars, but not at relative value. Buyers 
scouring mills in March were offering $4.50 a dozen 
for seconds of chiffons and medium service weight of 
mills whose lines are rated well in the better jobbing 
circles. With many mills idle and partly idle, the mar- 
kets appear to have been pretty well cleared of seconds 
other than nationally advertised brands which usually 
are found in only the better class stores. 

Hosiery repair shops report curtailment so general 
that it is “hard to find repair work in mills”. Reports 
of idle plants are confirmed by unemployed mill opera- 
tives canvassing them for work. In some sections 
plants have been kept going, at least in part, out of 
consideration for employees, according to certain man- 
ufacturers who say that otherwise they would have 
closed down. This is true only of sections where eco- 
nomic conditions are especially serious. 


The “Inside-Out” Silk Stocking. 


Inside-out silk stockings are not causing the furore 
that some predicted for them. Price was against 
them, say buyers for leading stores. John Wana- 
maker’s Philadelphia store was among the first to fea- 
ture the reverse stocking in advertising. It came out 
at $1.95 a pair, comparing with $1.50 for four-thread 
45-gauge picot top, seamed and worn as hosiery was 
intended to be worn. The excuse for the innovation is 
the proposal the surface of the fabric on the inside of a 
silk stocking is less lustrous and that the wales are 
hardly distinguishable. There is a hesitancy of many 
manufacturers to seam stockings from. the outide, in- 
tending they shall be worn inside-out, and many deal- 
ers are as hesitant to put them in stock, as it is a ques- 
tion what might be done with left-over stocks in the 
event the fad be suddenly abandoned. It is difficult 
to locate any store buyer who professes to believe it 
ever will become popular. But, it is pointed out, what- 
ever appeals to vanity can be put across and a fan- 
cied price advantage is a sure puller. 


Profit in Mill Door Hosiery Sale. 


A manufacturer of women’s silk full-fashioned in 
an interior Pennsylvania city where there are several 
mills, all conceded to be producing hosiery of only 
good average construction, has a mill door sale for the 
public every Saturday forenoon. There are three sta- 
tions on the first floor where women may buy stockings 
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Standard 


MERCERIZED YARN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PINNING — we emphasize this word because yarn 

that is properly spun, with the uniformly correct 
twist, free from slubs, makes better fabric or hosiery. 
Standard Yarn—natural, bleached, mercerized and dyed 
—every process carried on in our own plants to the 
most rigid specifications, assures you the quality you 
require for profitable reproduction. 


STANDARD - COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Executive and Sales Office, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
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PLAN TO ATTEND 


Twenty-sixth Annual 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


MAY 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 
COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 1930 __ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Do you realize that the largest knitting machine manu- 
facturers in the industry, together with the manufacturers 
of mill supplies and accessories, exhibit their product at 
the Commercial Museum each year for your benefit—so 
you can see the latest improvements and progress made 
from year to year in this vast industry? 


This, the twenty-sixth annual Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
will open Monday, May 12, and close Friday, May 16. 
Plan to visit this great display of knitting machinery and 
allied products, virtually all of which are in operation. 


Every mill official should attend and encourage his em- 
ployees to do so. There will be a wealth of ideas to take 
to your factory in way of improvements, short-cuts, and 
methods of increasing production. 


Tickets may be secured trom Exhibitors or by 
communicating direct with the management 


= _ Under Auspices Address all communications 


National Association of CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, General Manager 
Hosiery and Underwear Mfrs. 329 Park Square Bldg., Boston 
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at something less than regular retail prices, and that 
they relish the idea is evidenced by the sales last year 
averaging more than $1000 per half-Saturday. As it 
is a cash-and-carry business, the ladies may pay only 
a dollar a pair for stockings which are sold to the 
mill’s regular trade—jobbers and large retailers—for 
around $9 a dozen. On higher price numbers, up to 
45-gauge, the mill takes down from its Saturday retail 
customers $4 to $5 a dozen more than if the stockings 
went into distribution in the regular way. The ladies 
pay about as much to the mill as they might for com- 
parable stockings at a department store special sale. 
But they enjoy the satisfaction of buying from the 
mill, particularly as they like the stockings and feel 
they are, of course, getting the hosiery at a saving 
from retail prices. The manufacturer enjoys a meas- 
ure of confidence that many of the stores do not. He 
sells no hosiery to jobber or retailer in the city where 
the mill ranks as one of the important industries. Re- 
cently two other mills in the same industrial area be- 
gan mill door retail sales every Saturday. It is only 
what has been done in a quiet way in certain sections 
for some years. It is profitable to the mills engaged 
in it and they cannot be accused of competing with 
dealer customers, for they have none, shipping to only 
the larger cities. 


Seamless Quiet in Full-Fashioned Price War. 


Seamless silk hosiery for women has not been ac- 
tive since price competition in full-fashioned became 
exceptionally severe, say some of the leading manu- 
facturers of the circular knit. While heels of fancy 
design are holding well in seamless-knit stockings, 
manufacturers say, they find no particular evidence of 
popularity for the narrowed and French heels. Two- 
point in a variety of designs seem, in some respects, to 
be a distinguishing feature of the circular knit. 


Good Times Seen for 300-Needle Plain Back. 


Although manufacturers feel it is too early to fore- 
cast a repetition of last summer’s bareleg fad, they ap- 
pear sincere in the opinion that plain back 300-needle 
sheer hose will occupy an important place in the sea- 
son’s hosiery markets, and they are banking upon a 
strong reaction to the spiral knit finer gauge, 340- 
needle, for example, to sell for as much and more as 
present production of picot top full-fashioned four- 
thread silk 45-gauge. Which means there is expecta- 
tion 340-needle conforming to Guildmode specifications 
will be selling in retail stores for $1.65 a pair and up. 


No manufacturer has many machines of this gauge 
and quite a few have but one each, and according to 
unofficial but apparently trustworthy reports, experi- 
mentation has proved quite satisfactory. If, as some 
maintain, there are but 4,000 spiral knit 300-needle 
machines in commission in American mills, there is 
seen little or no danger from over-production. The 
seamless trades are awaiting with much interest the 
outcome of the efforts under way for relief from the 
chaotic situation in full-fashioned and eventual ad- 
justment of production to more nearly consumptive 
demand. As matters stand, it is maintaimed by trad- 
ers, there is less activity, relatively, in seamless ho- 
siery than in full-fashioned, but less demoralization. 
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Spinning Quality 
Into Yarns 


Quissett’s modern and efficient 
mechanical facilities for spin- 
ning yarns are necessities. 


Of much more importance to 
the textile man, however, is the 
interest and utmost care exer- 
cised by Quissett workers 
throughout every process. 


It is this human control that 
maintains the uniform high 
standard of Quissett Yarns... 
the element that adds confi- 
dence. .. the assurance of sat- 
isfaction . . . as an inherent, in- 
tangible value. 


Carded and Combed Cotton 
Yarns in all numbers and De- 
scriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, 


Sakelarides, Pimas, and Peru- 
vians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. H. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F, Glennon, Agent 
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Meee 


LAUNDER-OMETER 


Standardized Machine for Laboratory 
Washing Tests. 


FADE-OMETER 


Standardized Sunlighi 


At the left is the neu 
improved Fade-Omete:, 
for testing sunlight fad 
ing of color in cotton 


fabrics. , 
At the right is Launder 


Ometer, adopted by the 
American Association of 
Textile Chemists and 
Colorists for washing 
tests, 


Prestige and Profit 
Insurance for Modern 
Business 


Manufacturers, Jobbers, and Merchants no longer 
trade upon a “sight-unseen” basis. Business success 
today depends entirely upon fair dealing in known 
quantities and known qualities. And the business 
establishments which guard their reputation most 
zealously build the greatest business successes. 

It is not strange, therefore, the Fade-Ometer, the 
machine which has so simplified the testing of color 
to sunlight should have built up a national recog- 


nition in a space of 10 years, nor that it now nun- 
bers more than 2200 enthusiastic users. 

Nor is it strange that its kindred device, Launder- 
Ometer, the machine which has reduced to a simple 
science the matter of testing color fastness to wash- 
ing should have been warmly welcomed by buyers 
and sellers of colored fabrics everywhere. — 

Send today for the vitally interesting complete stories of 


these two modern assistants, and learn how they may be 
adapted to your immediate and lasting advantage and profit. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 West Superior St., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


DISTRIBUTORS NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON BERLIN 


' a venonnnn aren enereuenOnEsEE MT 


eneenienin 


pen ennenesnneLe ttt 


een 


Lhe O-I' is just us 
simple @nd compact 
as it looks! 


That’s the O-T 
toa I! 


An Extractor you can load or unload from any 
and every side An Extractor that starts 
and stops in a jiffy—runs smoothly on Timken 
bearings An Extractor that requires no 
special anchorage . .. An Extractor with a silk 
finish basket with monel metal side sheets 
—that’s the O-T to a T! 


The American Laundry Machinery \'o 


Specialty Department C 
Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery 
Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, 
Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 
FOR 
Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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Complications in Primary Markets 


for Children’s Hose and Men’s Socks 
“a 


A NKLE SOCKS are having a retarding influence on 
spring business in children’s hosiery, in the 
opinion of leading operators in the primary markets, 
who are less secretive when it comes to discussing 
market conditions than are most manufacturers. Full 
length, seven-eighths and five-eighths lengths are af- 
fected alike, it is stated by buyers for large establish- 
ments. They are putting the anklets from the smallest 
to the largest size in stock conservatively, and are 
even more cautious with relation to their commitments 
for infants’ socks and juvenile hose. For it has been 
a question whether there is ahead a sockless or a stock- 
ingless summer. What appears the more general guess 
is that the anklets will be worn more extensively than 
last season, but not generally by girls old enough for 
full-length silk stockings, as these are fast taking their 
place among the full-fashioned devotees. 

The confusing situation in children’s hose is hav- 
ing its effect on the foreign as well as the domestic 
markets, according to several buyers who in March 
returned from Chemnitz after a tour of mills in Sax- 
ony and placing a few orders. These buyers state 
many were encountered in Saxony who bought less 
than 30 per cent of their purchases last year, due 
largely to uncertainty over the use of anklets. In- 
fants’ socks are especially in the balance as to the 
coming season, and imports are expected to be ma- 
terially lighter. Besides, it is pointed out, reported 
preparation for putting on the market a new machine 
by a Philadelphia builder is already causing some con- 
cern as to developments by the time the opening for 
the next season will be staged. 


Men’s Half Hose Still Complicated. 


Complications which have existed for some months 
in the markets for men’s half-hose appear as far from 
being disposed of as at the beginning of the year. 
Manufacturers selling to jobbers report orders slow 
and small, with 35-cent fancies looming as the con- 
tinued volume seller. Manufacturers feel the worst 
for the spring and summer seasons are behind them 
and, while excess production is regarded as standing 
in the way of satisfactory conditions, cancellations will 
be fewer and prices steadier on current low levels. 

Manufacturers of good types of rayon-cotton mix- 
ture find that construction fairly satisfactory, but 
color combinations presented so often in new effects 
that the orders usually are viewed as uncertain until 
shipment has been made. Silk rayon mixture in tame 
patterns is expected to make a good showing in the 
business for spring and summer. 

At the rate distribution of pure thread silk full- 
fashioned half-hose is declining, say some distributors, 
this type of sock will be ready for a place in museums 
within a few years. Some expansion in the field of 
plain color pure thread silk of circular knit construc- 
tion is believed on the way, with more manufacturers 
knitting stouter fabric and improving wearing qual- 
ity. It is pointed out that comparatively few colors 
are required, that plain colors are stable and losses 
from obsolescence insignificant, practically nil, it is 
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MERROW | 


EEG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES FOR USE ON KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 


— 200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES——— 


INQUIRE ABOUT NEW 
MERROW MACHINES 
STYLES 60-ABB and 60-D3B 
For simultaneously trimming 
and joining ends of cotton, silk 

or woolen piece goods with a 
FLAT BUTTED SEAM 
a o peed ae | Butted Seam, natural size, made by STYLE 60 ABB 

ishing machines, Of AOHINE ve Octnn Govan 

such operations as Shearing, Calen- rane PYLE 60°t beet io 
dering, Mercerizing, Bleaching, Dye- 

ing and Printing—with remarkable 

saving—both in labor and fabric. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—FOR THE RAYON TRADE 
SITU 60 RD — oso tarred see Sa sng ecole ore 
no 


STYLE 60 JDC —For two-thread FLAT SEAMING on Rayon Underwear. 
Let Us Demonstrate the Work of These and Other Machines on Your Own Fabric. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


a 16 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


“Let Vitek Bid for Tour Seotinn Ty 
Automatic STEEL STOOLS Adjustable 


All steel construction .. . 
automatic locking device for 
adjustment of height... op- 


The ervice i ual produ 5 tional back and footrest ... 
—— to the ct. z choice of 20 models . . . mod- 
In 100 and 150 pound Cylinders, : erate prices . . . exclusive fea- 
= tures of Vitek, America’s fin- 

Ton Drums, and Tank Cars. : est seating equipment! Ideal 

= for offices, mills, drafting 


rooms! Solves seating prob- 
lems permanently! 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. | stones sex eRe 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS /LiquDanLorNe / | VTE MANUFACTURINGLO 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS.NY. : 
Main office 9 East 41® Street New York : Dept. 302 Omaha, Neb. 


Make Inspection A Pleasure 
with our 
EXPANDING INSPECTING MACHINES 


FOR HOSIERY 
Edward R. sa mt peices Pa 


e _ MANUFACTURERS OF : 
Weimar Bros. ; ; : Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Phone Connections ‘ —_ [.. Spool Tapes, Bindings and - 
Works: 2046-48 Amber Street ; j vex Narrow Fabrics for Under- : 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. : eed Vana 3. wear and other Trades. : 
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stated by retailers having an average representative 
clientele. 


Jobbers Expected in Heavy Underwear 
Markets in April; Awaiting Price Move 


— on underwear primary market condi- 
tions disclose wide disparity in the amounts of 
business taken by manufacturers of practically similar 
lines of heavy weights. Some have, undoubtedly, 
booked encouragingly large orders from a few of their 
customers whose names appear on their ledgers year 
after year. These are in a small minority, judging 
from expressions of opinions by those closest to the 
market situation and somewhat familiar with the com- 
ing and going of buyers, where they put in their time 
when in New York, and when and by whom visited in 
their home towns. It is a common belief that most 
of the jobbers who have placed contracts, handed them 
to visiting salesmen or mill executives after a parley 
with the merchandise heads. As there are virtually 
no accusations of price cutting, it is assumed there is 
little or no recourse to that type of competition for 
prying loose the orders which jobbers have been hold- 
ing back until well along in April. 


Numbers of jobbers had tried to impress upon mill 
heads an intention to buy nothing before the end of 
March and a determination to specify latest possible 
deliveries. Mill captains who accepted this as an ulti- 
matum, of course saw there was nothing to be gained 
by revising prices in March. Buyers, on the other 
hand, said there would be nothing gained for them if 
they bought before April or, in any event, until there 
was more assurance that prices would hold for the 
season. Distributors of branded lines whose pro- 
ducers maintain sales promotion campaigns, and give 
their trade absolute price protection and do practical- 
ly all that needs be done to put the underwear in the 
consumer’s wardrobe, have placed firm orders for a 
reasonable part of their prospective needs. Had they 
not done so, some would have lost the lines for their 
exclusive territory. 

One of the recognized shrewd and successful buy- 
ers of underwear who has headed that department of 
a leading jobbing house for years, is fast coming over 
to the camp of the branded line producers. Only a few 
years ago he was a stickler for a brand controlled by 
his jobbing house. He reasoned his prices were low- 
er than those for the nationally branded goods. Now, 
he says, he feels there is an advantage in the trade- 
marked that is extensively advertised and has back of 
it intensive sales promotion, that is, provided he is 
given exclusive sale in given territory, so that his 
house will be free from competition with other dis- 
tributors of the line. He describes it as a comfort- 
able feeling to know that there is protection from 
price declines and price competition. 

Another buyer holding like views as to brand and 
who some years ago sold no trade-marked underwear 
other than that carrying his personally controlled 
brand, says he is veering to brand, but is not quite 
ready to buy for fall and winter. He regards medium 
weight cotton ribbed union suits priced too high in 
comparison with heavy weights, pointing out that 
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there is but 25 cents a dozen difference between cur- 
rent quotations for 16- and 18-pound suits, and prices 
for 12-pound suits. Holding that 18-pound suits are 
“priced about right,” he feels that 12-pound suits, con- 
taining at least six pounds less of cotton, are “priced 
out of line”. He professes to be hopeful of revisions, 
since underwear at the opening was said to be priced 
on the basis of 18 cents for cotton and the raw fiber 
has been selling down to around 14 cents. 

As it has been demonstrated in manufacturers’ 
purchases of raw materials that this year’s lower val- 
ues gave them no incentive to contract ahead, under- 
wear buyers of unbranded lines have little difficulty 
in supplying an alibi for their absence from the mar- 
ket. But, although they have acquired no price ad- 
vantage by delaying, they are commencing to show 
some uneasiness over reports of their rivals handling 
branded goods scheduled for some early deliveries, and 
may be expected to talk orders seriously before May 
days. Business in men’s summer weights is spotty, 
cottons apparently lagging over prospective gains for 
rayons and the cut-and-sewed shorts with mere sup- 
porting straps instead of something to take the place 
of a shirt. 


Swim Suits Less Active Than Year Ago; 
Jobbers Two Months Late With Sweaters 


Wm ACTIVITY in knitted outerwear is confined 
almost exclusively to bathing suits, jobbers 
have been buying on a far more conservative scale than 
in the first quarter of 1929. Some of the mills whose 
lines have made an especially strong hit with buyers 
are on full-time operating schedules, a few running 
plants overtime. Some complaint of price cutting is 
heard, but this is less general than in recent produc- 
tion seasons, and all in all, the bathing suit manufac- 
turers as a body may be said to be fairly well situated 
as to orders. Some have received repeat orders and 
some are declining additional business except for de- 
liveries after May. The mills that are begging orders 
are in a small minority. In this respect the situation 
appears as the reverse of that in sweaters. 

Most of the sweater mills are in need of orders; a 
very few find it necessary to operate plants to capacity. 
Especially is there a slow pace in shaker knit sweaters, 
in which mills making for price are charged with re- 
ducing or virtually eliminating worsted yarn content. 
Women’s light weight worsted sweater for spring have 
been sold fairly well ahead, so far as relates to staples. 
Cricket coats with golf hose to match have had a back- 
ward season, and business in sweaters for fall deliv- 
eries is waiting. 

A reflex of the quiet market for knitted outerwear 
is seen in a listless situation in worsted yarns, of 
which spinners in and around Philadelphia are large 
producers. Production in the Philadelphia area in 
March was estimated as not above 60 per cent of spin- 
dle capacity. 


Don’t forget the Knitting Show, to be held at the 
Commercial Museum in Philadelpia during the week 
of May 12th, with a Durene meeting on Wednesday 
and the convention on Thursday. 
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COohe YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 15th, 1930. 


ROM the standpoint of sales, the yarn market as 
reported here during the past month was excep- 
tionally quiet. This was due principally to the 
fact that prices attained such a low level during the 
month that spinners could not afford to take orders, 
as by doing so they would suffer a loss, which in some 
cases would have been as much as two cents per pound. 

Carded yarns during this period, which was from 
January 15th to February 15th, reached the lowest 
level known since July, 1927. The firm stand that spin- 
ners took in absolutely refusing to take orders that 
would not net them a profit no doubt aided dealers to 
a great extent in maintaining quotations. 

During the first week of the present report period 
cotton experienced a rather noticeable slump, but spin- 
ners asserted that it would not affect yarn quotations 
in the least. However, the drop in the price of the 
raw product seemed to curb the aggressiveness of the 
buyers to such an extent that some spinners were mak- 
ing concessions in asking prices before the week was 
over. Many yarn men claimed that they hadn’t seen 
business so quiet in years, but there was evident a 
strong feeling of confidence in the ability of the indi- 
vidual houses to weather the dull period, and there 
seemed to be little fear exhibited on the part of the 
yarn men of their customers going under. The ma- 
jority felt that it would just be a case of standing 
still for awhile but that an opportunity for exercising 
a real aggressive selling effort would present itself 
sooner or later. 

During the next week, which ushered in the new 
month, March, a limited rally in cotton drew no re- 
sponse whatever from yarn buyers. Further price re- 
ductions in carded weaving and knitting yarns were 
noted, although many spinners had stated that they 
were doing business on a rock bottom basis and that 
they would not take any orders at lower rates, which 
would cause them to incur a loss. 

It appeared that many spinners during the month 
of February felt that there would be a change for the 
better during March, so they continued making cot- 
ton yarns, instead of curtailing. Trading at this time 
showed that there had been a rather substantial over- 
production of such numbers as 30s/2 carded warps, 
single carded skeins and frame spun carded cones. 
Where heretofore 35 cents had been considered rather 
low for 30s/2 carded warps, they were at this time be- 
ing offered at 34 cents. Some business in 24s single 
skeins was also placed at this time at 30 cents a pound. 

There was a little more optimism prevailing among 
the spinners and yarn dealers during the next week 
than had been noted for some time. An increase in 
sales recorded did not warrant this optimism, but an 
increase in inquiries from carded yarn consumers 
showed that they were watching the market rather 
closely and that orders would follow. Yarn values 


continued more or less unsettled due to short sales, 
commission cutting, below cost selling by direct sell- 
ers, etc. One bright feature was that it seemed that 
there was more curtailing than had been evident for 
some time. , 

Very few spinners during the next week made any 
concessions in prices, and, in view of the fact that 
cotton reached a new low, 14 cents per pound, during 
the week, this seemed to indicate that most spinners 
were doing business on a rock bottom basis. This 
period of stabilization was certainly welcomed by the 
majority of yarn dealers, for during the past three 
weeks the market had been anything other than 
steady. 

Philadelphia prices on March 15th follow: 
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Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins 
8s and 9s 3-4 hard white warp twist 


8s tinged tubes 
8s 3-4 hard twist waste 


Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps 
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Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones 
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Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones 
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